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GOD'S GOOD MAR 



CHAPTER I. 

It was May-time in England. 

The last breath of a long winter had blown its final 
farewell across the hüls, — the last frost had melted from 
the broad, low-lying fields, relaxing its iron grip from the 
2lods of rieh, red-brown earth which now, soft and broken, 
ivere sprouting thick with the young com's tender green. 
[t had been a hard, inclement season, Many a time, 
since February onward, had the too-eagerly pushing buds 
of trees and shrubs been nipped by cnid cold, — many a 
biting east wind had withered the first pale green leaves 
of the lilac and the hawthom, — and. the stormy caprices 
of a chill northern Spring had played havoc with all the 
dainty woodland blossoms that should, according to the 
andent "Shepherd's Calendar" have been flowering fuUy 
with the daffodils and primroses. But during the closing 
days of April a sudden grateful warmth had set in, — 
Nature, the divine goddess, seemed to awaken from long 
slumber and Stretch out her arms with a happy smile, — 
and when May moming dawned on the world, it came as 
ß, Vision of glory, robed in clear sunshine and girdled ^^^ 
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bluest skies. Birds broke into enraptured song, — young 
almond and apple boughs quivered almost visibly every 
moment into pink and white bloom, — cowslips and blue- 
bells raised their heads from mossy comers in the grass, 
and expressed their innocent thoughts in sweetest odour 
— and in and through all things the glorious thrill, the 
mysterious joy of renewed life, hope and love pulsated 
from the Creator to His responsive creation. 

It was May-time; a real "old-fashioned" English May, 
such as Spenser and Herrick sang of: 

"When all is ydad 
With blossoms; the ground with grass, the woodes 
With greene leaves; the bushes with blossoming buddes," 

and when whatever promise our existence y^^t holds for 
US seems far enough away to inspire ambition, yet dose 
enough to encourage fair dreams of fulfilment To ex- 
perience this glamour and witchery of the flowering-time 
of the year, one must, perforce, be in the country. For 
in the towns, the breath of Spring is foetid and feverish, 
— it arouses sick longings and weary regrets, but scarcely 
any positive ecstasy. The dose, stuffy streets, the swarm- 
ing people, the high buildings and Stacks of chimneys 
which only permit the narrowest patches of sky to be 
visible, the incessant noise and movement, the self-absorbed 
crowding and crushing, — all these things are so many 
offences to Nature, and are as dead walls of obstacle set 
against the revivifying and strengthening forces with which 
she endows her freer children of the forest, field and 
mountain. Out on the wild heathery moorland, in the 
heart of the woods, in the deep bosky dells, where the 
pungent scent of moss and pine-boughs fills the air with 
invigorating influences, or by the quiet rivers, flowing 
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peacefuUy under bending willows and past wide osier-beds, 
where the king-fisher swoops down with the sun-ray and 
the timid moor-hen paddles to and from her nest among 
the reeds, — in such haunts as these, the advent of a warm 
and brilliant May is fraught with that tremor of delight 
which gives birth to beauty, and conceming which that 
ancient and picturesque chronicler, Sir Thomas Malory, 
writes exultantly: "Like as May moneth flourisheth and 
flowerth in many gardens, so in likewise let every man of 
worship flourish his heart in this world!" 

There was a certain "man of worship" in the world at 
the particular time when this present record of life and 
love begins, who found himself very well-disposed to 
"flourish his heart" in the Malory an manner prescribed, 
when after many dark days of unseasonable cold and 
general atmospheric depression, May at last came in re- 
joicing. Seated under broad apple-boughs, which spread 
aroimd him like a canopy studded with rosy bud-jewels 
that shone glossy bright against the rough dark-brown 
stems, he surveyed the smiling scenery of his own garden 
with an air of satisfaction that was almost boyish, though 
his years had run well past forty, and he was a parson to 
boot A gravely sedate demeanour would have seemed 
the more fitting facial expression for his age and the 
generally accepted nature of his calling, — a kind of de- 
precatory toleration of the sunshine as part of the univer- 
sal "vanity" of mundane things, — or a condescending 
consdousness of the bursting apple-blossoms within his 
reach as a kind of inferior earthy circumstance which 
could neittier be altered nor avoided. 

The Reverend John Waiden, however, was one of those 
rarely gifted individuals who cannot assume an aspect 
which is foreign to t^mperament He was of a cheerfwl^ 
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even sanguin6 disposition, and his countenance faithfully 
reflected the ordinary bent of his humour. Seeing him at 
a distance, the casual observer would at once have judged 
him to be either an athlete or an ascetic. There was no 
superfiuous flesh about him; he was tall and muscular, 
with well-knit limbs, broad Shoulders, and a head alto- 
gether lacking in the humble or conciliatory "droop" which 
all worldly-wise parsons cnltivate for the benefit of their 
rieh patrons. It was a distinctively proud head, — almost 
aggressive, — indicative of strong character and self-reliance, 
well-poised on a füll throat, and set off by a considerable 
quantity of dark brown hair which was refractory in brush- 
ing, indined to uncanonical oirls, and plentifuUy dashed 
with grey. A broad forehead, deeply-set, dark-blue eyes, 
a straight and very prominent nose, a strong jaw and ob- 
stinate chin, — a firmly moulded mouth, round which many 
a sweet and tender thought had drawn kindly little lines 
of gentle smiling that were scarcely hidden by the silver- 
brown moustache, — such, briefly, was the appearance of 
one, who though only a country dergyman, of whom the 
great world knew nothing, was the living representative of 
more powerful authority to his little "eure of souls" than 
either the bishop of the diocese, or the King in all his 
majesty. 

He was the sole owner of one of the smallest "livings** 
in England, — an obscure, deeply-hidden, but perfectly un- 
spoilt and beautiful relic of mediseval days, situated in one 
of the loveliest of woodland counties, and known as the 
village of St Rest, sometimes called "St. Est." Until quite 
lately there had been considerable doubt as to the origin 
of this name, and the correct manner of its pronounce- 
ment Some said it should be, "St East," because, right 
across the purple moorland and beyond the line of blue 
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hüls where the sun rose, there stretched the sea, miles 
away and invisible, it is true, but nevertheless asserting its 
salty savour in every breath of wind that blew across the 
tufted pines. "StEast," therefore, said certain rural sages, 
was the real name of the village, because it faced the sea 
towards the east Others, however, dedared that the name 
was derived from the memory of some early Norman 
church on the banks of the peaceful river that wound its 
slow clear length in pelludd silver ribbons of light round 
and about the dover fields and high banks fringed with 
wild rose and snowy thom, and that it should, therefore, 
be "St Rest," or, better still, "The Saint's Rest" This 
latter theory had recently received strong confirmation by 
an unexpected witness to the past, — as will presently be 
duly Seen and attested. 

But St Rest, or St Est, whidiever name rightly be- 
longed to it, was in itself so insignificant as a "benefice," 
that its present rector, vicar, priest and patron had bought 
it for himself, through the good Offices of a friend, in the 
days when sudi purdiases were possible, and for some 
ten years had been supreme Dictator of his tiny kingdom 
and limited people. The diurch was his, — espedally his, 

since he had restored it entirely at his own expense, 

the rectory, a lop-sided, half-timbered house, built in the 
fifteenth Century, was his, — the garden, füll of flowering 
shrubs, carelessly planted and allowed to flourish at their 
own wild will, was his, — the ten acres of pasture-land that 
spread in green luxuriance roimd and about his dwelling 
were his, — and, best of all, the orchard, containing some 
five acres planted with the choicest apples, cherries, plums 
and pears, and bearing against its long, high southem wall 
the finest peaches and nectarines in the county, was his 
also. He had, in fact, everything that the heart of a maxv^ 
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especially the heart of a clergyman, could deslre, except 
a wife, — and that commodily had been offered to him 
firom many quarters in various delicate and diplomatic 
ways, — only to be as delicately and diplomatically rejected 

And truly there seemed no need for any change in his 
condition. He had gone on so far in life, — "so far!" he 
would occasionally remind himself, with a little smile and 
sigh, — that a more or less solitary habit had, by long 
famiUarity, become pleasant Actual loneliness he had 
never experienced, because it was not in his nature to feel 
lonely. His well-balanced intellect had the brilliant quality 
of a finely-cut diamond, bearing many facets, and reflect- 
ing all the hues of hfe in light and colour; thus it quite 
naturally happened that most things, even ordinary and 
common things, interested him. He was a great lover of 
books, and, to a moderate extent, a coUector of rare edi- 
tions; he also had a passion for archaeology, wherein he 
was sustained by a certain poetic insight of which he was 
himself unconscious. The ordinary archaeologist is generally 
a mere Dry-as-Dust, who plays with the bones of the past 
as Shakespeare's Juliet fancied she might play with her 
forefathers' joints, and who eschews aU use of the imagina- 
tive instinct as though it were some deadly evil. Whereas, 
it truly needs a very powerful imaginative lens to peer 
down into the recesses of bygone civilisations, and re- 
people the ruined haunts of dead men with their shadowy 
ghosts of leaming, art, enterprise, or ambition. 

To use the innermost eyes of his soul in such looking 
backward down the stream of Time, as well as in looking 
forward to that "crystal sea" of the imknown Future, flow- 
ing round the Great White Throne whence the river of 
life proceeds, was a favourite mental occupation with John 
Waiden. He loved antiquarian research, and all such 
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ßdentific problems as involve abstruse study and complex 
calculation, — but equally he loved the simplest flower and 
the most ordinary village tale of sorrow or mirth recounted 
to him by any one of bis unlessoned parishioners. He gave 
himself such change of air and scene as he thought he 
required, by taking long swinging walks about the country, 
and found sufficient relaxation in gardening, a science in 
which he displayed considerable skill. No one in all the 
neighbourhood could match his roses, or offer anything to 
compare with the purple and white masses of violets which, 
quite early in January came out under his glass frames 
not only perfect in shape and colour, but füll of the real 
"English" violet fragrance, a benediction of sweetness 
which somehow seems to be entirely withheld from the 
French and Russian blooms. For the rest, he was physi- 
cally sound and morally healthy, and lived, as it were, on 
the straight line from earth to heaven, beginning each day 
as if it were his first Ufe-opportunity, and ending it soberly 
and with prayer, as though it were his last 

To such a mind and temperament as his, the influences 
of Nature, the sublime laws of the Universe, and the en- 
vironment of existence, must needs move in drcles of 
harmonious unity, making loveliness out of commonness, 
and poetry out of prose. The devotee of what is mis- 
takenly called "pleasure," — enervated or satiated with the 
sickly moral exhalations of a corrupt sodety, — would be 
quite at a loss to understand what possible enjoyment 
could be obtained by sitting pladdly under an apple-tree 
with a well-thumbed volume of the wisdom of the inspired 
pagan Slave, Epictetus, in the band, and the eyes fixed, 
not on any printed page, but on a spray of warmly-blush- 
ing ahnond blossom, where a well-fed thrush, ruffling its 
sofUy speckled breast, was singing a wild Strophe conceror 
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ing its mate, which, could human skill have languaged its 
meaning, might have given ideas to a nation's laureate. 
Yet John Waiden found unalloyed happiness in this ap- 
parently vague and vacant way. There was an acute 
sense of joy for him in the repeated sweetness of the 
thrush's warbling, — the light breeze, stirring through a 
great bush of early flowering lilac near the edge of the 
lawn, sent out a wave of odour which tingled through his 
sensitive blood like wine, — the sunlight was warm and 
comforting, and altogether there seemed nothing wrong 
with the World, particularly as the moming's newspapers 
had not yet come in. With them would probably arrive 
the sad savour of human mischief and muddle, but tili 
these daily morbid records made their appearance, May- 
day might be accepted as God made it and gave it, — a 
gift imalloyed, pure, bright and calm, with not a shadow 
on its lovely face of Spring. The Stoic spirit of Epictetus 
himself had even seemed to join in the general delight of 
nature, for Waiden held the book half open at a page 
whereon these words were written: 

"Had we understanding thereof, would any other thing 
better beseem us than to hymn the Divine Being and laud 
Him and rehearse His gracious deeds? These things it 
were fitting every man should sing, and to chant the 
greatest and divinest hymns for this, that He has given us 
the power to observe and consider His works, and a Way 
wherein to walk. If I were a nightingale, I would do 
after the manner of a nightingale; if a swan, after that of 
a swan. But now I am a reasoning creature, and it be- 
hoves me to sing the praise of God; this is my task, and 
this I do, nor as long as it is granted me, will I ever 
abandon this post And you, too, I summon to join me 
in the same song." 
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"A wonderfuUy *advanced' Christian way of looking 
at life, for a pagan slave of the time of Nero!" thought 
Waiden, as his eyes wandered from the thrush on the al- 
mond tree, back to the volume in his hand,— "With all 
our teaching and preaching, we can hardly do better. I 
wonder " 

Here his mind became altogether distracted from classic 
lore, by the appearance of a very unclassic boy, clad in a 
suit of brown corduroys and wearing hob-nailed boots a 
couple of sizes too large for him, who, Coming suddenly 
out from a box-tree alley behind the gabled comer of the 
rectory, shüffled to the extreme verge of the lawn and 
stopped there, pulling his cap off, and treading on his own 
toes from left to right, and from right to left in a State of 
sheepish hesitancy. 

"Come along, — come along! Don't stand there, Bob 
Keeley!" And Waiden, rose, placing Epictetus on the 
seat he vacated. "What is it?" 

Bob Keeley set his hob-nailed feet on the velvety lawn 
with gingerly precaution, and advandng cap in hand, 
produced a letter, slighüy grimed by his thumb and fingen 

"From Sir Morton, please, sir! Hurgent, 'e sez." 

Waiden took the missive, small and neaüy folded, and 
bearing the words "Badsworth Hall" stamped in gold at 
the back of the envelope. Opening it, he read : 

"Sir Morton Pippitt presents his compliments to the 
Reverend John Waiden, and having a party of distinguished 
guests staying with him at the Hall, will be glad to know 
at what day and hour this week he can make a visit of 
inspection to the church with his friends." 

A slight tinge of colour overspread Walden's face. 
Presently he smiled, and tearing up the note leisurely, put 
th^ fragm^nt? into one of his large loose coat.^oc\Ä^s>i<^x 
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to scatter a shred of paper on his lawn or garden paths 
was an offence which neither he nor any of those he 
employed ever committed. 

"How is your mother, Bob?" he then said, approach- 
ing the stumpy urchin, who stood respectfully watching 
him and awaiting his pleasure. 

"Please, sir, she's all right, but she coughs orful!" 

"Coughs orful, does she?" repeated'the Reverend 
John, musingly. "Ah, that is bad! — I am sony! We 
must — let me think! — yes, Bob, we must see what we can 
do for her — eh?" 

"Yes, sir," replied Bob meekly, tuming his cap round 
and round and wondering what *Passon' was thinking 
about to have such a *funny look* in his eyes. 

"Yes!" repeated Waiden, cheerfully. "We must see 
what we can do for her! My compliments to Sir Morton 
Pippitt, Bob, and say I will write." 

"Nothink eise, sir?" 

"Nothing — or as you put it, Bob, *nothink eise!' I 
wish you would remember, my dear boy," — and here he 
laid his firm, well-shaped hand protectingly on the small 
brown corduroy Shoulder, — "that the word * nothing' does 
not terminate in a *k.' If you refer to your spelling- 
book, I am sure you will see that I am right. The 
Educational authorities would not approve of your pro- 
nunciation, Bob, and I am endeavouring to save you future 
trouble with the Government By the way, did Sir Morton 
Pippitt give you anjrthing for bringing his note to me?" 

"Sed he would when I got back, sir." 

"Said he would when you got back? Well, — I have 
my doubts, Bob, — I do not think he will. And the 
labourer being worthy of his hire, here is sixpence, which, 
if you like to do a sum on your slate, you will find is at 
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the rate of one penny per mile. When you are a work- 
ing man, you will understand the strict justice of my pay- 
ment. It is three miles from Badsworth Hall and three 
back again, — and now I come to think of it, what were 
you doing up at Badsworth?" 

Bob Keeley grinned from ear to ear. 

"Me an* Kitty Spruce went up on spec with a May- 
pole early, sir!" 

John Waiden smiled. It was May moming, — of course 
it was! — and in the village of St. Rest the old traditional 
customs of May Day were still kept up, though in the 
county town of Riversford, only seven miles away, they 
were forgotten, qr if remembered at all, were only used as 
an excuse for drinking and vulgär horse-play. 

"You and Kitty Spruce went up on spec? Very enter- 
prising of you both, I am sure! And did you make any* 
thing out of it?" 

"No, sir, — there ain't no ladies there, 'cept Miss 
Tabitha,— onny some London gents, — and Sir Morton, 'e 
flew into an orful passion — like 'e do, sir — an' told us to 
leave ofF singin' and git out, — *Git off my ground,' he 
'ollers — *Git off!' — then jest as we was a-gittin' off, he 
cools down suddint like, an' 'e sez, sez 'e: *Take a note 
to the dam passon for me, an' bring a hamser, an' I'U 
give yer somethink when yer gits back.' An' all the gents 
was a-sittin' at breakfast, with the winders wide open an* 
the smell of 'am an' eggs comin' through strong, an' they 
larfed fit to split theirselves, an' one on 'em tried to kiss 
Kitty Spruce, an' she spanked his face for 'im!" 

The narration of this remarkable incident, spoken with 
breathless rapidity in a burst of confidence, seemed to cause 
the rehef supposed to be obtained by a penitent in the 
confessional, and to lift a weight off Bob Keele^'s \säsä* 
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The smile deepened on the "Passon's" face, and for a mo 
ment he had some difficulty to control an outbreak of 
laughter, but, recollecting the possibly demoralising effect 
it might have on the more youthful members of the Com- 
munity, if he, the spiritual director of the parish were re- 
ported to have laughed at the pugnadous conduct of the 
valiant Kitty Spruce, he controlled himself, and assumed 
a toleranüy serious air. 

"That will do, Bob! — that will do! You must learn 
not to repeat all you hear, especially such objectionable 

words as may occasionally be used by a a a 

genüeman of Sir Morton Pippitt's high Standing." 

And here he squared his Shoulders and looked severely 
down on the abashed Keeley. Anon he unbent himself 
somewhat and his eyes twinkled with kindly humour: 
"Why didn't you bring the Maypole here?" he inquired; 
"I suppose you thought it would not be as good a *spec' 
as Badsworth Hall and the London gents — eh?" 

Bob Keeley opened his round eyes very wide. 

"We be all comin' 'ere, sir!" he burst out "All on us \^t 
— ever so many on us! But we reckoned to make a iHe 
round of the village first and see how we took on, and |imd 
finish up wi* you, sir! Kitty Spruce she be a-keepin' her Ipcu 
best ribbin for comin' 'ere — we be all a-comin' 'fore twelve!*' jold 

Waiden smiled. |«al 

**Good! I shall expect you! And mind you don't all V^ 
sing out of tune when you do come. If you commit such Ipa 

an offence, I shall let me see! — I shall make mince- 1^ 

meat of you! — I shall indeed! Positive mincemeat! — and |p^ 
bottle you up in jars for Christmas!" And he nodded 1 « 
with the ferociously bland air of the giant in a fairy tale, 1 ^ 
whose particular humour is the devouring of small children. | ^ 
^*Now yqu had better get back to Badsworth Hall with 1 ^ 
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my message. Do you remember it? My compliments to 
Sir Morton Pippitt, and I will write." 

He tumed away, and Bob Keeley made as rapid a 
departure as was consistent with the deep respect he feit 
for the "Passon," having extracted a promise from the 
butcher hoy o( the village, who was a friend of his, that 
if he were "quick about it," he would get a drive up to 
Badsworth and back again in the butcher's cart going 
there for Orders, instead of tramping it 

The Reverend John, meanwhile, strolled down one of 

the many winding garden paths, past Clusters of daffodils, 

narcissi and primroses, into a favourite comer which he 

called the "Wildemess," because it was left by his Orders 

in a more or less untrimmed, untrained condition of 

luxuriantly natural growth. Here the syringa, a name 

sometimes given by hörticultural pedants to the lilac, for 

Äö reason at all except to create confusion in the innocent 

minds of amateur growers, was opening its white "mock 

orange" blossoms, and a mass of flowering acbnites 

spread out before him like a carpet of woven gold. 

Here, töo, tufts of bluebells peeped forth from behind the 

moss-grown stems of several ancient oaks and elms, and 

purple pansies bordered the edge of the grass. A fine 

old wistaria grown in tree-form, formed a natural arch of 

entry to this shady retreat, and its flowers were just now 

I in their füll beauty, hanging in a magnificent profusion of 

i pale mauve grapelike bunches from the leafless stems. 

i Many roses, of the dimbing or "rambling" kind, were 

planted here, and John Walden's quick eye soon per- 

ceived where a long green shoot of one of those was loose 

and waving in the wind to its own possible detriment 

He feit in his pockets for a bit of roffia or twine to tie 

up tlje straying stem,— he was very sddom m>i5waN\\. ^^^ksä- 

Cotfs Good Man. /. "i 
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thing of the kind for such emergendes, but this time hc 
only groped among the fragments of Sir Morton Hp- 
pitt's note and found nothing useful. Stepping out on 
the path again, he looked about him and caught a glimpse 
of a stooping, bulky form in weather-beaten garments, plant- 
ing something in one of the borders at a little distance. 

"Baintonl" he called. 

The figure slowly raised itself, and as slowly tumed 
its head. 
- "Sirl" 

"Just; come here and tie this rose up, will you?" 

The individual addressed approached at a very de- 
liberate pace, dragging out some entangled roffia from his 
pocket as he came and severing it into lengths with his 
teeth. Waiden partly prepared his task for him by hold- 
ing up the rose branch in the way it should go, and on 
his arrival assisted him in the business of securing it to 
the knotty bough from which it had fallen. 

"That looks better!" he remarked a-pprovingly, as he 
stepped back and surveyed it "You might do this one 
at the same time while you are about it, Bainton." 

And he pointed to a network of '*Crimson rambler" 
rose-stems which had blown loose from their moorings and 
were lying across the grass. 

"This place wants a reg'lar dean out/* remarked 
Bainton then, in accents of deep disdain, as he stooped tc 
gather up the refractory branches: "It beats me, altogether 
Passon, to know what you wants wi' a forcin' bed for weedi 
an* stuff in the middl^ of a decent garden. That olc 
Wistaria Sinyens (Sinensis) is the only thing here that ii 
worth keeping. Ah! Y'are a precious sight, y'arel" h( 
continued, apostrophising the "rambler" branches — "Foi 
all yer green buds ye aia't a-goin' to do much this year 
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All sKain ah? 'umbug, y'are!— all leaf an' shoöt an* no 
flower, — ^like a great many people I knows on — ah! — an* 
not so far from this village neither! Td clear it all out if 
I was you, Passon, — I would reely nowl" 

Waiden laughed. 

"Don't open the cid argument, Bainton!" he said 
good-humouredly. "We have talked of this before. I like 
ä bit of wild Nature sometimes." 

"Wild natur!" echoed Bainton. "Seems to me natur 
allus wants a bit of a wash an' brush up 'fore she sits 
down to her master's table; — an' who's 'er master? Man! 
She's jest like a child comin' out of a play in the woods, 
an* 'er 'air's all blown, an' 'er nails is all dirty. That's 
natur! Trim 'er up an' curl 'er 'air an' she's worth look- 
ing at Natur! Lor*, Passon, if ye likes wild natur ye ain't 
got no call to keep a gard'ner, But if ye pays me an' 
keeps me, ye must 'spect me to do my duty. Wherefore 
I sez: why not 'ave this 'ere musty-fusty place, a reg'ler 
breedin' 'ole for hinsects, wopses, 'omits, snails an' green 
caterpillars — ah! an' I shouldn't wonder if potatx)-fly got 
amongst 'em, too! why not, I say, have it cleaned out?" 

"I like it as it is," responded Waiden with cheerful 
imperturbability, and a smile at the thick-set obstinate- 
looking figure of his "head man about the place" as 
Bainton loved to be called. "Have you planted out my 
phloxes?" 

"Planted 'em out every one," was the reply; "likewhich 
the Delphy Inums. An' I've put enough sweet peas in to 
supply Covint Garden market, bearin' in mind as 'ow you 
sed you couldn't have enough on 'em. Sir Morton Pippitt's 
Lunnon valet come along the day I was a-doin' of it, an* 
'e peeps over the 'edge an' 'e sez, sez 'e: *Weedin' com, 
are yer?' *No, ye gowk,' s.ez I! *Ever s^eii eora. ^ ^ 
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*cept in a bin! Mixed wi' thistles, mebbe?' An' theü 
he used a bit of 'is master's or'nary language, which as ye 
knows, Passon, is chice — partikler chice. *Evil Communica- 
tions c'rupts good manners' even in a valet wot 'as no 
more to do than wash an' comb a man like a 'oss, an' 
pocket fifty pun a year for keepin' of 'is haristocratic 
master clean. Lor' ! — what a wurrld it is ! — what a wnrrld I " 

He had by this time tied up the "Crimson rambler" 
in orderly fashion, and the Reverend John, stroking his 
moustache to hide a smile, proceeded to issue various 
Orders according to his usual daily custom. 

"Don't forget to plant some mignonette in the west 
border, Bainton. Not the giant kind, — the odour of the 
large blooms is rough and coarse compared with that of 
the smaller variety. Put plenty of the 'common stuif' in, 
— such mignonette as our grandmothers grew in their 
gardens, before you Latin-loving horticultural wise-acres 
began to try for size rather than sweetness." 

Bainton drew himself up with a quairit assumption of 
dignity, and by lifling his head a little more, showed his 
countenance fuUy, — a countenance which, though weather- 
wom and deeply furrowed, was a distinctly intelligent one, 
shrewd and thoughtful, with sundry little curves of humour 
Hghting up its native expression of satvmiine sedateness. 

"I suppose y'are alludin' to the F.R.H.'s, Passon," he 
said. "They all loves Latin, as cats loves milk; howsom- 
ever, they never knows 'ow to pronounce it Likewhich 
myself not bein' a F.R.H. nor likely to be, Pm bound to 
confess I dabbles in it a bit, — though there's a chap wot 
I gets cheap shrubs of, his Latin's worse nor mine, an' 'e's 
got all the three letters after 'is name. 'Ow did *e get 
'em? By reason of competition in the Chrysanthum Show. 
Lor*! Henny fool can grow ye a chrysanthum as big as. 
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äcabbage, if that's yer fancy, — that ain't scientific gard'ninM 
An' as for the mignonette, I reckon to agree wi' ye, Pas- 
soii — the size ain't the sweetness, likewhich when I mar- 
ried, I married a small lass, for sez I: *Little to carry, less 
to keep!' An' that's true enough, though she's gained in 
breadth, LorMove 'er! — wot she never 'ad in heighth. As 
I was a-sayin', the chap wot I gets shrubs of, reels off 'is 
Latin like chollops of mud off a garden scraper; but 'e 
don't understand it while 'e sez it Jes' for show, bless 
yel It all goes down wi' Sir Morton Pippitt, though, for 
'e sez, sez 'e: *My cabbages are the prize vegetable, 
grown by Mr. Smogorton of Worcester, F.R.H.* 'E's got 
it in 'is Catlog! Hör! — hör! — hör! Passon, a bit o' 
Latin do go down wi' some folk in the gard'nin' line — it 
do reely now!" 

"Talking of Sir Morton Pippitt," said Waiden, dis- 
regarding his gardener's gamility, "it seems he has visi- 
tors up at the Hall." 

"'E 'as so," retumed Bainton. "Reg'ler weedy waifs 
an' strays o' 'umanity, if one may go by out'ard appear- 
ance; not a single firm, weQ-put-down leg among 'em. 
Mos'ly *lords' and *sirs.' Bein' so jes' lately knighted for 
buildin' a 'ospital at Riversford, out of the proceeds o' 
bone meltin' into buttons, Sir Morton couldn't a' course 
be expected to put up wi' a piain *mister' takin' food 
wi' 'im." 

"Well, well — whoever they are, they want to see the 
church." 

"Seems to me a sight o' folks wants to see the church 
since ye spent so much money on it, Passon," said Bainton 
sotnewhät resentfully, "There oughter be a Charge made 
for entry." 
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Waiden smiled thoughtfully; but there was a small 
line of vexation on his brow. 

"They want to see the church," he repeated, "or 
rather Sir Morton wants them to 'inspect' the church;" — 
and then his smile expanded and became a soft mellow 
laugh. "What a pompous old fellow it is! One would 
almost think he had restored the church himself, and not 
only restored it, but built it altogether and endowed it!'' 
He tumed to go, then suddenly bethought himself of other 
gardening matters, — "Bainton, that bare comer near the 
house must be fiUed with clematis. The plants are just 
ready to bed out And look to the geraniums in the 
front border. By the way, do you see that straight line 
along the wall there, — where I am pointing?" 

"Yes, sir!" dutifully rejoined Bainton, shading his eyes 
from the strong sun with one grimy hand. 

"Well, plant nothing but hoUyhocks there, — as many 
as you can cram in. We must have a blaze of colour to 
contrast with those dark yews. See to the jessamine and 
passion-flowers by the porch; and there is a *Gloire' rose 
near the drawing-room window that wants cutting back a 
bit" He moved a Step or two, then again tumed: "I 
shall want you later on in the orchard, — the grass there 
needs attending to." 

A slow grin pervaded Bainton's countenance. 

"Ye minds me of the 'Oly Scripter, Fasson, ye does 
reely now!" he said — "Wi' all yer different Orders an' 
idees, y*are behavin' to me like the very moral o* the livin' 
Wurrd!" 

Waiden looked amused. 

"How do you make that out?" 

"Easy enough, sir, — *The Scripter moveth us in sun'ry 
placesM Hör! — hör! — hör! — " and Bainton burst into a 
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lioarse chuckle of mirth,' entirely delighted with his own 
witticism, and walked off, not waiting to see whether its 
«ffect on his master was one of offence or appreciation. 
He was pretty sure of his ground, however, for he left 
John Waiden laughing, a laugh that irradiated his face 
with some of the sunshine stored up in his mind. And 
the sparkle of mirth still lingered in his eyes as, crossing 
the lawn and passing the seat where the volume of Epicte- 
tus lay, now gratuitously decorated by a couple of pale 
pink shell-like petals dropped from the apple-blossoms 
above it, he entered his house, and proceeding to his study 
sat down and wrote the following brief epistle: 

"The Reverend John Waiden presents his compliments 
to Sir Morton Pippitt, and in reply to his note begs to say 
that, as the church is always open and free, Sir Morton 
and his friends can *inspect' it at any time provided no 
Service is in progress." 

Putting this in an envelope, he sealed and stamped it 
It should go by post, a,nd Sir Morton would receive it 
next moming. There was no need for a "special mes- 
senger," either in the person of Bob Keeley, or in the 
authorised Puck of the Post Office Messenger-service. 

"For there is not the slightest hurry," he said to him- 
self. "It will not hurt Sir Morton to be kept waiting. 
^On the contrary, it will do him good. He had it all his 
own way in this parish before I came,— but now for the 
past ten years he has known what it is tö *kick against 
the pricks' of legitimate Church authority. Legitimate 
Church authority is a fine thing! Half the Churchmen in 
the World don't use it, and a goodly portion of the other 
half misuse it But when you've got a bumptious, purse- 
proud, self-satisfied old county snob like Sir Morton Pippitt 
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to deal with| the pressure of tbe iron hand ^ouid be dis^ 
.tinctly exercised under the velvet.gbve!" 

He laughed heartily, throwing back bis head with a 
sense of enjoyment in bis laughter. Then, rising from his 
desk^ be tumed towards tbe wide latticed doors of bis 
study, whicb opened into tbe garden, and, looked out 
dreamily, as tbougb looking across the world and far be- 
yond it Tbe sweet mixed warbling of birds, the thousand 
indistinguisbable odours of flowers, made tbe air both 
fragrant and musical. Tbe glorious sunsbine, tbe dear 
blue sky, the rustling of the young leaves, the whispering 
swish of tbe warm wind througb the sbrubberies, — all 
these influences entered the mind and soul of tbe man 
and aroused a keen joy whicb almost touched tbe verge 
of sadness. Life pulsated about bim in such waves of 
Creative passion, that his own heart throbbed uneasily with 
Nature's warm restlessness; and the imanswerable query 
whicb, in spite of bis high and spiritual faith bad often 
troubied bim, came back again hauntingly to bis mind, — 
"Why sbould Life be made so beautiful only to end in 
Death?" 

This was tbe Shadow that bung over all things; this 
was the one darkness he and others of bis calling were 
commissioned to transfuse into ligbt, — this was tbe one 
dismal end for all poor human creatures whicb be, as a 
minister of tbe Gospel was bound to try and represent as 
not an End but a Beginning, — and his soul was moved to 
profound love and pity as be raised his eyes to the serene 
heavens and asked bimself: "What compensation can all 
tbe most eloquent teaching and preaching make to men 
for the loss of tbe mere sunsbine? Can tbe vision of a 
world beyond the grave satisfy the heart so much as this 
one perfect moming of MayP* 
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An involuntary sigh escaped him. The beating wings 
of a swallow flying fronti its nest under the old gabled 
eaves above him flashed a reflex of quivering light against 
his eyes; and away in the wide meadow beyond, where 
the happy cattle wandered up to their fetlocks in cowslips 
and lush grass, the cuckoo called with cheerful persistence. 
One of old Chaucer's quaintly worded legends came to 
his mindy — telling how the courtly knight Ardte, 

'*Is risen, and looketh on the merrie daye 
All for to do his öbservanoe to Maye,— « 
And to the grove of which that 1 you told, 
By äventure his way lie gan to hold 
To maken hün a garland of the greves, 
Were It of woodbind or of hawthorn leaves, 
And loud he sung against the sunny sheen, — 
•O Maye with all thy flowers and Äy green, 
Right welcome be thou, fair^, fresh6 Maye! 
I hope that I some green here getten may ! ' " 

Smihng at the, antique simpUdty and freshness of the 
lines as they rang across his brain like the musical jingle 
of an old-world spinet, his ears suddenly caught the sound 
of young voices singing at a distance, 

"Here corae the children!" he said; and stepping out 
from his open window into the garden, he again bent his 
ear to Hsten. The tremulous voices came nearer and 
nearer, and words could now be distinguished, breaking 
through the primitive quavering melody of "The Mayers* 
Song" known to all the country side since the thirteenth 
Century: 

•*Remember us poor Mayers all.-*- 
And thus do we begin, 
To lead our lives in righteousnessi 
Qr els^ we die in sip. 
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We have been rambling all this night, 

And almost all this day, 
And now returning back again, 

We bring you in the May. 

The hedges and trees they are so green. 

In the sunne's goodly heat, 
Our Heavenly Father He watered them 

With His Heavenly dew so sweet. 

A branch of May we have brought you " 

Here came a pause and the chorus dropped into an 
uncertain raurmur. John Waiden heard his garden gates 
Swing back on their hinges, and a shußiing cnrnch of 
numerous small feet on the gravel path. 

"G*am, Susie!" cried a shrill boy's voice— "If )r*are 
leadin' us, leadl G'am!" 

A sweet flute-like treble responded to this emphatic 
adjuration, singing alone, clear and high, 

"A branch of May -** 

and then all the other voices chimed in: 

" A branch of May we have brought you 
And at your door it Stands, 

*Tis but a sprout, 

But 'tis budded out 
By tlie work of our Lord*s hands I " 

And with this, a great crown of crimson and white 
blossoms, set on a tall, gaily-painted pole and adomed 
with bright coloured ribbons, came nid-nodding down the 
box-tree alley to the middle of the lawn opposite Walden's 
study window, where it was quickly straightened up and 
held in position by the eager hands of some twenty or 
thirty chüdren, of all sizes and ages, who, surrounding it 
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p. at its base, tumed their faces füll of shy exultation towards 
their pastor, still singing, but in more careful time and tune: 

"The Heavenly gates are open wide, 
Our patlis are beaten plain, 
And if a man be not too far goqe, 
He may retum again. 

The moon shines bright and the stars give light 

A little before it is day, 
So God bless you all, both great and small, 

And send you a meme May!" 



CHAPTER n. 

FoR a moment or two Waiden foiind himself smitten 
by so streng a sense of the mere simple sensuous joy of 
living, that he could do no more than stand looking in 
silent admiration at the pretty group of expectant young 
t:reatures gathered round the Maypole, and huddled, as it 
were, under its cumbrous crown of dewy blossoms, which 
showed vividly against the clear sky, while the long 
streamers of red, white and blue depending from its 
summity trailed on the daisy-sprinkled grass at their feet 

Every little face was familiär and dear to him. That 
awkward lad, grinning from ear to ear, with a particularly 
iine sprig of flowering hawthom in his cap, was Dick 
Styles; — certainly a very different individual to Chaucer's 
knight, Arcite, but resembling him in so far that he had 
evidently gone into the woods early, moved by the same 
desire: "I hope that I some green here getten may!" That 
tiny girl, well to the front, with a clean white frock on 
and no hat to cover her tangle of golden curls, was Baby 
Hippolyta, — the last, the very last, of the seemingly end- 
less sprouting olive branches of the sexton, Adam Frost 
Why the poor child had been doomed to carry ths. "oäxcät 
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of Hippolyta, no one ever knew. When he, Waiden, had 
christened her, he aJmost doubted whether he had heard 
the lengthy appellation aright, and ventured to ask the 
godmother of the occasion to repeat it in a louder voice. 
Whereupon "Hip — po — ly — ta" was uttered in such streng 
tones, so thoroughly well enunciated, that he could no 
longer mistake it, and the helpless infant, screaming lustily, 
left the simple English baptismal fönt burdened with a 
purely Greek designation. She was, however, always called 
"Ipsie" by her playmates, and even her mother and father, 
who were entirely responsible for her name in the first in- 
stance, found it somewhat weighty for daily utterance and 
gladly adopted the simpler sobriquet, though the eiders of 
the village generally were rather fond of calling her with 
much solemn unction: "Baby Hippolyta," as though it 
were an elaborate joke. Ipsie was one of the loveUest 
children in the village, and though she was only two-and- 
a-half years old, she was fully aware of her own charms. 
She was pushed to the front of the Maypole this moming, 
merely because she was pretty,— and she knew it That 
was why she lifted the extreme edge of her short skirt 
and put it in her mouth, thereby displaying her fat inno- 
cent bare legs extensively, and smiled at the Reverend 
John Waiden out of the uplifted corners of her forget-me- 
not blue eyes. Then there was Bob Keeley, more or less 
breathless with excitement, having just got back again from 
Badsworth Hall, his friend the butcher boy having driven 
him to and from that place "in a jiffy" as he afterwards 
described it, — and there was a very sparkling, smiling, 
vivacious little person of about fifteen, in a lilac cotton 
frock, who wore a wreath of labumum on her black curls, 
no other than Kitty Spruce, generally alluded to in the 
village as "Bob Keeley's gel;" — and Standing near Baby 
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Hippolyta, or "Ipsie," was the acknowledged young beauty 
of the place, Susie Prescott, a slip of a lass with a fair 
Madonna-like face, long chestnut curls and great, dark, 
soft eyes like pansies fiUed with dew. Susie had a de- 
dded talent for music, — she sang very prettily, and led 
the village choir, under the guidance of Miss Janet Eden, 
the schoolmistress. This moming, however, she was risk- 
mg the duties of conductorship on her own account, and 
very sweet she looked in her cheap white nunsveiling gown, 
wearing a bunch of narcissi carelessly set in her hair and 
carrying a flowering hazel-wand in her hand, with which 
she beat time for her companions as they foUowed her 
bird-like carolling in the "Mayers* Song." But just now 
all singing had ceased, — and every one of the children had 
their round eyes fixed on John Waiden with a mingling of 
timidity, aflfection and awe that was very winning and 
pretty to behold. 

Taking in the whole picture of nature, youth and beauty, 
as it was set against the pure background of the sky, 
Waiden realised that he was expected to say something, — 
in fact, he had been called upon to say something every 
jrear at this time, but he had never been able to conquer 
ihe Singular nervousness which always overcame him on 
mch occasions. It is one thing to preach from a pulpit 
to an assembled congregation who are prepared for ortho- 
doxy and who are ready to Hsten with more or less 
Patience to the expounding of the same, — but it is quite 
another to speak to a number of girls and boys all füll of 
mirth and mischief, and as ready for a frolic as a herd of 
young colts in a meadow. Especially when it happens 
that most of the girls are pretty, and when, as a clergy- 
man and director of souls, one is conscious that the boys 
are mpre or less all in. love with the girls, — that one is a,. 
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bachelor, — getting on in years too; — and that — chiefest of 
all — it is May-moming! One may perhaps be conscious of 
a contraction at the heart, — a tightening of the throat,— 
even a slight mist b^fore the eyes may tease and perplex 
such an one — who knows? A flash of lost youth may 
sting the memory, — a boyish craving for love and sym- 
pathy may stir the blood, and may make the gravest 
parson's speech incoherent, — for after all) even a minister 
of the Divine is but a man. 

At any rate the Reverend John found it difficult to 
begin, The round forget-me-not eyes of Baby Hippolyta 
stared into his face with relentless persistency, — the velvet 
pansy-coloured ones of Susie Prescott smiled confidingly 
up at him with a bewildering youthfulness and uncon- 
sciousness of charm; and the mischief-loving small boys 
and village yokels who stood grouped against the Maypole 
like rough fairy foresters guarding magic timber, were, with 
all the rest of the diildren, hushed into a breathless ex- 
pectancy, waiting eagerly for "Passon" to speak. And 
"Fasson" thereupon began, — in the lamest, feeblest, most 
paternally orthodox manner: 

"My dear children " 

"Hooray! Hooray! Three cheers for *Passon!' Hoorayl" 

Wild whooping followed, and the Maypole rocked un- 
easily, and began to slant downward in a drunken fashion, 
like a convivial giant whom strong wine has made doubt- 
ful of his footing. 

"Take care, you young rascals!" cried Waiden, letting 
sentiment, orthodoxy and eloquence go to the winds, — 
"You will have the whole thing down!" 

Peals of gay laughter responded, and the nodding 
mass of bloom was swiftly pulled up and assisted to Sup- 
port its necessaiy horizontd dignity.. But here Baby Hip- 
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polyta suddenly created a diversion. Moved perhaps by 
the consdousiiess of her own beauty, or by the general 
exdtement around her, she suddenly waved a mimature 
brauch of hawthom and emitted a pierdng yell. 
"Passonl Tum 'ere! Passon! Tum 'ere!" 
There was no possibility of "holding forth" afler this. 
A Short address on the brevity of life, as being co-equal 
with the evanescent joys of a Maypole, would hardly serve, 
— and a fatherly admonition as to the unbecoming at- 
titude of mendicancy assumed by independent young vil- 
lagers carrying a great crown of flowers round to every 
house in the neighbourhood, and demanding pence for 
the show, would Scarcely be populär, Because what did 
the "Mayers* Song" say: 

"The Heavenly gates are opened wide, 
Our paths are beaten piain; 
And if a man be not too far gone, 
He may retom again." 

And the "Heavenly gates" of Spring being wide open, 

the Reverend John thought his spedal path was "beaten 

piain" for the occasion; and not being "too far gone" 

either in bigotry or lack of heart, John did what he re- 

verently imagined the Divine Master might have done 

when He "took a little child and set it in the midst" He 

obeyed Baby Hippolyta's imperious command, and to her 

again loudly reiterated "Passon! Tum 'ere!" he sprang for- 

ward and caught her up in his arms, kissing her rosy 

cheeks heartily as he did so, Seated in "high exalted 

State" upon his Shoulder, "Ipsie" became Hippolyta in 

good eamest, so thoroughly aware was she of her dignity, 

while, holding her as lightly and buoyantly as he would 

have held a bird, the Reverend John tumed his smiling 

face on his young parishioners. 
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"Come along, boys and girls!*' he exclaimed, — "Come 
and plant the Maypole in the big meadow yonder, as you 
did last year! It is a holiday for us all to-day, — for me 
as well as for you! It has always been a holiday even 
before the days when great Elizabeth was Queen of Eng- 
land, and though many dear old customs have fallen into 
disuse with the changing world, St Rest has never yet 
been robbed of its May-day festival! Be thankful for 
that, children! — and come along; — but move carefuUyl— 
keep Order, — and sing as you come!" 

Whereupon Susie Prescott lifted up her pretty voice 
again and her hazel-wand bäion at the same moment, and 
Started the chorus with the verse: 

" We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day; 
And now retorning back again, 
We bring you in the May!" 

And thus carolling, they passed through the garden 
moving meadow-wards, Waiden at the head of the proces- 
sion, — and Baby Hippolyta seated on his Shoulder, was 
so elated with the gladsome sights and sounds, that she 
clasped her chubby arms round "Passon's" neck and 
kissed him with a fervour that was as fresh and delight- 
ful as it was irresistibly comic. 

Bainton, making his way along the southem wall of 
the orchard, to take a "glance round" as he termed it, at 
the condition of the wall fruit-trees before his master joined 
him on the usual moming tour of inspection, stopped and 
drew aside to watch the merry procession winding along 
under the brown stems dotted with thousands of red buds 
Splitting into pink-and-white bloom; and a slow smile 
moved the furrows of his face upward in various pleasant 
ünes as he saw the "Fasson" leading it with.a light step, 
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canying the laughing "Ipsie" on his Shoulder, and now and 
again joining in the "Mayers' Song" with a mellow baritone 
voice that warmed and sustained the whole chorus. 

"There 'e goes!" he said half aloud — "Jes' Hke a boy! 
— for all the wurrld like a boy! I reckon 'e*s got the 
secret o' never growin' old, for all that 'is 'air's tumin' a 
bit grey. 'Ow many passons in this 'ere neighbrood would 
carry the children hke that, I wonder? Not one on 'em! 
— though there's a many to pick an* choose from — a 
damed sight too many if you axes my opinion! Old Putty 
Leveson, wi's bobbin' an' 'is bowin's to the east — hör! — 
hör! — hör! — a fine east 'e's got in 'is mouldy preachin' 
bam, wi' a whitewashed wall an' a dirty bit o' tinsel fixed 
up agin it — he wouldn't touch a child o' oum, to save 'is 
life — though 'e's got three or four mean, lyin' pryin' brats 
of 'is own runnin' wild about the place as might jest as 
well 'ave never been bom. And as for Francis Anthony, 
the 'igh pontiff o' Riversford, wi's big altar-cloak embrided 
for 'im by all the poor skinny spinsters wot ain't never 
'ad no Chance to marry — 'e'd see all the children blowed 
to bits under the waÜs of Jericho to the sound o' the 
tnimpets afore 'e'd touch 'em! Talk o' saints! — I'm not 
very good at unnerstannin' that kind o' folk, not seein' 
myself 'owever a saint could manage to get on in this 
mortal wurrld; but I reckon to think there's a toUable 
Imitation o' the real article in Passon Waiden — the jolly 
sort o' saint, o* coorse, — not the prayin', whinin', snuffin' 
kind. 'E's been doin' nothin' but good ever since 'e came 
'ere, which m'appen partly from 'is not bein' married. If 
'e'd gotten a wife, the place would a' been awsome dif- 
ferent Not but wot 'e ain't a bit cranky over 'is flowers 
'issdf. But I'd rather 'ave 'im fussin' round than a pet- 
ticut arter me. A petticut at 'ome's enough, an' I ain't 

God*s Good Man, /, "^ 
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complainih' on it, though it's a bit breezy sometimes,-^but 
a petticut in the gard'nin' line would drive me main wild 
— it would reely now!" 

And still smiling with perfect complacency, he watched 
the Maypole being carried carefully along the space of 
grass lefl open between the fruit trees on either side of 
the orchard, and followed its bright patch of colour and 
the children's faces and forms around it, tili it entirdy 
disappeared among the thicker green of a dump of elms 
that bordered the "big meadow," which Waiden generally 
kept clear of both crops and cattle for the benefit of the 
village Sports and pastimes. 

He was indeed the only landowner in the district who 
gave any consideration of this kind to the needs of the 
people. St Rest was surrounded on all sides by several 
large private properties, richly wooded, and possessing 
many acres of ploughed and pasture land, but there was 
no public right-of-way across any single one of them, and 
every field, every woodland path, every tempting dell was 
rigidly fenced and guarded from "vulgär" intrusion. None 
of the proprietors of these estates, however; appeared to 
take the least personal joy or pride in their possessions. 
They were for the most part away in London for "the 
season" or abroad "out" of the season, — and their ex- 
tensive woods appeared to exist chiefly for the preserva- 
tion of game, reared solely to be shot by a few idle louts 
of fashion during September and October, and also for 
the convenience and support of a certain land agent, one 
Oliver Leach, who cut down fine old timber whenever he 
needed money, and thought it advisable to pocket the pro- 
ceeds of such devastation. 

Scarcely in one instance out of a hundred did the 
actual owners of property miss the trees sufficiently to ask 
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what had beconfie of them. So long as the game was all 
right, they paid little heed to the rest The partridges 
and the pheasants thrived, and so did Mr. Oliver Leach, 
He enjoyed, however, the greatest unpopularity of any 
man in the neighbourhood, which was some small com- 
fort to those who believed in the laws of compensation 
and justice. Bainton was his particular enemy for one, 
and Bainton's master, John Waiden, for another. His long- 
practised "knavish tricks" and the malicious delight he 
took in trying to destroy or disfigure the sylvan beauty of 
the landscape by his brutish ignorance of the art of 
forestry, combined with his own personal greed, were be- 
ginning to be well-known in St. Rest, and it is very certain 
that on May-moming, when the youngsters of the village 
were abroad and, to a great extent, had it all their own 
way, (aided and abetted in that way by the recognised 
authority of the place, the minister himself,) he would 
never have dared to show his hard face and stiffly upright 
figure anywhere, lest he should be unmercifuUy "guyed" 
without a Chance of rescue or appeal. 

With the disappearance of the Maypole into the further 
tneadow, Bainton likewise disappeared on his round of duty, 
which, as he had declared, moved him "in sundry places," 
and for a little while the dove-like spirit of Spring brooded 
in restful silence over the quiet orchard and garden. 

The singing of the May-day children had now grown 
so faint and far as to be scarcely audible, — and the call 
of the cuckoo shrilling above the plaintive murmur of the 
wood pigeons, soon absorbed even the echo of the young 
human voices passing away. A light breeze stirred the 
tender green grass, shaking down a shower of pink al- 
mond bloom as it swept fan-like through the luminous air, 
— a skylark half lo§t in the brilliant blue, began to descend 
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earthwards, flinging out a sparkling fountain of music with 
every quiver of his jewel-like wings, and away in the 
sheltered shade of a small hazel copse, the faint fluty 
notes of a nightingale trembled with a mysterious sweet- 
ness suggestive of evening, when the song should be fulL 
More than an hour elapsed, and no living being en- 
tered the seclusion of the parson's garden save Nebbie, 
the parson's rough Aberdeen terrier, who, appearing sud- 
denly at the open study-window, snüfed at the fair pro- 
spect for a moment, and then, stepping out with a leisurely 
air of proprietorship lay down on the grass in the füll 
sunshine. A wise-looking dog was Nebbie, — though few 
would have thought that his füll name was Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Only the Reverend John knew that Nebbie was 
perfectly aware that the children had come with the May- 
pole, and that his master had accompanied them to the 
big meadow. Nebbie also knew that presently that same 
master of his would retum again to make the circuit of 
the garden in the Company of Bainton, according to cus- 
tom, — and as he stretched his four hairy paws out com- 
fortably, and blinked his brown eyes at a portly blackbird 
prodding in the turf for a worm within a stone^s throw of 
him, he was evidently considering whether it would be 
worth his while, as an epicurean animal, to escort these 
two men on their usual round on such a warm pleasant 
moming. For it was a dog's real lazy day, — a day when 
merely to lie on the grass was sufficient satisfaction for 
the canine mind. And Nebbie, yawning extensively, and 
stretching himself a little more, closed his eyes in a rapture 
of peace, and stirred his tail slightly with one, two, three 
mild taps on the soft grass, when a sudden clear whistle 
caused him to spring up with every hair bristling on end, 
fore-paws well forward and eyes wide open. 
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"Nebbie! Nebbie!" 

Nebbie was nothing if not thoroughbred, and the voice 
of his master was, despite all considerations of sleep and 
sunshine, to him as the voice of the commanding officer 
to a subaltem. He was ofF like a shot at a tearing pace, 
nose down and tail erect, and in less than a minute had 
scented Waiden in the shrubbery, which led by devious 
windings down from the orchard to the banks of the river 
Rest, and there finding him, started frantically gambolling 
round and round him, as though years had parted man 
and dog from one another, instead of the brief space of 
an hour. Waiden was smiling to himself, and his coun- 
tenance was extremely pleasant. Nebbie, with the quaint 
conceit common to pet animals, imagined that the smile 
was produced specially for him, and continued his wild 
Jumps and barks tili his red tongue hung a couple of 
inches out of his mouth with excess of heat and enthusiasm. 

"Nebbie! Nebbie!" said the Reverend John, mildly; 
"don't make such a noise! Down, lad, down!" 

Nebbie subsided, and on reaching the river bank, 
squatted on his haunches, with his tongue still loUing out, 
while he watched his master step on a small floating pier 
attached by iron chains and posts to the land, and bend 
therefrom over into the clear water, looking anxiously 
downward to a Spot he well knew, where hundreds of rare 
water-lilies were planted deep in the bed of the stream. 

"Nymphea Odorata," — he murmured, in the yeaming 
tone of alover addressing his beloved; — "Nymphea Chro- 

matella now I wonder if I shall see anything of them 

this year! The Aurora Caroliniana must have been eaten 
up by water-rats!" 

Nebbie uttered a short bark. The faintest whisper of 
"rats" seriously affected lii§ nerves, He could have töld. 
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his master many a harrowing story of those mischievous 
creatures swimming to and fro in the peaceful flood, tear- 
ing with their sharp teeth at the Uly roots, and making a 
horrible havoc of all the most perfect buds of promise. 
The river Rest itself was so clear and bright that it was 
difficult to associate rats with its silver flowing, — yet rats 
there were, hiding among the osiers and sedges, frighten- 
ing the moorhens and reed-warblers out of their little in- 
nocent lives. Nebbie caught and killed them whenever 
he could, — but he had no particular taste for swimming, 
and he was on rather "strained relations" with a pair of 
swans who, with a brood of cygnets kept fierce guard on 
the opposite bank against all unwelcome intrusion. 

His careful examination of the Uly beds done, John 
Waiden sprang back again from the pier to the land, and 
there hesitated a moment His eyes rested longingly on 
a light punt, which, running half out of a rustic boathouse, 
swayed suggestively on the gleaming water. 

"I wish I had time, — " he said, half aloud, while 
Nebbie wagging his tail violently, sat waiting and expectant 
The river looked deliciously tempting. The young green 
of the silver birches drooping above its shining surface, 
the Ughts and shadows rippling across it with every breath 
of air, — the skimming of swallows to and fro, — the hum 
of bees among the cowslips, thyme and violets that were 
pushing fragrantly through the clipped turf, — were all so 
many wordless invitations to him to go forth into the fair 
freedom of Nature. 

"The green trees whispered low and mild, 
It was a sound of joy ! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked rae in their arms so wiidl 
Still they looked on me and srailed 
As if I were a boy ! " 
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Such simple lines, — by Longfellow too, the despised of 
all the Sir Oracles of criticism, — yet coming to Walden's 
memory suddenly, they touched a chord of vivid emotion. 

"And still they whispered soft and low! 
Oh, 1 could not choose but go ! *' 

he hummed half under his breath, and then with a de- 
dded movement tumed from the winding river towards 
the house. 

"No, Nebbiey it's no use," he said aloud, addressing 
his four-footed comrade, who thereupon got up reluctantly 
and began to trot pensively beside him — "We mustn't be 
selfish. There are a thousand and one things to do. 
There is dinner to be served to the children at two o'clock 
— there is Mrs. Kedey to call upon — there are the school 
accounts to be looked into, — " here he glanced at his 
watch — "Good Heavens! — how time flies! It is half-past 
eleven! I shaJl have to see Bainton later on." 

He hurried his steps and was just in sight of his study 
window, when he was met by his parlourmaid, a neat, 
trim young woman who rejoiced in the euphonious name 
of Hester Rockett, and who said as she approached him: 

"If you please, sir, Mrs. Spruce." 

His genial face feil a little, and he heaved a short sigh. 

"Mrs. Spruce? Oh Lord! — I mean, very well! Show 
her in, Hester, You are sure she wants to see me? Or 
is it her girl Kitty she is after?" 

"She didn't mention Kitty, sir," replied Hester de- 
murely; "she said she wished to see you very particular." 

"All right! Show her into my study, and afterwards 
just go round to the orchard and teil Bainton I will see 
him when he's had his dinner. I know I sha'n't get off 
under an hour at least!" 
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He sighed again, then smiled, and entered the house, 
Nebbie sedately following. Arrived in his own qmet sanctum, 
he took off his soft slouched hat and seated himself at his 
desk with a composed air of patient attention, as the door 
was opened to admit a matronly-looking lady with a round 
and florid countenance, clad in a voluminous black gown, 
and wearing a somewhat aggressive black bonnet, "tipped" 
well forward, under which her grey hair was plastered so 
. far back as to be scarcely visible. There was a certain 
aggrieved dignity about her, and a generally superior tone 
of self-consciousness even in the curtsey which she dropped 
respectfully, as she returned Walden's kindly nod and 
glance. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Sprucel" 

"Good morning, sir! I trust I see you well, sir?" 

"Thank you, Mrs. Spruce, I am very well." 

"Which is a mercy indeed!" said Mrs. Spruce fer- 
vently; "for we never knows from one day to another 
whether we may be sound or crippled, considering the 
diseases which now flies in the air with the dust in the 
common road, as the papers teil us, — and dust is a thing 
we cannot prevent, do what we may, for the dust is there 
by the will of the Almighty, Who made us all out of it" 

She paused. John Waiden smiled and pointed to a chair. 

"Won't you sit down, Mrs. Spruce?" 

"Thank you, kindly, sir!" and Mrs. Spruce accord- 
ingly plumped into the seat indicated with evident relief 
and satisfaction. "I will confess that it is a goodish step 
to walk on such a warm morning." 

"You have come straight from the Manor?" enquired 
Waiden, tuming over a few papers on his desk, and won- 
dering within himself when the good woman was going to 
unburdcn b^rsdf of her busln^?»^. 
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"Straight from the Manor, sir, yes, — and such a heat 
and moil I never feit on any May moming, which is most 
onwholesome, I am sure. A cold May and a warm June 
is what I prefers myself, — but when you get the cuckcx) 
and the nightingale dicketin together in the woods on the 
First of May, you can look out for quarrelsome weather 
at Midsummer, leastways so I have heard my mother often 
say, and she was considered a wise woman in her time, I 
do assure you!" 

Here Mrs. Spruce untied her bonnet-strings and flung 
them apart, — she likewise loosened the top button of her 
collar and heaved a deep sigh. Again the Reverend John 
smiled, and vaguely balanced a penholder on his forefinger. 

"I daresay your mother was quite right, Mrs. Spruce! 
Indeed, I believe all our mothc rs were quite right in their 
day. All the same, Pm glad it's a fine May moming, for 
the children's sakes. They are all down in the big meadow 
having a romp together. Your little Kitty is with them, 
looking as bright as a May blossom herseif" 

Mrs. Spruce straightened herseif up, patted her ample 
bosom with one hand, and threw her bonnet-strings still 
further back. 

"Kitty*s a good lass," she said, "though a bit mettl^ 
some and wild; but Pm not saying anything again her. 
The Lord forbid that I should run down my own flesh 
and blood! An' she's better than most gels of her age. 
I wouldn't grudge her a bit of fun while she's got it in 
her, — Heaven knows it'll be soon gone out of her when 
she marries, which nat'rally she will do, sooner or later. 
Anyhow, she's all Pve got, — which is a marvel how the 
Lord deals with some of us, when you see a little chidestet 
of a woman like Adäin Frost's wife with fvfte^tv \io^'5» ^^^ 
^r/s^ and me with only oiie nesh maid," 
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Waiden was silent He was not disposed to argue on 
such marvels of the Lord's way, as resulted in endowing 
one family with fifteen children, and the other with only 
a Single sprout, such as was accorded to the righteous 
Jephthah, judge of Israel. 

"Howsomever," continued Mrs. Spnice, "Kitty^s wel- 
come to jump round the Maypole tili she's wore her last 
pair of boots out, if so be it's your wish, Mr. Waiden,— 
and many thanks to you, sir, for all your kindness to her!" 

"Don*t mention it, Mrs. Sprucel" said Waiden ami- 
cably, and then, determining to bring the worthy woman 
sharply round to the real object of her visit, he gave a 
side-glance at the dock. "Is there anything you want me 
to do for you this moming? I'm rather busy " 

"Beggin* your pardon, Pm sure, sir, for troubling you 
at all! — knowin' as I do that what with the moithering 
old folks and the maupsing young ones, your 'ands is 
always füll. But when I got the letter this moming, I 
says to my husband, William — 'William,' says I, veiy 
loud, for the poor creature's growing so deaf that by-and- 
by I shall be usin' a p'lice whistle to make him 'ear me 
— * William,' says I, * there is only one man in this village 
who's got the right to give advice when advice is asked 
for. Of course there's no call for us to follow advice, even 
when we gets it, — howsomever, it's only respectable for 
decent church-going folks to see the minister of the parish 
whenever there's any fear of our makin' a slip of our souls 
and goin' wrong. Therefore, William,' says I, shaking him 
by the arm to make the poor silly fool understand me, 
*it's to Passon Waiden Tm goin' this momin' with this 
letter, — to Passon Waiden, d'ye 'ear?' And he nodded 
his head wise-like, for all the world as though there were 
a bit of sense in it, (which there ain't), and agrees with 
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me; — for the Lord knows, if William doesn't, that it may 
make an awsome change for him as well as for me. And 
I do confess I've been took back." 

Following as best he could the entangled thread of the 
estimable lady's discourse, Waiden grasped the fact, albeit 
vaguely, that some unexpected letter with unexpected news 
in it had arrived to trouble the Spruces' domestic peace. 
Suppressing a slight yawn, he endeavoured to assume the 
proper show of interest which every village parson is ex- 
pected to display on the shortest notice conceming any 
subject, from the birth of the latest baby parishioner, to 
the death of the earliest sucking pig. 

"Pm sony you're in trouble, Mrs. Spruce," he said 
kindly. "What letter are you speaking of? You see I 
don't quite understand " 

"Which it's not to be expected you should, sir!" 
replied Mrs. Spruce with an air of triumph, — "Considerin* 
as you wer^n't here when she left, and the Manor has been 
what you may call a *stately 'ome of England' deserted 
as most stately 'omes are, for more'n ten years, you couldn't 
be expected to understand!" 

The Reverend John looked as he feit, completely 
mystified. He "wasn't here when she left." Who was 
"she?" With all his naturally sweet temper he began 
to feel slightly irritated. 

"Really, Mrs. Spruce," he said, endeavouring to throw 
an inflection of sternness into his mellow voice, "I must 
ask you to explain matters a little more clearly. I know 
that the Manor has been practically shut up ever since 
IVe been here, — that you are the housekeeper in Charge, 
and that your husband is woodman or forester there, — 
but beyond this I know nothing. So you must not talk 
in riddles, Mrs. Spruce," — here his kind smvk ^\\q\ä ^\^ 
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again — "Even as a boy I was never good at guessing 
them! And I am getting old now." 

"So you are, sir — so you are!" agreed Mrs. Spruce 
sympathetically. "And 'tis a shame for me to come worry- 
ing of you, — for no one more truly than myself can fed 
pity for the weariness of the flesh, when 'tis just a bürden 
to the bones and no pleasure in the carrying of it, though 
you don't put much of it on, Passon Waiden, you don't, 
I do assure you! But it's Gospel truth that some folks 
wears thin like a knife, while others wears thick like a 
pig, and there is no stopping them, — either way bein' the 
Lord^s will, — but Pm feelin' real okkard myself to have 
put you about, Passon, only as I said, IVe been took back, 
— and here*s the letter, sir, which if you will kindly glance 
your hi over, you will teil me whether Pve done the right 
thing to call on my way down here and get in a couple 
of scrubbers at eighteen-pence a day, which is dear, but 
they won*t come for less, jest to get some of the rough 
dirt off the floors afore polishin', which polishin' will have 
to be done whether we will or no, for the boards are solid 
oak, and bein' ancient take the shine quickly, which is a 
mercy, for this day week is none too far off, seein' all 
that^s put upon me suddint." 

Here, being short of breath, she paused, and fumbling 
in a large black calico pocket which hung loosely at her 
side, attached to her ample waist by a string, she drew 
out with great care a rather large, square-looking missive, 
and then rising from her chair with much fluttering of her 
black gown and mysterious creaking sound, as of tight 
under-wear strained to breaking point, she held it out 
toward Waiden, who had, during her last oratorical out- 
burst, unconsciously put his band to his he?id in ^ daze of 
bewilderment, 
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"There is the letter, sir," she continued, in the tone of 
one who should say: *There is the Warrant for execution' 
— "'Short and sweet,' as the farmer's wife said when she 
ate the pig's tail what dropped off while the animal was 
a-roastin.' " 

AUowing this brilliant simile to pass without comment, 
Waiden took the thick, creamy-white object she offered 
and found himself considering it with a curious disfavour. 
It was a strictly "fashionable" make of envelope, and was 
addressed in a particularly bold and assertive handwrit- 
ing to 

Mrs. Spruce, 
Housekeeper, 
Abbot^s Manor, 
St. Rest. 
Opening it, the Reverend John read as foUows: 

"Miss Vancourt begs to inform Mrs. Spruce that she 
will arrive at Abbot*s Manor on the yih inst, to remain 
there in residence. Mrs. Spruce is requested to engage 
the necessary household servants, as Miss Vancourt will 
bring none except the groom in charge of her two hunters/' 

Over and over again Waiden read this curt and com- 
monplace note, with a sense of irritation which he knew 
was perfectly absurd, but which, nevertheless, defied all 
reason. The paper on which it was written was thick and 
satiny, — and there was a faint artificial odour of violets 
about it which annoyed him. He hated scented notepaper. 
Deliberately he replaced it in its envelope, and holding it 
for a moment as he again studied the superscription, he 
addressed the expectant Mrs. Spruce, who had re-seated 
herseif and was waiting for him to speak. 

"Well, Mrs. Spruce, I don^t think you need any advice 
from me on such a simple matter as this," he said slowly. 
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"Your duty is quite piain. You must obey Orders. Miss 
Vancx)urt is, I suppose, the mistress of Abbot's Manor?" 

"She is, sir, — of course it all belongs to Miss Maryl- 
.lia " 

"Miss what?" interrupted Waiden, with a sudden 

lightening of bis dark blue eyes. 

"Maryllia, sir. It is a kind of family name, pronounced 
*Ma — rill — yer,'" explained Mrs. Spruce with consider- 
able pomposity. "Many folks never gets it right — it wants 
knowledge and practice. But if you remember the pictures 
in the gallery at the Manor, sir, you may call to mind one 
of the ancestresses of the Vancx)urts, painted in a vilet 
velvet ridin' dress and holdin' a huntin' crop, and the 
name undemeath^is 'Mary Elia Adelgisa de Vaigncourt' 
and it was after her that the old Squire called his daughter 
Maryllia, rollin' the two fust names, Mary Elia, into one, 
as it were, just to make a name what none of his fore- 
bears had ever had. He was a queer man, the old Squire 
— he wouldn't a-cared whether the name was Christian 
or heathen." 

"I suppose not," said the Reverend John carelessly, 
rising and pushing back his chair with a shghtly impatient 
gesture; whereupon Mrs. Spruce rose too and stood *at 
attention', her loosened bonnet-strings flying and her large 
black calico pocket well in evidence to the front of her 
skirt 

"Here's your letter, Mrs. Spruce — " and as she took 
it from his hand with a curtsey he continued: "There is 
evidently nothing for it but to get the house in order by 
the day appointed and do your best to please the lady. 
I can quite understand that you feel a little worried at 
having to prepare everything so quickly and unexpectedly, 
— but afler all, you must have oflen thought that Miss 
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Väncourt's retiim to her old" home was likely to happen 
at any time." 

" Which I never did, sir!" declared Mrs. Spruce emphatic- 
ally. "No, sir, never 1 For when the old Squire died, she 
was jest a slip of fifteen and her uncle, the Squire's own 
twin brother, what had married an American heiress with 
somethin' like a hundred million of money, so Pm told, 
took her straight away and adopted her like, and the 
reg'ler pay for keepin' up the Manor and grounds has been 
sent to US through a Bank, and so far weVe got nothin' 
to complain of bein' all strictly honourable both ways, but 
of Miss Vancourt we never heard a thing. And Mr. Oliver 
Leach he is the agent of the property, and he ain't never 
said a word, — and we think, me and my husband, that 
he don*t know nothin' of her comin' back, and should we 
teil him, sir? Or would you reckon that we'd better keep 
a still tongue in our heads tili she do come? For there's 
no knowin' why or wherefore she's comin', — though we did 
hear her poor uncle died two years ago, and we wondered 
where she and her aunt with the hundred million was got 
to — but mebbe she*ll change her mind and not come, 
after all?" 

"I should certainly not count upon that, if I were you, 
Mrs. Spruce," said Waiden decisively. "Your business is 
to keep everything in order for the lady's arrival; but I 
don't tiiink, — I really don't think, you are at all bound to 
inform Mr. Oliver Leach of the matter. He will no doubt 
find out for himself, or receive his Orders direct from Miss 
Vancourt" Here he paused. "How old did you say she 
was when she went away from home?" 

^'Fifleen, sir. That was nigh eleven years ago, — ^just 
one week after the Squire's funeral, and a year afore you 
came here, sir. She's gettin' on for seven-and-twenty now." 
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"Quite a woman, then/* said Waiden lightly; "old 
enough to know her own mind at any rate. Do you re- 
member her?" 

"Perfectiy well, sir, — a little flitterin' creature all eyes 
and hair, with a saucy way of tossin' her curls about, and 
a trick of singin' and shoutin' all over the place. She 
used to climb the pine trees and sit in them and pelt her 
father with the cones. Oh, yes, sir, she was a terrible 
child to rule, and it's Gospel truth there was no ruling 
her, for the govemesses came and went like the seasons, 
one in, t^other out Aye, but the Lord knows I'll never 
forget the scream she gave when the Squire was brought 
home from the hunting field stone dead!" 

Here John Waiden tumed his head towards her with 
an air of more interest than he had yet shown. 

"Ah! — How was that?" he enquired. 

"He was killed jumpin' a fence;" went on Mrs, Spruce. 
"A fine, handsome gentleman, — they say he'd been wild 
in his youth; anyhow he got married in London to a great 
Court beauty, so I've been told. And after the wedding, 
they went travelling all over the world for a year and a half, 
and just when they was expected 'ome Mrs. Vancourt died 
with the birth of the child, and he and the baby and the 
nurses all came back here and he never stirred away again 
himself tili death took him at füll gallop, — which is 'ow he 
always wished to die. But poor Miss Maryllia — " And 
Mrs. Spruce sighed dolefully — "'Twas hard on her, seein' 
him ride off so gay and well and cheery in the early 
mornin' to be brought home afore noon a corpse! Aye, 
it was an awsome Visitation of the Lord ! Often when the 
wind goes wimblin' through the pines near the house I 
think I 'ear her shriek now, — aye, sir! — it was like the oy 
of somethin' as was havin' its heart tore out!" 
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Waiden stood very silent, listening. This narrative 
was new to him, and even Mrs. Spruce's manner of relat- 
ing it was not without a certain rough eloquence. The 
andent history of the Vancourts he knew as well as he 
knew the priceless archaeological value of their old Manor- 
house as a perfect gern of unspoilt Tudor architecture, — 
but though he had traced the descent of the family from 
Robert Priaulx de Vaignecourt of the twelfth Century and 
his brother Osmonde Priaulx de Vaignecourt who had, it 
was rumoured, founded a monastery in the neighbourhood, 
and had died during a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he 
had ceased to follow the genealogical tree with much 
attention or interest when the old Norman name of De 
Vaignecourt had degenerated into De Vincourt and finally 
in the time of James i. had settled down into Vancourt 
Yet there was a touch of old-world tragedy in Mrs. Spruce's 
modern history of the young girl's shriek when she found 
herseif suddenly fatherless on that fatal himting moming. 

"And now," continued Mrs. Spruce, coaxing one bonnet- 
string at a time off each portly Shoulder with considerable 
difficulty; "I suppose I must be goin', Passon Waiden, and 
thank you kindly for all! It's a great weight off my mind 
to have told you just what's 'appened, an' the changes 
likely to come off, and I do assure you Fm of your opinion, 
Passon, in letting Oliver Leach sliift for himself, for if so 
be Miss Vancourt has the will of her own she had when 
she was a gel, I shouldn^t wonder if there was rough times 
in Store for himl But the Lord only knows what may chance 
to all of us!" and here she heaved another dismal sigh as 
she tied the refractory bonnet-strings into a bow under 
her fat chin. "It^s right-down sinful of me to be wishin' 
rough times to any man, seein' I'm likely in for them 
myself, for a person's boimd to be different at nigh seven- 

Cod's Good Man. I, \ 
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and-twenty to what she was at fifteen, and the modern 
ways of leddies ain't old ways, the Lord be merciful to us 
all! And I do confess, Passen, it's a bit upsettin' at my 
time of life to think as how IVe lived in Abbot's Manor 
all these years, and now for all I can teil, me and William 
may have to shift. And where we'll go, the Lord only 
knows!" 

"Now don't anticipate misfortune, Mrs. Sprucel" said 
Waiden, beginning to shake off the indescribable feeling 
of annoyance against which he had been fighting for the 
past few minutes and resuming his usual quiet air oif cheer^ 
fulness; "Miss Vancourt is not likely to dismiss you unless 
you offend her. The great thing is to avoid offence, — and 
to do even more than your strict duty in making her old 

home look its best and brightest for her return and " 

Here he hesitated for a moment, then went on "Of 

course if I can do amythmg to help you, I will." 

"Thank you, sir, Pm sure most kindly," said Mrs. Spruce 
curtseying two or three times in a voluminous overflow of 
gratitude. "I shall take the liberty of asking you to step 
up during the week, to see how things appears to you 
yourself. And as for servants, there*s no gels old enough 
at the school for servants, so Pll be goin' to Riversford 
with the carrier's cart to-morrow to see what I can do. 
Ah, it's an awsome mission I'm goin' on; there ain't no 
gels to be got of the old kind, as far as I can make out 
They all wants to be fine leddies nowadays and marry 
'Merican millionaires." 

"Not quite so bad as that, I think, Mrs. Spruce!" 
laughed Waiden, holding open the door of the study for 
her to pass out, as a broad hint that the interview must 
be considered at an end, — "There are plenty of good, 
industrious, intelligent girls in England ready and willing 
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to enter dömestic Service, if we make it worth their while, 
— and Pm sure no one can teadi you anything in that 
line! Good moming, Mrs. Spnicel" 

"Good moming, sir, — and you'll Step up to the Manor 
when convenient some aflemoon?" 

"Certainly, if you wish it Whenever convenient to 
yoursdf, Mrs. Spruce." 

Mrs. Spruce curtseyed again at the respect for her 
own importance which was implied in Walden's last sentence, 
and slowly sidled out, the "Passon" watching her with a 
smile as she trotted down the passage from his study to 
a door which led to the kitchen and basement 

"Now she'll go and tdl all her story again to Hester 
and the cook," he said to himsdf. "And how she will 
enjoy herseif to be sure! Bless the woman, what a tongue 
she has! No wonder her husband is deaf!" 

He re-seated himself at his desk, and taking up a 
bündle of accounts connected with the church and the 
school, tried to fix his attention on them, but in vain. 
His mind wandered. He was obliged to own to himself 
that he was unreasonably irritated at the news that Abbot's 
Manor, which had been so long a sort of unoccupied 
"show" house, was again to be inhabited, — and by one 
who was its rightful owner too. Ever since he had bought 
the living of St. Rest he had been accustomed to take 
many solitary walks through the lovely woods surrounding 
the Vancourts' residence, without any fear of being con^ 
sidered a trespasser, — and he had even strolled through 
the wide, old-fashioned gardens with as Httle restraint as 
though they had belonged to himself, Mrs. Spruce the 
housekeeper being the last person in the world to forbid 
her minister to enter wherever he would. He had passed 
long hours of delightful research in the old libraiY> ^^^ 
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many aftemoons of meditation in the picture gallery, where 
the Portrait of the lady in the "vilet velvet," Mary Elia 
Adelgisa de Vaignecourt, had often caught his eye and 
charmed his fancy when the setting sun had illumined its 
rieh colouring and had given life to the face, half-petulant, 
half-sweet, which pouted forth from the old canvas likea 
rose with light on its petals. Now all these pleasant 
rambles were finished. The mistress of Abbot's Manor 
would certainly object to a wandering parson in her house 
and grounds. Probably she was a very imperious, dis- 
agreeable young woman, — füll of the light scom, lack of 
sentiment and cheap atheism common to the "smart" lady 
of the decadent period, and if it were true that she had 
been for so many years in the Charge of an American aiint 
with a "hundred millions," the chances were ten to one 
that she would be an exceedingly unpleasant neighbour. 

He gave a short impatient sigh. 

"Ah, well! I only hope she will put a stop to the 
felling of the fine old trees in her domain," he said half 
aloud, — "If no one eise in the village has the pluck to 
draw her attention to the depredations of Oliver Leach, I 
will. But, so far as other matters go, — my walks in the 
Manor woods are ended! yes, Nebbie!" and he gently 
patted the head of the faithful animal, who, with inborn 
sagacity instinctively guessing that his master was some- 
what annoyed, was clambering with caressing forepaws 
against his knee. "Our rambles by the big elms and 
silvery birches and under the beautiful tall pines are over, 
Nebbie! and we shouldn't be human if we wer'n't just a 
trifle sorryl Sir Morton Pippitt is bad enough as a neigh- 
bour, but he's a good three miles off at Badsworth Hall, 
thank Heaven! — whereas Abbot's Manor is but a quarter 
oi an hoiur's walk from this gate. We've had pleasant 
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tSmes in the dear old-fashioned gardens, Nebbie, you and 
I, but it's all over! The mistress of the Manor is Coming 
home, — and Pm positively certain, Nebbie, — yes, old boy ! 
— positively certain that we shall both detest her." 

CHAPTER in. 

When England^s great Queen, Victoria the Good, was 

still enjoying her first happy years of wedded life, and 

Society, under her gentle sway, was less ostentatious and 

much more sincere in its code of ethics than it is nowa- 

days, the village of St. Rest, together with the adjacent 

post-town of Riversford, enjoyed considerable importance 

in county chronides. Very great "county personages" 

were daily to be seen comporting themselves quite simply 

among their own tenantry, and the Riversford Hunt Ball 

annually gathered together a veritable galaxy of "fair 

women and brave men" who loved their ancestral homes 

better than all the dazzle and movement of town, and 

who possessed for the most part that "sweet content'* 

which gives strength to the body and elasticity to the 

mind. There was then a natural gaiety and spontaneous 

cheerfulness in English country life that made such a life 

good for human happiness; and the jolly Squires who 

with their "dames" kept open house and celebrated 

Harvest Home and Christmas Festival with all the 

buoyancy and vigour of a sane and healthful manhood 

undeteriorated by any sickly taint of morbid pessimism 

and indifferent inertia, were the beneficent rulers of a 

merrier rural population than has ever been seen since 

their day. Squire Vancourt the eider, grandfather of the 

present heiress of Abbot's Manor, had been a splendid 

specimeu of "the fine old English gentleman, all of the 
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olden time/' and his wife, one of the handsomest, as weJ 
as one of the kindest-hearted women that ever lived, had 
been justly proud of her husband, devoted to her children, 
and a true friend and benefactress to the neighbourhood 
Her four sons, two of whom were twins, and all great 
strapping lads, built on their vigorous father's model, were 
considered the best-looking young men in the county, and 
by their fond mother were judged as the best-hearted; 
but, as it often happens, Nature was freakish in their re- 
gard, and tumed them all out wild colts of a baser breed 
than might have been expected from their unsullied 
parentage. The eldest took to hard drinking and was 
killed at steeple-chasing; the second was drowned while 
bathing; one of the twihs, named Frederick, the yonnger 
by a few minutes, after nearly falling into unnameable 
depths of degradation by gambling with certain "noble 
and exalted" personages of renown, saved himself, as it 
were, by the skin of his teeth, through marriage with a 
rieh American girl whose father was blessed with un- 
limited oil-mines. He was thereby enabled to wallow in 
wealth with an impaired digestion and shattered nervous 
power, while capricious Fate played him her usual 
trick in her usual way by denying him any heirs to his 
married millions. His first-bom brother, Robert, wedded 
for love, and chose as his mate a beautiful girl without a 
penny, whose grace and charm had dazzled the London 
World of fashion for about two seasons, and she had died 
at the age of twenty in giving birth to her first child, the 
girl whom her father had named Maryllia. All these 
chances and changes of life, however, occurring to the 
leading family of the neighbourhood had left very little 
mark on St. Rest, which drowsed under the light shadow 
of the eastem hills by its dear flowing river, very mucii 
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as it had always drowsed in the old days, and very much 
as it would always do even if London and Paris were 
consumed by unsuspected volcanoes. The memory of the 
first "old Squire;" — who died peacefully in his bed all 
alone, his wife having passed away two years before him, 
and his two living twin sons being absent, — was frequently 
mixed with stories of the other "old Squire" Robert, the 
eider twin, who was killed in the hunting field, — and in- 
deed it often happened that some of the more ancient 
and gamilous villagers were not at all sure as to which 
was which. The Manor had been shut up for ten 
years,-^the Manor "family" had not been heard of during 
all that period, and the tenantry's recollection of their 
late landlord, as well as of his one daughter, was more 
vague and confused than authentic. The place had been 
"managed" and the cottage rents collected by the detested 
agent Oliver Leach, a fact which did not sweeten such 
remembrance of the Vancourts as still existed in the 
minds of the people. However, . nothing in the general 
aspect and mental attitude of the village had altered very 
much since the early thirties, except the church. That 
from a mere ruin, had under John Walden's incumbency 
become a gem of ardiitecture, so unique and perfect as 
to be the wonder and admiration of all who beheld it, 
and whereas in the early Victorian reign a few people 
stopped at Riversford because it was a county town and 
because there was an inn there where they could put up 
their horses, so a few people now went to St Rest, be- 
cause there was a church there worth looking at They 
came by train to Riversford where the railway line 
stopped, and then took carriage or cycled the seven miles 
between that town and St Rest to see the church; and 
having seen it, promptly went back again. For one of 
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the great charms of the little village hidden under the 
hüls was that no tourist could stay a night in it, unless 
he or she took one spare room — there was only one — at 
the small public-house which sneaked away up round a 
Corner of the street under an archway of ivy and pushed 
its old gables through the dark enshrouding leaves with a 
half-surprised, half propitiatory air as though somewhat 
ashamed of its own existence. With the exception of 
this one room in this one public-house, there was no ac- 
commodation for visitors. Never will the rash cydist 
who ventured once to appeal to the sexton's wife for 
rooms in her cottage, forget the brusqueness of his re- 
ception: 

"Rooms!" And Mrs. Frost, setting her arms well 
akimbo, surveyed the enquirer scornfiilly through an open 
doorway, rendered doubly inviting by the wealth of roses 
dambering roimd it "Be ofF, young man! Where was 
you a-comin' to? D'ye think a woman wi' fifteen great 
boys and girls in an' out of the 'ouse all day, 'as rooms 
for payin' guests?" And here Mrs. Frost, snorting at the 
air in irrepressible disdain, actually snapped her fingers 
in her would-be lodger's face. "Rooms indeed! Go to 
Brighting!" 

Whereupon the abashed wheelman went, — whether to 
Brighton, as the irate lady suggested, or to a warmer 
place unmentionable, history sayeth not But St Rest 
remained, as its name implied, restful, — and the barbaric 
yell of the cheap tripper, together with the equally barbaric 
scream of the cheap tripper's "young lady" echoed chiefly 
through modemised and vulgarised Riversford, where 
there were tea-rooms and stufFy eating-houses and bad 
open-air concerts, such as trippers, and their "ladies" 
delight in, — and seldom disturbed the tranquil cbarm of 
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the tiny mediseval village dear to a certain few scholars, 
poets and antiquarians who, through John Waiden, had 
gradually become acquainted with this "priceless bit" as 
they termed it, of real "old" England and who ahnost 
feared to mention its existence even in a whisper, lest 
it should be "swarmed over" by enquiring Yankees, 
searching for those everlasting ancestors who all managed 
so cleverly to cross the sea together in one boat, the 
Mayflower, There is something truly pathetic as well as 
droll in the anxiety of every tnie American to prove him- 
self or herseif an offshoot from some old British root of 
honour or nobihty. It would be cruel to laugh at this 
instinct, for after all it is only the passionate longing of 
the Prodigal Son who, having eaten of the husks that the 
swine did eat, experienced such an Indigestion at last, 
that he said "I will arise and go to my father." And it 
is quite possible that an aspiring Trans- Atlantic millionaire 
yeaming for descent more than dollars, would have 
managed to find tracks of a Mayflower pedigree in St. 
Rest, a place of such antiquity as to be able to boast a 
chivalric "roll of honour" once kept in the private museum 
at Badsworth Hall before the Badsworth family became 
extinct, but now, thanks to John Waiden, rescued from 
the modern clutch of the Hall's present proprietor, Sir 
Morton Pippitt, and carefully preserved in an iron box 
locked up in the church, along with other documents of 
value belonging to the neighbourhood. On this roll were 
inscribed the names of such English gentlemen once re- 
sident in the district, who had held certain possessions in 
France at the accession of Henry ü. in 1154. Besides 
this "roll of honour" there were other valuable records 
having to do with the Anglo-French campaigns in the 
time of King John, and much conceming those persona 
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of St Rest and Riversford who took part in the Wars of 
the Barons. Whatever there was of curious or interesting 
matter respecting the village and its surroundings had 
been patiently ferreted out by John Waiden, who had pur- 
chased the living partly because he knew it to be a 
veritable mine for antiquarian research and one likely to 
afford him inexhaustible occupation and deUght. But 
there were, of course, other reasons for his settling down 
in so remote a spot far from the busy haunts of men,— 
reasons which, to his own mind, were perfectly natural 
and simple, though on account of his innate habit of 
reticence, and disinclinätion to explain his motives to 
others, they were by some supposed to be mysterious. 
In his youth he had been one of the most brilliant and 
promising of University scholars, and all those who had 
assisted to fit him for his career in the Church, had ex- 
pected great things of him. Some said he would be a 
Bishop before he was thirty; others considered that he 
would probably content himself with being the most in- 
tellectual and incisive preacher of his time. But he tumed 
out to be neither one nor the other. A certain Henry 
Arthur Brent, his fellow Student at College and five years 
his senior, had, with apparent ease, outstripped him in 
the race for honour, though lacking in all such excep- 
tional mental ability as he possessed, and was now Bishop 
of the very diocese in which he had his little living. 
University men said he had "stood aside" in order to allow 
Brent to press more swiftly forward, but though this was 
a perfectly natural supposition on the part of those who 
knew something of Walden's character, it was not correct 
Waiden at that time had only one object in life, — and 
this was to secure such name and fame, together with 
such worldly success as might delight and satisfy the only 
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relative he had in the world, his sister, a beäutiful and in- 
telligent woman, fuU of an almost matemal tendemess for 
him, and a sweet resignation to her own sad lot, which 
made her the victim of a slow and incurable disease. So 
long as she lived, her brother threw himself into his work 
with intensity and ardour; but when she died that im- 
pulse withered, as it were, at its very root. The world 
became empty for him, and he feit that from henceforth 
he would be utterly companionless. For what he had 
seen of modern women, modern marriage and modern 
ways of life, did not tempt him to rashly seek refuge for 
his heart's soUtude in matrimony. Almost immediately 
following the loss of his sister, an uncle of whom he had 
known very littie, died suddenly, leaving him a con- 
siderably large fortune. As soon as he came into pos- 
session of this imexpected wealth, he disappeared at once 
from the scene of his former labours, — the pretty old 
house in the University town, with its great cedars sloping 
to the river and its hallowed memories of the sister he 
had so dearly loved, was sold by private treaty, — his voice 
was heard no more in London pulpits, where it had begun 
to carry weight and influenae, — and he managed to obtain 
the then vacant and obscure living of St Rest, the pur- 
chase of the advowson being effected, so it was said, 
privately through the good Offices of his quondam 
College friend, Bishop Brent. And at St Rest he had re- 
mained, apparently well contented with the very simple 
and monotonous round of duty it offered. When he had 
first arrived there he found that the church consisted of 
Some thick stone walls of the early Norman period, built 
on a crudform plan, the stones being all uniformly wrought 
and close-jointed, — together with a beäutiful ruined chancel 
divided from the main body of the building b^ tcv-^^^Vn^ 
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columns, which supported on their capitals the fragments 
of lofty axches indicative of an architectural transition 
from Üie Norman to the Early Pointed English style. 
There wcre also the hollow slits of several lancet Windows, 
and one almost perfect pierced drcular window to the 
east, elaborately carved with traceries of natural fruit and 
foliage, which were scarcely injured by the devastating 
mark of time. But rough and sacrilegious hands had 
been at work to spoil and deface the classic remains of 
the time-wom edifice, and some of the lancet Windows had 
been actually hewn out and widened to admit of the in- 
sertion of modern timber props which awkwardly sup- 
ported a hideous galvanised iron roof, on the top of which 
was erected a kind of tin hen-coop ^in which a sharp bell 
clanged with irritating rapidity for Sunday Service. Out- 
side, the building was thus rendered grotesquely incon- 
gruous, — inside it was almost blasphemous in its rank 
ugliness. There were several rows of narrow pews made 
of common painted deal, — there was a brown stone fönt 
and a light pine-wood pulpit — a small harmonium stood 
in one comer, festooned by a faded red woollen curtain, 
and a general air of the cheap upholsterer and jerry- 
builder hovered over the whole concem. And the new 
incumbent, gazing aghast at the scene, was triumphantly 
informed that "Sir Morton Pippitt had been generous 
enough to roof and *restore' the church in this artistic 
manner out of his own pocket, for the comfort of the 
villagers," and moreover that he actually condescended to 
attend Divine Service under the galvanised iron roof which 
he had so liberally erected. Nay, it had been even known 
that Sir Morton had on one or two occasions himself read 
the Lessons in the absence of the late rector, who was 
subject to SQre throat^ ?ind w^is Qonstantly compelled to 
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call in outside assistance. To all this information John 
Waiden said nothing. He was not concemed with Sir 
Morton Pippitt or any other county magnate in the 
management of his own affairs. A fortnight afler his 
arrival he quietly announced to his congregation that the 
church was about to be entirely restored according to its 
original lines of architecture, and that a temporary build- 
ing would be erected on his, Walden's, own land for the 
accommodation of the people during such time as the 
restoration should be in progress. This announcement 
brought about Walden's first acquaintance with his riebest 
neighbour, Sir Morton Pippitt. That gentleman having 
been accustomed to have his own way in everything con- 
ceming St Rest, for a considerable time, straightway 
wrote, expressing his "surprise and indignation" »at the 
mere assumption that any restoration was required for the 
church beyond what he, Sir Morton, had effected at his 
own expense. The number of parishioners was exceedingly 
small, — too small to Warrant any further expenditure for 
enlarging a place of worship which, (considering that some 
years ago it had been a mere roofless min, and that the 
people had been compelled to walk or drive to Rivers- 
ford in Order to attend church at all on Sundays) Sir 
Morton thought was now very comfortable and satisfactory. 
In fact, Sir Morton concluded, "Mr. Waiden would be 
very ill-advised if he made any attempt to raise money for 
such a useless purpose as the 'entire restoration' of the 
church of St Rest, and Mr. Waiden might as well be at 
once made aware that Sir Morton himself would not give 
a penny towards it" To which somewhat rambling and 
heated epistle John Waiden replied with dvil stiffness as 
follows: 

"The Rev. John Waiden presents his complinxeuts t/^i 
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Sir Morton Pippitt, and in answer to his letter begs to 
say that he has no intention of raising any subscription 
to defray the cost of restoring the church, which in its 
present condition is totally unfit for Divine Service. Having 
secured the living, Mr. Waiden will make the restoration 
the object of his own personal care, and will also be 
pleased to reimburse Sir Morton Pippitt for any outlay 
to which he may have been put in erecting the galvanised 
roof and other accessories for the immediate convenience 
of the parishioners who have, he understands, already ex- 
pressed their sense of Obligation to Sir Morton for kindly 
providing them with such temporary shdter from the 
changes of the weather as seemed to be humanely ne- 
cessary." 

This calm epistle when received at Badsworth Hall, had 
the effect of a sudden stifF breeze on the surface of 
hitherto quiet waters. Sir Morton Pippitt in a brand-new 
tweed suit surmounted by a very high, clean, stiff shirt- 
collar, was sitting at breakfast in what was formerly known 
as the "great Refectory," a memory of the days when 
Badsworth had been a large and important monastery, 
but which was now tumed into a modem-antique dining- 
room, — and as he read, with the aid of his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, the curt, chill, severely polite letter ofthe "new 
parson" he flew into a sudden violent passion. 

"Damn the fellow!" he spluttered, jumping up in haste 
and striking out an arm towards the very direction in 
which a mild young footman was just approaching him 
with a bottle of Worcester sauce on a tray, — "Damn him!" 

The footman staggered back in terror, and the Wor- 
cester sauce reeled over dnmkenly onto the carpet 

"There you go, you clumsy, gaping idiot!" roared Sir 
Morton, growing pürple with increasing fury, "Tabitha!" 
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And here he whirled round on his only daugHter, an 
angular and severely-visaged spinster. "Look at this fool! 
— this staring ape! All the sauce on the carpet! Wish 
he had to pay for it! He*ll take an hour to get a cloth 
and wipe it up! Why did you engage such a damned 
ass, eh?" 

Miss Tabitha preserved a prudejit silence, seeing that 
the butler, a pensive-looking personage with a resigned-to- 
ill-usage demeanour, was already engaged in assisting the 
hapless footman to remove the remains of the spilt con- 
diment from the offended gaze of his irate master. 

"Like his damned impudence!" broke out Sir Morton 
again, resuming with some reluctance his seat at the 
breakfast-table, and chopping at the fried bacon on his 
plate tili the harder bits flew far and wide, — *Happy to 
reimburse mel' — the snivelling puppy! Why the devil 
he was allowed to sneak into this üving, I don't know! 
The private purchase of advowsons is a scandal — a dis- 
graceful scandal! Any Tom, Dick or Harry can get a 
fiiend to buy him a benefice in which to make himself a 
nuisance! Done under the rose, — and called a *presenta- 
tion!' All humbug and hypocrisy! That's why we get 
impudent dogs Uke this beast Waiden settling down in a 
neighbourhood whether we like it or not!" 

Miss Tabitha munched some toast slowly with a deli- 
cate regard for her front teeth, which had cost money. 
There was no one in the room to suggest to Sir Morton 
that it was a pity some law was not in progress to prevent 
the purchase of historic houses-by vulgär and iUiterate 
persons of no family; — which would have been far more 
a benefit to the land at large than the suppression of 
privately purchased benefices. For the chances were ten 
to one that the ordained minister, who, by his own choice 
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secured a Church living for himself, was likely at least to 
be a well-educated gentleman, interested in the work he 
had himself dected to do, — whereas the illiterate individual 
who bought an historic house simply for self-glorifieation, 
would probably be no more than a mere petty and pompous 
tyrant over the district which that particular house domi- 
nated. Badsworth Hall, a fine sixteenth-century pile, had, 
through the reckless radng and gambling propensities of 
the last heir, fallen into the hands of the Jews. On the 
fortunate demise of the young gentleman who had brought 
it to this untimely end, it was put up for sale with all its 
Contents. And Sir Morton Hppitt, — a rieh colonial, whose 
forebears were entirely undistingnished, but who had made 
a large fortune by his bone-melting business, which con- 
verted the hoofs, homs and bones of defunct animals into 
a convenient mixture wherewith to make buttons and other 
useful articles of hardware, bought it, as the saying goes, I,.. 
"for a mere song." Through his easy purchase he be- l^ 



came possessed of the Badsworth ancestry, as shown in 



their pictures hanging on the dining-room walls and in the 
long oak-panelled picture gallery. Lady Madeline Bads- 
worth, famous for her beauty in some remote and chival* 
rous past, gazed down at Sir Morton while he sat at meals, 
suggesting to the imaginative beholder a world of scom 
in her lovely painted eyes, — and a heroic young Bads- 
worth who had perished at the battle of Marston Moor, 
stood proudly out of one of the dark canvases, his gaunt- 
leted hand on the hilt of his sword and a smile of pained 
wrath on his lips, as one who should say, beholding the 
new possessor of his ancient home — "To such base uses 
must we come at last!" Surrounded by gold-framed 
Badsworths, young and old, Sir Morton ate his fried bacon 
and "swilled" his tea, with a considerable noise in swal' 1^ 
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lowing, getting gradually redder in the face as he pro- 
ceeded with his meal. He was by no means a bad-look- 
ing old gentleman, — his sixty years sat lightly upon his 
broad Shoulders, and he was tall and well set-up, though 
somewhat txx) stout in what may be politely called the 
"lower ehest" direction. His face was plump, florid and 
clean-shaven, and what hair he still possessed was of a 
pleasantly-bright süver hue. The first impression he created 
was always one of kindness and benevolence, — the hearts 
of women espedally invariably went out to him, and mur- 
murs of "What a dear old man!" and "What a darling 
old man!" frequently escaped lips feminine in soflest ac- 
cents. He was very coürtly to women, — when he was not 
rüde; and very kind to the poor, — when he was not mean. 
His moods were fluctuating; his rages violent; his temper 
obstinate. When he did not succeed in getting his own 
way, his petulant sulks resembled those of a spoilt child 
put in a comer, only they lasted longer. There was one 
Shop in Riversford which he had not entered for ten years, 
because its owner had ventured, with trembling respect, 
to contradict him on a small matter. Occasionally he could 
be quite the "dear, darling old man" his lady admirers 
judged him to be, — but after all, his servants knew him 
best To them, "Sir Morton was a caution." And that 
is predsely what he was; the definition entirely summed 
up his character. He had one great passion, — the desire 
to make himself "the" most important person in the 
county, and to be written about in the local paper, a hazy 
and often ungrammatical organ called Tke Rivenford Ga^ 
zette, If Sir Morton had a pig killed, the fact was duly 
notified to an admiring populace in the Riversford Gazette, 
If he took a prize in cabbages at the local vegetable and 
flower show, the Riversford Gazette had a column. abo\i^ 

Co<ri Good Man, J, \ 
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it If he gave a tennis-party, there were two columns, 
describing all the dresses of the ladies, the prowess of the 
"Champions" and the "striking and jovial personality" of 
Sir Morton Hppitt. And if the fact of that "striking and 
jovial Personality" were not properly insisted upon, Sir 
Morton went himself to see the editor of the Riversford 
Gazette, an uneasy, timorous Httle man, — and nearly 
frightened him into fits. He had asserted himself in this 
kind of autocratic fashion ever since he had purchased 
Badsworth, when he was still in his forties, — and it may 
be well imagined that at the age of sixty he was not pre- 
pared to be thwarted, even in a matter wherein he had 
no real concem. The former rector of St Rest, an ail- 
ing, nervous and exceedingly poor man, with a large family 
to keep, had been only too glad and ready to do anything 
Sir Morton Pippitt wished, for the sake of being invited 
to dine at the Hall once a week, — it was therefore a very 
unexpected and disagreeable experience for the imperious 
bone-melter to leam that the new incumbent was not at 
all disposed to follow in the Steps of his predecessor, but, 
on the contrary, was apparently going to insist on having 
his own way with as much emphasis as Sir Morton Pippitt 
himself. 

"I shall soon bring that fellow to his senses," declared 
Sir Morton, on the eventful moming which first saw the 
gage of battle thrown down; "I shall teach him that, par- 
son or no parson, he will have to respect my authority! 
God bless my soul! Does he think Pm going to be die- 
tated to at my time of life?" 

He addressed these observations to his daughter, Mi« 

Tabitha Pippitt, but whether she heard them or not waj 

scarcely apparent At any rate, she did not answer. Hav 

Jng ßnisheä her breakfast, she pulled out some knittin| 
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from an embroidered bag hanging at her side and set her 
iieedles dicketing, while her father, redder in the face 
and more implacable of mood than ever, went out to see 
what he could do to save his galvanised iron roof from 
Öle hand of the spoiler. 

But, as he might have known, if his irasdbility had 
3Jlowed him to weigh the pros and cons of the Situation, 
his "authority" was of no avail. An angry letter to the 
Bishop of the diocese only drew forth a curt reply from 
the Bishop's secretary to the effect that as the Reverend 
John Waiden was now the possessor of the living of St. 
Hest and had furthermore obtained a "faculty" for the 
Proper restoration of the church, which was to be carried 
Out at the said John Walden's own risk and personal ex- 
Penditure, the matter was not open to any outside discus- 
sion. Whereat, Sir Morton's fury became so excessive that 
he actually shut up Badsworth Hall and went away for a 
\vhole year, greatly to the reHef of the nervous editor of 
the Riversford Gazette, who was thus able to dismiss him 
^th a comfortable paragraph, thus: 

"Sir Morton Pippitt has left Badsworth Hall for a tour 
round the world. Miss Pippitt accompanies her distinguished 
father." 

Then there followed a spell of peace; — and the resto- 
ration of the church at St Rest was quietly proceeded 
with. Lovingly, and with tenderest care for every stone, 
every broken fragment, John Waiden pieced together the 
ruined shrine of andent days, and managed at last to 
trace and recover the whole of the original plan. It had 
never been a large building, its proportions being about 
the same as those of RosHn Chapel, near Edinburgh. The 
task of restoration was costly, espedally when carried out 
tvith such perfection and regard to detail, — but Waldea 
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grudged nothing to make it complete, and superintended 
the whole thing himself, rejecting all the semi-educated 
suggestions of the modern architect, and faithfüUy follow- 
ing out the ideas of the particular period in which the 
church was originally designed by those to whom the 
building of a "God's House" was a work of solemn prayer 
and praise. The ancient stones were preserved^ and 
wherever modern masonry was used, it was cunningly 
worked to look as time-wom as the Norman walls, while 
the lancet Windows were filled with genuine old stained 
glass purchased by degrees from different parts of Eng- 
land, each fragment being properly authenticated. A 
groined roof, simple yet noble in outline, covered in the 
building; omamented with deÜcately rounded mouldings 
altemated with hoUows so planned as to give the most 
fordble effects of light and shade according to the style 
of English Early Pointed work, and the only thing that 
was left incomplete was the pierced circular window above 
the chancel, which Waiden sought to fiU with stained glass 
of such indubitable antiquity and beauty of design that 
he was only able to secure bit by bit at long intervals. 
While engaged in collecting this, he judged it best to fill 
the window with ordinary clear glass rather than put in 
inferior stufF. For the chancel appeared to demand special 
reverence, from the nature of a wonderful discovery made 
in it during the w(Mrk of restoration, — a discovery which 
greatly helped to sustain and confirm the name of both 
church and village as "St. Rest," and to entirely disprove 
the frequently-offered Suggestion that it could ever have 
been meant for "St East." And this is how the discovery 
happened. 

One never-to-be-forgotten moming when the workmen 
were hewing away at the floor of the chancel, pne of their 
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pick-axes came suddenly in contact with a hard substance 
Which gave back a metallic echo when the blow of the 
implement came down upon it Working with caution, 
and gradually Clearing away a large quantity of loose 
stones, broken pieces of mosaic and earth, a curious iron 
handle was discövered attached to a large screw which 
was apparently embedded deep in the ground. Waiden 
was at once informed of this stränge "find" and hastened 
to the spot to examine the mysterious object He was 
not very long in determining its nature. 

"This is some very ancient method of leverage," he 
Said, tuming round to the workmen with an excilement he 
could barely conceal; "there is something precious under- 
neath in the ground, — something which can probably be 
raised by means of this handle and screw. Dig round it 
about a yard away from the cehtre, — loosen the earth 
gently — be very careful!" 

They obeyed; and all that day Waiden stood watch- 
ing them at work, his mind divided between hope and 
fear, and his spirit moved by the passionate exultation of 
the antiquary whose studies änd researches are about to 
be rewarded with unexpected treasure. Towards sun- 
set the men came upon a large oblong piece of what ap- 
peared to be alabaster, dosely inlaid with pattens of worn 
gold and bearing on its surface the sculptured emblems 
of a cross, a drawn sword and a crown of laurel leaves 
intertwisted with thoms, the whole most elaborately 
Wrought, and very little injured. As this slowly came to 
light Waiden summoned all hands to assist him in tum- 
ing the great iron screw which now stood out upright, 
some three or four feet from the aperture they had been 
digging. Wondering at his "fancy" as they termed it, 
they however had füll reliance on his proved knowled^ 
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of what he was about, and under his guidance they all 
applied themselves to the quaint and cumbrous iron handle 
which had been the first thing discovered and with con- 
siderable difficulty began to tum it round and round 
As they proceeded laboriously in this task, while the screw 
creaked and groaned under the process with a noise as 
of Splitting timber, all at once the oblong slab of alabaster 
moved, and rose upward about an inch. 

"To it, boysl" cried Waiden, his eyes sparlding. "To 
it again and harder! We shall have it with us in an 
hour!" 

And truly, in somewhat less than an hour the stränge 
old-world lever had lifted what it must often have lifted 
in a similar way in bygone years, — a magnificent and per- 
fectly preserved sarcophagus, measuring some six or seven 
feet long by three feet wide, covered with exquisite carv- 
ing at the sides, representing roses among thoms, the 
flowers having evidently at one time been centred with 
gems and which even now bore traces of gold. Round 
the lid there was some dim lettering which was scarcely 
discemible, — the lid itself was firmly closed and strongly 
cemented. 

Exclamations of wonder, admiration, and excitement 
broke from all who had been engaged in the work of ex- 
cavation and presently the whole village ran out to see 
the wonderful relic of a forgotten past, all chattering, all 
speculating, all staring. Waiden alone stood silent; his 
head bared, — his hands clasped. He knew that only some 
great saint or holy recluse could have ever been so royally 
enshrined in ancient days, and the elaborate System of 
leverage used seemed to prove that the body laid within 
that wrought alabaster and gold must have been con- 
sidered to be of that peculiar nature termed "miraculous," 
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and worthy to be lifted from its resting-place into the 
chancel on certain particular occasions for the homage 
and reverence of the people. The sun poured down upon 
the beautiful object lying there, — on the groups of work- 
men who, instinctively imitating Walden's example, had 
bared their heads, — on the wrinkled wom faces of old 
village men and women, — on the bright waving locks of 
young girls, and the clear enquiring eyes of children, all 
gazing at the stränge treasure-trove their ruined church 
had given up to the light of a modern day. Presently 
the Chief workman asked Waiden in a hushed voice: 

"Shall we break it open, sir?" 

"No, — never!" replied Waiden gently but fimily. "That 
would be sacrilege. We may not lightly disturb the dead. 
The ashes enshrined in this wonderful casket must be 
those of one who was dear to the old-time church. They 
shall rest in peace. And as this sarcophagus is evidently 
fixed by its leverage System exactly in the middle of the 
chancel fronting the altar, we will let it remain there and 
occupy its own original place. The chancel could not 
have a grander omament," 

And so, in the middle of the chancel, between the 
altar and the steps which separated that part of the church 
from the main body of the building, the mysterious un- 
dated relic lay under the warm light of the eastem window, 
and people who were interested in antiquities came from 
far and near to see it, though they could make no more 
of it than Waiden himself had done. The cross and sword 
might possibly indicate martyrdom; the laureis and thom 
fame. Certainly there were no signs that the dumb occu- 
pant of that sealed coffer was a monarch of merely earthly 
power and State, When the alabaster came to be thoroughly 
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cleansed and polished, part of the inscription could be 
deciphered in the foUowing letters of wom gold: 

Sancta . vixit . Sancta obit . . 

In . coelum . sanctorum . . 
transmigravit . . . 
In Resurrectione Sanctorum 

resurget 
M . . Beatse . ma . . R . 

But to what perished identity these significant words 
applied remained an impenetrable mystery. Every old 
record was carefully searched, — eveiy scrap of ancient his- 
tory wherein the neighbourhood of St. Rest had ever been 
concemed was turned over and over by the patient and in- 
defatigable John Waiden, who foUowed up many suggestive 
tracks eagerly and lost them again when apparently just 
on the point of finding some sure clue, — tili at last he 
gave up the problem in despair and contented himself and 
his parishioners by accepting the evident fact that in the 
old church at one time or another some saint or holy 
Abbot had been buried, — hence the name of St. Rest or 
"The Saint's Rest," which had become attached to the 
village. But at what exact period such saint or abbot had 
lived and died, was undiscoverable. When the restoratioii 
of the sacred shrine was completed, and an expectant 
congregation filled it to overflowing to assist at the solemn 
Service of its re-dedication to the worship of God, not one 
among them all but was deeply impressed by the appear- 
ance of the restored chancel, with its beautiful columns and 
delicate capitals, arching like a bower of protection over 
the altar, and over that wonderful white sarcophagus lying 
snow-like in the rays of the sun, which flashed clear on its 
stray bits of gold and broken incnisila.\ioxi o^ %^^s, sending 
a straight beam through the eastÄixv V^sÄfiw ^u "^^ ^^^ 
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Word "Resurget" like a torch of hope from beyond the 
grave. Bishop Brent, Walden's old College friend, came to 
perform the ceremony of consecration, and this was the 
first time the inhabitants of St. Rest had seen a real Bishop 
for many years. Much exdtement did his presence create 
in that quiet woodland dell, the more especially as he 
proved to be a Bishop somewhat out of the common. Tall 
and attenuated in form, he had a face which might almost 
be called magnetic, so alive was its expression, — so intense 
and passionate was the light of the deep dark mdancholy 
eyes that bumed from under their shelving brows like 
lamps set in a high watch-tower of intellect. When he 
preached, his voice, with its deep mellow cadence thrilled 
very strangely to the heart, — and every gesture, every tum 
of his head, expressed the activity of the keen soul pent 
up within his apparently frail body. The sermon he gave 
on the occasion of the re-dedication of the Qiurch of St 
Rest was powerful and emotional, but scarcely orthodox 
— and therefore was not altogether pleasing to Sir Morton 
Pippitt He chose as his text: "Behold I show you a 
mystery; we shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed;" 
and on this he expatiated, setting forth the joys of the 
Spiritual life as opposed to the physical, — insisting on the 
positive certainty of individual existence after death, and 
weaving into his discourse some remarks on the encoffined 
Saint whose sarcophagus had been unearthed from its long- 
hidden burial-place and set again where it had originally 
stoody in the middle of the chancel. He spoke in hushed 
and solemn tones of the possibility of the holy spirit of 
that unknown one being present among them that day, 
helping them in their work, joining in their ^t^.^^\^ <5k^ 
consecratioij and perhaps bestowing \ipoiv \ketti ^.^^^^'^•^ 
blessing, At wbicb Statement, giveu m\5a. ^o^\;\c; ^^xvs.^^- 
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ness and fervour, Sir Morton stared, breathed hard and 
murmured in his daughter's ear "A Roman! The man is 
a Roman!" 

But notwithstanding Sir Morton Pippitt's distaste for 
the manner in which the Bishop dealt with his subject, and 
his numerous allusions to saints in heaven and their pro- 
bable guardianship of their friends on earth, the sermon 
was a deeply impressive one and lingered long in the 
memories of those who had heard it, softening their hearts, 
inspiring their souls and awakening them to hopeful con- 
siderations of a happier end than the mere grave. 

Ten years, however, had now passed since John Waiden 
had bought the living, and of these ten years three had 
been occupied in the jrestoration of the church, so that 
seven had elapsed since it had been consecrated. And 
during those seven years not once had Bishop Brent been 
seen again in St Rest He remained in the thoughts of 
the people as an indefinable assodation with whom they 
would fain have had more to do. Sir Morton Hppitt had 
passed from the sixties into the seventies, very little altered; 
— still upright, still inflexible and obstinate of temperament, 
he ruled the neighbourhood, Riversford especially, as much 
as was possible to him now that much of the management 
of St Rest had passed under the quieter, but no less firm 
authority of John Waiden, whose will was nearly always 
foimd in intellectually balanced Opposition to his. The two 
seldom met Sir Morton was fond of "county" sodety; 
Waiden loathed it Moreover, Miss Tabitha, wearing 
steadily on towards fifty, had, as the saying is, secretly 
"set her cap" at the Reverend John; and the mere sight 
of the sedately-amorous spinster set his nerves on edge. 
Devoting himself strictly to his duties, to the care of the 
church, to the interests of his parishioners, young and old, 
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to the cultivation of his garden, and to the careful pre- 
servation of all the natural beauties of the landscape around 
him, — John lived very much the life of a "holy man" of 
mediaeval days; while Sir Morton built and "patronised" 
a hospital at Riversford, gave several prizes for cabbages 
and shooting competitions, occasionally patted the heads 
of a few straggling school-children, fussed round among 
his scattered tenantry, and wrote paragraphs about his own 
"fine presence and open-hearted hospitality" for publica- 
tion in the Riversford Gazette whenever he entertained a 
house party at Badsworth Hall, which he very frequently 
did. He kept well in touch with London folk, and to 
London folk he was fond of speaking of St Rest as "my" 
little village. But when London folk came to enquire for 
themselves as to the nature of his possession, they invariably 
discovered that it was not Sir Morton's little village at all 
but the Reverend John's Httle village. Hence arose certain 
discrepancies, and cross-currents of feeling, leading to oc- 
casional mild friction and "local" excitement Up to the 
present time, however, Waiden had on the whole lived a 
tranquil life, such as best suited his tranquil and Philo- 
sophie temperament, and his occasional "brushes" with 
Sir Morton only served to give piquancy and savour to the 
quiet round of his daily habits. Now, all unexpectedly, 
Üiere was to be a break, — a new source of unavoidable 
annoyance in the intrusion of a feminine authority, — a 
modern Squire-ess, who no doubt would probably bring 
modern ways with her into the little old-world place, — who 
would hunt and shoot and smoke, — perhaps even swear 
at her grooms, — who could teil? She would not, she could 
not interfere with the church or its minister, were she ever 
so much Miss Vancourt of Abbot's Manor, — but she could 
if she liked "muddle about" with many other matters, and 
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there could be no doubt that as the visible and resident 
mistress of the most historic house in the neighbourhood, 
she would be what is called "a social influence." 

"And not for good!" mused John Waiden, during a 
meditative stroU in his garden on the even of the May-day on 
which he had heard the disturbing news; "certainly not 
for good!" 

He raised his eyes to the sky where the curved bow 
of a new moon hung clear and bright as a polished sickle. 
All was intensely still. The day had been a very busy 
one for him; — the children's dinner and their May-games 
had kept his hands füll, and not tili sunset, when the chimes 
of the church began to ring for Evensong, had he been 
able to snatch a moment to himself for quiet contemplation. 
The dewy freshness of the garden, perfumed by the open- 
ing blossoms of the syringa, imparted its own sense of 
calm and grave repose to his mind, — and as he paced 
slowly up and down the gravel walk in front of his study 
window watching the placid beauty of the deepening night, 
a slight sigh escaped him. 

"It cannot be for good;" he repeated regretfnlly. **A 
woman trained as she must have Seen trained since girl- 
hood, with all her finer perceptions blunted by perpetual 
contact with the assertive and ostentatious evidences of an 
excess of wealth, — probably surrounded too by the pitiful 
vulgarisms of a half-bred American society, too ignorant to 
admit or recognise its own limitations, — she must have 
almost forgotten the stately traditions of the fine old family 
she Springs from. One must not expect the motto of 
*noblesse oblige' to weigh with modern young women — 
more's the pity! Tm afraid the mistress of Abbot's Manor 
will be a disturbing dement in the village, breeding dis- 
content and trouble where there has been tili now com- 
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parative peace, and a fortunate simplicity of life. Pm 
sorryl This would have been a perfect First of May but 
for the news of her coming. It is the one cloud in an 
otherwise clear sky!" 

The young moon swinging lazily downward to the 
west, looked upon him as though she smiled. A little bat 
scurried past in fear and hurled itself into the dewy masses 
of foliage bordering the edge of the lawn. And from the 
reeds and sedges fringing the river beyond, there came 
floating a long whispering murmur that swept past his ears 
and died softly into space, as of a voice that had something 
Strange and new to say, which might not yet be said. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Two days later on, when Waiden was at work in his 
own room seriously considering the points of his sermon 
for the Coming Sunday, his "head man about the place," 
Bainton, made a sudden appearance on the lawn and 
abruptly halted there, looking intently up at the sky, as 
though taking observations of a comet at noon. This was 
a customary trick of his resorted to whenever he wished 
to intrude his presence during forbidden honrs. John 
saw him plainly aiough from where he sat busily writing, 
though for a few minutes he pretended not to see. But 
as Bainton remained immovable and apparently rooted to 
the ground, and as it was likely that there he would re- 
main tili positively told to go, his master made a virtue of 
necessity, and throwing down his pen, went to the window. 
Bainton thereupon advanced a little, but stopped again as 
though irresolute. Waiden likewise paused a moment, then 
at last driven to bay by the old gardener's pertinacity, 
stepped out 
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"Now what is it, Bainton?" he said, endeavouring to 
throw a shade of stemness into his voice; "You know 
very well I hate being disturbed while Pm writing." 

Bainton touched his cap respectfuUy. 

"Now don't go for to say as I'm disturbing on ye, 
Passon," he remonstrated, mildly; "I ain't said a mortal 
wund ! I was onny jes' keepin' my eye on the clap gate 
yonder, in case the party in the churchyard might walk 
through, thinkin' it a right-o'-way. Them swagger folk 
ain't no sort of idee as to respectin' private grounds." 

Walden's eyes flashed. 

"A party in the churchyard?" he repeated. "Who 
are they?" 

"Who should they be? " And Bainton's nigged features 
expressed a sedate mingling of the shrewd and the con- 
temptuous that was quite amaaing. "Wom't you expectin' 
distinguished visitors some day this week, sir?" 

"I know!" exclaimed Waiden quickly; "Sir Morton 
Pippitt and his guests have come to *inspect' the church! 
Ha-ha-ha-ha!" And he broke into a laugh so joyous and 
mellow that Bainton found it quite irresistible and joined 
in it with a deep "Hor-hor-hor!" evoked from the hollow 
of his throat, and beginning loudly, but dying away into 
a hoarse intermittent chuckle. 

"Ha-ha-ha!" laughed the Reverend John again, throw- 
ing back his head with a real enjoyment in his capability 
for laughter. " You did quite right to disturb me, Bainton, 
— quite right! Where are Sir Morton and his party? 
What are they doing?" 

"They was jes' crossin' the churchyard when I spied 
'em," answered Bainton; "an* Sir Morton was makin' some 
very spesbul observations of his own on the *herly Norman 
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period.' Hor-hor-hor! An' theyVe got ole Putty Levesoü 

with 'em " 

"Bainton!" intemipted Waiden severely. "How often 
must I teil you that you should not speäk of the rector 
of Badsworth in that disrespectfnl manner? " 

"Very sorry, sir!" said Bainton complacently. "But if 
one of the names of a man 'appens to be Putwood an' 
the man 'imself is as fat as a pig scored for roastin' 'ole, 
what more natrul than the pet name of * Putty' for 'im? 
No 'arm meant, I'm sure, Passon! — Putty's as good as 
Pippitt any day." 

Waiden suppressed his laughter with an efFort He 
was very much of a boy at heart, despite his forty odd 
years, and the quaint obstinades of his gardener amused 
him too much to call for any serious remonstrance. Tum- 
ing back to his study he took his hat and cane from their 
own particular comer of the room and started for the little 
clap gate which Bainton had been, as he said, "keeping 
his eye on." 

"No more work to-day," he said, with an air of 
whimsical resignation; "but I may possibly get one or two 
hmts for my sermon!" 

He strode off and Bainton watched him go. As the 
clap gate opened and swung to again, and his straight 
aüüetic figure disappeared, the old gardener still stood for 
a moment or two ruminating. 

"What a blessin' he ain't married!" he said thought- 

fuUy. "A blessin' to the village, an' a blessin' to 'imself! 

^ He'd a bin a fine man spoilt, if a woman 'ad ever got 

'old on 'im, — a fine man spoilt, jes' like mel" 
■^ An appredative grin at his own expense spread among 
\A ^e furrows of his face at this consideration; — then he 
trotted slowly oflF towards the vegetable garden whßi^ bia 
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"under gardeners" as he called three or four sturdy village 
lads employed to dig and hoe, constantly required his 
supervision. 

Meanwhile Waiden, leaving his own grounds, entered 
the churchyard, Walking with softiy reverent step among 
the little green mounds of earth, under which kind eyes 
were closed, and warm hearts lay cold, tili, reaching the 
porched entrance of the churdi itself, he paused, brought 
to a halt by the sound of voices which were pitched rather 
too loud for propriety, considering the sacredness of the 
surroundings. 

"That easlem window is crude — very cnide!" said a 
growlingly robust baritone; "I suppose the reverend gentle- 
man could not secure sufficient subscriptions to meet the 
expense of suitable stained glass?" 

"Unfortunately Mr. Waiden is a very self-opinionated 
man," replied a smooth and oily tenor, whose particular 
tone of speech Waiden recognised as that of the Reverend 
"Putty" Leveson, the minister of Badsworth, a small 
scattered village some five or six miles "on the wrong side 
of Badsworth Hall," as the locality was called, owing to its 
removed position from the county town of Riversford. 
"He would not accept outside advice. Of course these 
columns and capitals are all wrong,— they are quite in- 
congruous with early Norman walls, — but when ignorance 
is allowed to have its own way, the effect is always dis- 
astrous." 

"Always — always, — my dear sir — always!" And the 
voice of Sir Morton Pippitt, high pitched and resonant, 
troUed out on the peaceful air. "The fact is, the church 
could have been much better done, had I been consulted ! 
The whole thing was carried out in the most brazen manner, 
under my very nose, sir, under my very nose! — without 
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SO much as a *by your leave!' Shocking, shocking! I 
complained to the Bishop, but it was no use, for it seems 
that he has a perfect infatuation for this man Waiden — 
they were College friends or something of that kind. As 
for the sarcophagus here, of course it ought in the merest 
common decency to have been transferred to the Cathedral 
of the diocese. But you see the present incumbent bought 
the place; — the purchase of advowsons is a scandal, in my 
opinion — however this man got it all his own way, more's 
the pity! — he bought it through some friend or other — 
and so " 

"So he could do as he liked with it," said a mild, 
piping falsetto. "And so far, he has made it beau-ti-fuU 
— beau-ti-ful!" 

There was a pause, during which Waiden, baring his 
head as he passed in, entered the sacred edifice. He be- 
came aware of Sir Morton Pippitt Standing in the attitude 
of a University Extension lecturer near the sarcophagus in 
the middle of the chancel, with the Reverend Mr. Leveson 
and a couple of other men near him, while two more 
strangers were studying the groined roof with critical 
curiosity. As he approached, Sir Morton made a rapid 
' sign to his companions and stepped down from the chancel. 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Waiden," he said in a loud 
whisper, and with an elaborate affectation of great hearti- 
ness; "I have brought His Grace the Duke of Lumpton to 
see the church." 

Waiden allowed his calm blue eyes to rest quietly on 
His Grace the Duke of Lumpton without much interest 
His Grace was an undersized fat man, with a bald head 
and a red face, and on Walden's being presented to him^ 
merely nodded with a patronisingly casuaX air. 

''Lord Mawdenham" — continued Sir "MoxX-otv, ^^^i^sv^ 
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visibly with just pride at his own good fortune in being 
able to intxoduce a Lord immediately after a Duke, and 
offering Waiden, as it were, with an expressive wave of his 
band, to a pale young gentleman, who seemed seriously 
troubled by an excess of pimples on his chin, and whb 
plucked nervously at one of these undesirable fadal ad- 
denda as his name was uttered. Waiden acknowledged 
his presence with silent composure, as he did the wide 
smile and familiär nod of his brother minister, the Reverend 
"Putty," whose truly elephantine proportions were encased 
in a somewhat too dosely fitting bicycle suit, and whose 
grand-pianoforte shaped legs and red perspiring face to- 
gether, presented a most underical spectade of the 
"Church at large." 

The two gentlemen who had been studying the groined 
roof, now brought their glances to bear on Waiden, and 
one of them, a youngish man with a crop of thick red hair 
and a curiously thin, hungry face, spoke without waiting 
for Sir Morton's cue. 

"Mr. Waiden? Ye-es! — I feit sure it must be Mr. 
Waiden! Let me congratulate you, sir, on your exquisite 
devotional work here! The church is beau-ti-ful — beau- 
ti-ful! A sonnet in stone! A sculptured prayer! Ye-es l 
It is so! Permit me to press your band!" 

John smiled involuntarily. There was a quaint affec- 
tation about the Speaker that was quite irresistibly enter- 
taining. 

"Mr. JuUan Adderley is a poet," said Sir Morton, 
whispering this in a jocose stage aside. "Everything is 
*beautiful' to him!" 

Mr. Julian Adderley smiled faintly, and fixed a pair 
of rather fine grey eyes on Waldeiv mth a. mute appeal, 
^s one wbo should say wWa. HaxÄsX ''Tcäs.^ \.^^\^Nis. ^^ 
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Dols!" Meanwhile Sir Morton Pippitt had Secured the 
gist member of his party aifectionately by the arm, and 
:ontinuing his stage whisper said: 

"Permit me, Mr. Waiden! This is one of our greatest 
LiOndon literary lights! He will particularly appreciate 
mjrthing you may be good enough to teil him respecting 
rour work of restoration here — Mr. Marius Longford, of 
;he Savile and Savage clubs!" 

Mr. Marius Longford, of the Savile and Savage clubs, 
3ent his head with an air of dignified tolerance. He was 
m angular personage, with a narrow head and a face 
:leanly shaven, except at the sides where two small pussy- 
cat whiskers fringed his sharply defined jaws. He had a 
long thin mouth, and long thin slits for his eyes to peep 
through,- — they would have been eyelids with other people, 
but with him they were merdy slits. He was a particularly 
neat man in appearance — his dothes were well brushed^ 
his linen spotless, his iron-grey hair sleek, and his whole 
appearance that of a man weÜ satisfied with his own ex- 
terior persQnality. Waiden glanced at this great London 
literary light as indififerently as he would have glanced at 
an incandescent lamp in the street, or other mechanical 
luminary. He had not as yet spoken a word. Sir Morton 
had done all the talking; but the power of silence always 
overcomes in the end, and John's absolute noncommittal 
of himself to any speech, had at last the effect he desired 
— namely that of making Sir Morton appear a mere 
garrulous old interlöper, and his "distinguished" friends 
somewhat of the cheap tripper persuasion. The warm 
May sun poured through the little shrine of prayer, casting 
flickers of gold and silver on the "Saint at Rest" before 
the altaj, and showerii2g azure and rose p^XX^ms» "^^"w^ 
he ancieflt stained ßlass which filkd \ii^ ^^^^ \^s>^^^X 
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Windows. The stillness became for the moment intensc 
and almoßt oppressive, — Sir Morton Pippitt fidgeted im- 
easily, puUed at his high starched coUar and became red 
in the face, — the Reverend "Putty" forgot himself so far 
as to pinch one of his own legs and hum a little tune, 
while the rest of the party waited for the individual whom 
their host had so frequently called "the damned parson" 
to speak. The tension was relieved by the sudden quiet 
entrance of a yonng woman carrying a roll of music 
Seeing the group of persons in the chancel, she paused in 
evident uncertainty. Waiden glanced at her, and his com- 
posed face all at once lighted up with that kindly smile 
which in such moments made him more than ordinaiily 
handsome. 

"Come along, Miss Eden," he said in a low clear tone. 
"You are quite at Hberty to practise as usual. Sir Morton 
Pippitt and his friends will not disturb you." 

Miss Eden smüed sedately and bent her head, passing 
by the visitors with an easy demeanour and assured stq), 
and made her way to where the organ, small, but sweet 
and powerfui, occupied a comer near the chanceL While 
she busied herseif in opening the instrument and arrang- 
ing her music, Waiden took advantage of the diversion 
created by her entrance to address himself to the knight 
Pippitt 

"If I can be of Service to your friends in explaining 
anything about the church they may wish to know, pray 
command me, Sir Morton," he said. "But I presume 
that you and Mr. Leveson" — here he glanced at the portly 
"Putty" with a slight smile — "have pointed out all that is 
necessary." 

"On the contrary!" said Mr. Mariüs Longford "of the 
Savile and Savage," with a smoothly tolerant air. "We are 
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xeally quite in the dark. Do we understand, for example, 
that the restoration of this church is entirely due to your 
generosity, or to assistance from public funds and sub- 
scriptions?'* 

"The restoration is due, not to my *generosity,' " replied 
^Waiden, "but merely to my sense of what is fitting for 
Divine service. I have had no assistance from any fund 
or from any individual, because I have not sought it" 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Longford fixed a pair 
of gold-rimmed glasses on his nose and gazed quizzically 
through them at Sir Morton Pippitt, whose countenance 
had grown uncomfortably purple in hue either with ex- 
terior heat or inward vexation. 

"I thought, Sir Morton," he began slowly, when Mr. 
Leveson adroitiy intemipted him by the query: 

"Now what period would you fix, Mr. Longford, for 
this sarcophagus? I am inclined myself to think it of the 
fourteenth Century." 

A soft low strain of music here crept through the 
church, — the village schoolmistress was beginning her 
practice. She had a delicate touch, and the sounds her 
fingers pressed from the organ-keys were füll, and solemn 
and sweet His Grace the Duke of Lumpton coughed 
loudly; he hated music, and always made some animal 
noise of his own to drown it. 

"What matters the period!" murmured Julian Adderley, 
running his thin hand through his thick hair. "Is it not 
sufficient to see it here among us, with us, ^us?" 

"God bless my soui! I hope it is not o/\is\" spluttered 
Sir Morton with a kind of fat chuckle which seemed to 
emanate from his stiff collar rather than from his throat. 
"*Ashes to ashes' of course; we are all aware of that — ' 
but <not just yet! — not just yet!" 
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"I am unable to fix the period satisfactorily to my 
öwn mind," said Waiden, quietiy ignoring both Sir Morton 
and bis observations on the Beyond; "though I have gone 
through considerable research with respect tx) the matter. 
So I do not volunteer any opinion. There is, however, no 
doubt that at one time the body contained in that coffer 
must have been of the nature termed by the old Church 
*miraculous.' That is to say, it must have been supposed 
to be efficacious in times of plague or famine, for there 
are several portions of the alabaster which have evidently 
been wom away by the frequent pressure or touch of 
hands on the surface. Probably in days when this neigh- 
bourhood was visited by infection, drought, floods or otiier 
troubles, the priests raised the coffin by the System of 
leverage which we discovered when excavating, (and which 
is still in working order) and allowed the people to pass 
by and lay their hands upon it with a special prayer to 
be relieved of their immediate sickness or sorrow. There 
were many such *miraculous' shrines in the early part of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries." 

"Exactly," said Mr. Longford; "I imagine you may be 
right, Mr. Waiden; it is evidently a rehc of the very earliest 
phases of the Christian myth." 

As he spoke the last words Waiden looked straightly 
at him, — a fine smile hovered on his Ups. 

"It is as you say," he rejoined calmly — "It is a visible 
token of the time when men believed in an Unseen Force 
more potent than themselves." 

The Duke of Lumpton coughed noisily again, and his 
friend, Lord Mawdenham, who up to the present had oc- 
cupied the time in staring vaguely about him and anxiously 
feeling his pimples, said hurriedly: 

"Oh; look here, Sir Morton — ^er — I say, — er — hadn't 
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we better be going? There's Lady Elizabeth Messing Com- 
ing to lunch and you know she can't bear to be kept 
waiting — never do, you know, not to be there to see her 
when she arrives — he-he-he! We should never get over it 
in London or out of London — 'pon my life! — I do assure 
you!" 

Sir Morton's ehest swelled; — his starched coUar crackled 
round his expanding throat, and his voice became richly 
resonant as under the influential Suggestion of another 
"titled'' personage he replied: 

"Indeed, you are right, my dear Lord Mawdenham! 
To keep Lady Elizabeth waiting would be an unpardon- 
able offence agaihst all the proprieties! Hum — ha — er- — 
yes! — against all the proprieties! Mr. Waiden, we must 
go! Lady Elizabeth Messing is coming to lunch with us 
at Badsworth. You have no doubt heard of her — eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Charrington! — yes, we must really 
be going! I think I may say, may I not, your Grace?" — 
here he bent towards the ducal Lumpton — "that we are 
all highly pleased with the way in which Mr. Waiden has 
effected the restoration of the church?" 

"Oh, I don't know anything at all about it!" replied 
His Grace, with the air of a sporting groom; "Pve no taste 
at all in churches, and Pm not taking any on old coffins. 
It's a nice little chapel — ^just enough for a small village I 
should say. After all, don't-cher-know, you only want very 
little accommodation for a couple of hundred yokels; and 
whether it's old or new architecture doesn't matter to 'em 
a brass farthing!" 

These observations were made with a rambling air of 
vague self-assertiveness which the Speaker evidently fanded 
would pass for wit and wisdom. Waiden said nothing. 
His brow was placid, and his countenaftce altogether peace* 
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ful. He was listening to the solemnly sweet flow öf a 
Bach prelude which Miss Eden was skilfuUy unravelling on 
the Organ, the notes rising and falling, and anon soaring 
up again like prayerful words striving to carry themselves 
to heaven. 

"I think,*' said Mr. Marius Longford weightily, "that 
whatever fault the building may have from a strictly ac- 
curate point of view, — which is a matter I am not pre- 
pared to go into without considerable time given for due 
study and consideration, — it is certainly the most attractive 
edifice of its kind that I have seen for some time. It 
reflects great credit on you, Mr. Waiden; — no doubt the 
work gave you much personal pleasure?" 

"It certainly did so," replied John, — "and I'm afraid 
I am arrogant enough to be sarjtisfied with the general result 
so far as it goes, — with the exception of the eastem win- 
dow, of course!" 

"Ah, that eastem window!" sighed the Reverend 
"Putty" with an air of aesthetic languor which was in 
comical contrast with his coarse and commonplace ap- 
pearance. "That is a sad, sad flaw! A terrible incon- 
gruity!" 

"I made up my mind from the first," pursued Waiden, 
his equable voice seeming to float pleasantly on the tide 
of music with which the little sanctuary was just then 
filled; "that nothing but the most genuine and authentic 
old stained glass should fill that fine circular rose carving, 
and those lance apertures; so I am coUecting it slowly, bit 
by bit, for this purpose. It will take time and patience, 
no doubt, — but I think and hope that success will be the 
end of the task I have set myself. In the meantime, of 
course, the effect of piain glass where there should be only 
the riebest colouring is decidedly 'crudeT" 
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He smiled slightly, and there was an uncomfortable 
pause. Sir Mortx>n Pippitt took out a voliuninous red 
iiandkerchief covered with yellow spots and blew bis nose 
violently therein while the Reverend Mr. Leveson nodded 
bis large head blandly, as one who receives doubtful in- 
formation with kindly tolerance. Mr. Marius Longford 
looked faintly amused. 

"I understand!" said the light of the "Savile and 
Savage," slowly; "you seek perfection!" 

He smiled a pallid smile; but on the whole surveyed 
Waiden with more interest than he had hitherto done. 
Julian Adderley, who had during the last couple of minutes 
stepped up to the chancel, now stood gazing at the sar- 
cophagus of the supposed Saint with a kind of melancholy 
interest Reading the only legible words of the inscription 
in sotto voce, he sighed drearily. 

" * In — Resurrectione — Sanctorum — Resurget ! * How 
simple! — how newi — how fresh! To think that anyone 
ever held such a child's faith!" 

"The Church is still supposed to hold it," said Waiden 
steadily. "And her ministers also. Otherwise, religion is 
a farce, and its professors much less honest than the 
tnisted servant who steals his master's money!" 

Marius Longford smiled, and stroked one feline whisker 
thoughtfully. 

"So you actually believe what you preach!" he mur- 
mured — "Strange! You are more of an antiquity than 
the consecrated dust enclosed in that alabaster! Believe 
me!" 

"Much more, — much more!" exclaimed the fantastic 
Adderley. "To believe in anything at all is so remote! — 
so very remote! — and yet so new — so fresh!" 

Waiden made no reply. He uever argued ou i^\^jönä 
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matters; moreover, with persons minded in the manner ot 
those before him, it seemed useless to even offer an opinioL 
They exchanged meaning glances with each other, and 
foUowed Sir Morton, who was now moving down the cen- 
tral aisle of the church towards the door of exit, holding 
the Duke of Lumpton familiarly by the arm, and accom- 
panied by Lord Mawdenham. Waiden walked silently with 
them, tili, passing out of the church, they all stood in a 
group on Ihe broad gravelled pathway which led to the 
open road, where the Pippitt equipage, a large waggonette 
and pair, stood waiting, together with a bicycle, the pro- 
perty of the Reverend Mr. Leveson. 

"Thank you, Mr. Waiden!" then said Sir Morton Pippitt 
with a grandiose air, as of one who graciously confers a 
benefit on the silence by breaking it "Thank you for— 
er — for — er — the pleasure of your Company this — er — this 
moming! My friend, the Duke, — and Lord Mawdenham 
• — and — er — our rising poet, Mr. Adderley — and — er— 
Mr. Longford, have been delighted. Yes — er — delighted! 
Of course you know wy opinion! Ha-ha-ha! You know 
my opinion! It is the same as it ever was — I never change! 
When /have once made up my mind, it is a fixture! I 
have said already and I say it again, that the church was 
quite good enough for such people as live here, in its 
original condition, and that you have really spent a great 
deal of cash on a very needless work! I mustn't be rüde, | 
no, no, no! — but you know the old adage: *Fools and 
their money!' Ha-ha-ha! But we shan't quarrel. Oh, 
dear no! It has cost me nothing, I am glad to say! Ha- 
ha! Nor anybody eise! Now, if Miss Vancourt of Abbot's 
Manor had been here when you began this restoration 
business of yours, ske might have had something to say— 
ia-ha-hal She ^Iways has something to say!" 
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"You think she would have objected?" queried Waiden, 
coldly. 

"Oh, I won't go so far as that no! — eh, your 

Grace? — we won't go so far as that!" 

The Duke of Lumpton, thus suddenly adjured, looked 
round, and smiled vacantly. 

"Won't go so far as what?" he asked. "Didn't catch it" 

"I was talking of Maryllia Vancourt," said Sir Morton 
with a kind of fatuous leer. ^'Fbu know her, of course! — 
everyone knows her more or less. Charming girl! — charm- 
ing! Maryllia Van! — ha-ha!" 

And Sir Morton laughed and leered again tili certain 
eeins, moved by cerebral emotion, protruded largely on his 
forehead. His Grace laughed also, but shortly and in- 
differently. 

**0h, ya-as — ya-as! She*s the one who's just had a 
rumpus with her rieh American aunt I believe they don't 
speak. After years of devotion, eh? So like women, ain't it ! " 

The Reverend "Putty" Leveson, who had been stoop- 
ing over his bicycle to set something right that was in- 
vrariably going wrong with that particular machine, and 
who was redder than ever in the face with his efforts, now 
looked up. 

"Miss Vancourt is Coming back to the Manor to reside 
there, so I hear," he said. "Very dull for a woman ac- 
customed to London and Paris. I expect she'll stay about 
ten days." 

"One never knows — one cannot teil!" sighed Julian 
Adderley. "Sometimes to the satiated female mind, over- 
wrought with social dissipation, there comes a stränge long- 
ing for peace! — for the scent of roses! — for the yellow 
shine of cowslips! — for the song of the mating birds! — 
for the breath of cowsl" 
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Mr. Marius Longford smiled, and picked a tall butter- 
cup nodding in the grass at his feet. 

"Such aspirations in the fair sex are absolutely harm- 
less," he said. "Let us hope the lady's wishes may find 
their limit in a soothing pastoral!" 

"Ha-ha-ha!" laughed Sir Morton. "You are deep, 
my dear sir, you are very deep! God bless my soul! 
Deep as a well! No wonder people are afraid of you! 
Clever, clever! Vm afraid of you myself! Come along, 
come along! Can I assist your Grace?" Here he pushed 
aside with a smothered "Damn!" the footman, who stood 
holding open the door of the waggonette, and officiously 
gave the Duke of Lumpton a hand to help him into the 
carriage. "Now, Lord Mawdenham, please! You next, 
Mr. Longford! Come, come, Mr. Adderley! Think of Lady 
Elizabeth! She will be arriving at the Hall before we are 
there to receive her! Terrible, terrible! Come along! we're 
all ready!" 

Julian Adderley had tumed to Waiden. 

"Permit me to call and see you alone!" he said. "I 
cannot just now appredate the poetry of your work in the 
church as I should do — as I ought to do — as I must do! 
The present Company is discordant! — one requires the 
music of Nature, — the thoughts, — the dreams! — But no 
more at present! I should like to talk with you on many 
matters some wild sweet moming, — if you have no ob- 
jection?" 

Waiden was amused. At the same time he was not 
very eager to respond to this overture of closer acquaint- 
anceship with one who, by his dress, manner and method 
of Speech, proclaimed himself a "decadent" of the modern 
school of ethics; but he was nothing if not courteovis, Sq 
be replied briefly; 
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"1 shaJl be pleased to see you, of course, Mr. Adderley, 
but I must warn you that I am a very busy man — ^I 
should not be able to give you much time '* 

"No explanations — I understand!" And Adderley 
pressed bis band with enthusiasm. "The very fact that 
you are busy in a village like this adds to the peculiar 
charm of your personality! It is so stränge! — so new — 
so freshl" 

He smiled, and again pressed hands. 

"Crood-byel The mood will send me to you at the 
fitting moment!'* 

He clapped bis hat more firmly on his redimdant red 
locks and clambered into the waiting waggonette. Sir 
Morton foUowed bim, and the footman shut to the door of 
the vehicle with a bang as unnecessary as bis master's 
previous "Damn!" 

"Good moming, Mr. Waiden!" then shouted the knight 
of bone-melting prowess. "Much obliged to you, Pm 
sure!" 

Waiden raised his hat with brief ceremoniousness and 
then as the carriage roUed away addressed the Reverend 
Mr. Leveson, who was throwing himself with hippopotamus- 
like agility across his biq^de. 

"You foUow, I suppose?" 

"Yes. Pm limching at Badsworth Hall. The Duke 
wants to consuit me about his family records. You know 
Pm a bit of an authority on such points!" 

Waiden smiled. 

"I believe you are! But mind you calendar the ducal 
deeds carefully," he said. " A slip in the lineal descent of 
the Lumptons might affect the whole prestige of the 
British Empire!" 
. A JIgbt shone m bis clear blue eyes,--^ ?i^^cisk%s^^a2^ 
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of battle. Leveson stayed his bicycle a moment, wobbling 
on it uneasily. 

"Lumpton goes back a good way," he said airily; "I 
shall take him up when I have gone through the histoiy 
of the Vancourts. I'm on that scent now. I shall make 
a good bit of business directly Miss Vancourt returns; 
she'll pay for anything that will help her to stufen her 
back and put more side on!" 

"Really!" ejaculated Waiden, coldly; "I should have 
thought her forebears would have saved her from snobbery." 

"Not a bit of it!" declared Leveson, beginning to 
Start the muscles of his grand-pianoforte legs with energy. 
"Rapid as a firework, and vain as a peacock! Ta!" 

And fixing a small cap firmly on the back of hisvery 
large head, he worked his wheel with treadmill regularity 
and was soon out of sight 

Waiden stood alone in the churchyard, lost for a brief 
Space in meditation. The solemn strains of the organ 
which the schoolmistress was still pläying, floated softly 
out from the church to the perfumed air, and the grave 
melodious murmur made an undercurrent of harmony to 
the dear bright warbling of a skylark, which, beating its 
wings against the sunbeams, rose ever higher and higher 
above him. 

"What petty souls we are!" he murmured. "Here am 
I feeling actually indignant because this fellow Leveson, 
who has less education and knowledge than my dpg 
Nebbie, assumes to have some äcquaintance with Miss 
Vancourt! What does it matter? What business is it öf 
mine? If she cares to accept information from an ignor- 
amus, what is it to do with me? Nothing! Yet, — what 
ä blatant ass the fellow is! Upon my word, it ^oes me 
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yood to say it — a blatant ass! And Sir Morton Kppitt 
LS another!" 

He laughed, and lifting bis hat from bis forehead let the 
soft wind breathe refresbing coolness on bis imcovered bair. 

"Tbere are dedded limits to Christian love!" he said, 
the laughter still dandng in bis eyes. "I defy — I posi- 
tively defy anyone to love Leveson! *Tbe columns and 
qapitals are all wrong' are tbey?" And he gave a glance 
back at the beautiful little churcb in its exquisite design 
and completed perfection. "'Out of keeping with early 
Norman walls!' Wise Leveson! He ignores all periods 
of transition as if they bad never existed — as if they had 
no meaning for the thinker as well as the architect — as if 
the movement upward from the Norman to the Early 
Pointed style showed no indication of progressl And 
wbereas a churcb should always be a veritable *sermon 
in stone' expressive of the various generations that have 
wrought their best on it, be limits bimself to the begin- 
ning of things! I wonder what Leveson was in the be- 
ginning of things? Possibly an embryo Megatherium!" 

Broadly smiling, he walked to the gate conmnmicating 
with bis own garden, opened it, and passed througb. 
Nebbie was waiting for bim on the lawn, and greeted 
him witb the usual efiiisiveness. He retumed to bis desk, 
and to the composition of bis sermon, but bis thougbtä 
were inclined to wander. Sir Morton Pippitt, the Duke of 
Lumpton and Lord Mawdenham, hoyered before bim like 
three dull puppets in' a cheap show; and be was inclined 
to look iip the name of Marius Longförd in one of the 
landy guides to contemporary biography, in order to see 
f that flacdd and fish-like personage had really done any^ 
ibing in the world to merit bis position as a shining lu- 
minaiy of the "Savage and Savüe." Accustomed as bQ 
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was to watch the ebb and flow of modern literature, M 
had not yet sighted either the Longford straw or the ■ np d^y 
Adderley cork, among the flotsam and jetsam ofthat murkj Isttottt 
tide. And ever and again Sir Morton Pippitt's coaiseliicni 
chuckle, combined with the covert smiles of Sir Morton's lotet ti 
"distinguished" friends, echoed through his mind mc(Hi-|!Qe^ 
nection with the approaching dreaded invasion of Miss 
Vancourt into the happy quietude of the village of St 
Rest, tili he experienced a sense of pain and aversion al- ||)eer^ 
most amounting to anger. Why, he asked himself, seang 
she had stayed so long away from her childhood's home, 
could she not have stayed away altogether? The swiftand 
briUiant life of London was surely far more suited to one |^ 
who, according to "Putty" Leveson, was "rapid as afee* 
work, and vain as a peacock." But was "Putty" Leveso» 
always celebrated for accuracy in his Statements? No. liti 
Certainly not — yet l"^ 

Then something seemed to fire him with a sudden w- ^'^ 
Solution, for he erased the first lines of the sermon he had 
begun, and altered his text, which had been: "Gloiy» 
honour and peace to every man that worketh good." And 
in its place he chose, as a more entidng subject of dis- 
course: 

"The Ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God, of great price." 

CHAPTER V. 

The warm bright weather continued. Moming aflef 
moming dawned in undouded sunshine, and when Satur* 
day concluded the first five days of the "May-month" 
the inhabitants of St Rest were disposed to concede that 
it was just possible they might have what they called "a 
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pell of fair weather." Saturday was the general "deaning- 
ip day" in the village — the day when pails of water were 
;et out in unexpected places for the unwary to trip over; 
srhen the old flagstones poured with soapsuds that trickled 
>ver the toes of too-hasty passers-by; when cottage Windows 
rare violently squirted at with the aid of garden-syringes 
tnd hose, — and when Adam Frost, the sexton, was always 
o be found meditating, and even surreptitiously drinking 
>eer, in a quiet comer of the churchyard, because he was 
^aid to go home, owing to the persistent housewifely 
nergy of his better half, who "washed down" ever3rthing, 
deaned out" everything, and had, as she forcibly ex- 
>ressed it, "the Sunday meals on her mind." It was a 
lay, too, when Bainton, released from his gardening duties 
Lt the rectory at noon, took a thoughtful stroU by him- 
elf, aware that his "Missis" was scrubbing the kitchen, and 
'wouldn't have him muckin' about," — and when John 
ATalden, having finished his notes for the Sunday's sermon, 
*elt a sense of ease and relief, and considered himself at 
iberty to study purely Pagan Hterature, such as The 
Cratylus of Plato. But on this special Saturday he was 
aot destined to enjoy complete relaxation. Mrs. Spruce 
bad sent an urgent appeal to him to "kindly step up to 
the Manor in the aftemoon." And Mrs. Spruce's husband, 
a largC) lumbering, simple-faced old fellow, in a brown 
jacket and corduroys, had himself come with the message, 
and having delivered it, stood on Walden's threshold, cap 
in hand, waiting for a reply. John surveyed his awkward, 
peasant-like figure with a sense of helplessness, — excuses 
and explanations he knew would be utterly lost on an 
almost deaf man. Submitting to fate, he nodded his 
head vigorously, and spoke as loudly as he judged needful. 
"All right, Spruce! Say TU come!" 

QotTi Good Man, L 1 
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" Jes' what I told her> sir," answered Spruce in a 
markably gentle tone. "It's a bit okkard, but if she d< 
her dooty, no 'arm can 'appen, no matter if it's alltk 
riches of the yearth." \m 

John feit more helpless than ever. What was the maß jy 
talking about? He drew doser and spoke in a more ein- 
phatic key. Im 

"Look here, Spruce! Teil your wife TU come after|]Q 
luncheon. Do you hear? Af — ter lun — cheon." |(1 

Spruce put one hand to his ear and smiled blandly. 

"Ezackly, sirl I quite agrees with ye; but women 
are allus a bit worrity-like, and of course there's a deal to |^ 
do, and she got frightened with the keys, and when she 
saw them fine dothes and what not, — so I drawed her a 
glass of cherry-cordial, an' sez I *Now, old 'ooman,' sez l 
*don't skeer yerself into fits. Fll fetch the passon to ye' 
And with that, she seemed easier in her mind. Lord lovc 
yel it's a great thing to fetch the passon at once when 
there's anything a bit wrong. So, if you'd Step up, 
sir? " 

Driven almost to despair, Waiden put his lips dose to 
the old man's obstinate ear. 

"Yes," he bellowed — "af — ter lun — cheon! Yes! 
Ye— es!" 

His reply at last penetrated the dosed auricular doors 
of Spruce's brain. 

"Thank you, kindly, sir, Pm sure," he said, still in the 
same meek and quiet tone. "And if I might make so 
bold, sir, seein' there's likely to be changes up at the 
Manor, if it should be needful to speak for me and my 
old 'ooman, p'raps you'd be so good, sir? We wouldnt 

Me to leave the old place now, ?mc " 

His soft, hesitating voice iaXVei^^, ^xA \ä 'sj^^^^^ 
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>rushed bis hand across bis poor dim eyes. The pathos 
)f this hint was not lost on Waiden, who, forgetting all 
lis own momentary irritation, rose manfully to the occa- 
don and roared down the old man's ears Uke one of the 
ar-famed "Bulls of Bashan." 

"Don't worryl" he yelled, his face becoming rapidly 
ximson with his efforts; "Fll see you all right! You shan't 
eave the Manor if I can prevent it! TU speak for you! 
3ieer up! Do you bear! Che — er up!" 

Spruce beard very deariy this time, and smiled. 

"Thank you, Fasson 1 God bless you! I'm sure you'll 
lelp US, if so be the lady is a bard one " 

He trusted himself to say no more, but with a 
)rief respectful salutation, put on his cap and tumed 
Lway. 

Left alone, Waiden drew a long breath and wiped bis 
)row. To make poor old Spruce bear was a powerful 
nuscular exertion. Nebbie had been so much astonished 
it the loud pitch of his master's voice, that he had retired 
linder a sofa in alarm, and only crawled out now as Spruce 
departed, with small anxious waggings of bis tail Waiden 
patted the animal's head and laughed. 

"Mind you don't get deaf in your old age, Nebbie!" 
he Said. "Phew! A little more shouting like that and I 
should be unable to preach to-morrow!" 

Still patting the dog's head, his eyes gradually darkened 
and his brow became douded. 

"Poor Spruce!" he murmured. "*Help bim, if so be 
the lady is a bard one!' Already in fear of her! I ex- 
pect they have beard something — some ill-report — probably 
only too correctly founded. Yet; how it goes against the 
grain of manhood to realise that any *lady* may be *a 
bard one!' But, alas! — wbat a multitude of *baid c^cäs^* 
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there are! Härder than men, perhaps, if all the truth were 
known!" 

And there was a certain stemness and rooted aversioii 
in him to that dim approaching presence of the unknown 
heiress of Abbot's Manor. He experienced an instinctive 
dislike of her, and was positively certain that the vague 
repugnance would deepen into actual antipathy. 

"One cannot possibly like everybody/' he argued within 
himself) in extenuation of what he feh was an unreason- 
able mental attitude. "And modern fashionable women 
are among the most imlikeable of all human creatuies. 
Any one of them in such a village as this would be absurdljr 
out of place." 

Thus self-persuadedy his mood was a singular mixture 
of pity and resentment when, in fulfilment of his promise, 
he walked that aftemoon up the winding road which led 
to the Manor, and avoiding the lodge gates, passed through 
a rustic tumstile he knew well and so along a path across 
meadows and through shrubberies to the house. The path 
was guarded by a sentinel board marked "Private. Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted." But in all the years he had 
lived at St Rest, he cared nothing for that As rector of 
the parish he had his little Privileges. Nebbie trotted at 
his heels with the air of a dog accustomed to very familiär 
surroundings. The grass on either side was springing up 
long and green, — delicate little fidd flowers were peeping 
through it here and there, and every now and then there 
floated upwards the strong sweet incense of the young wild 
thyme. The way he had chosen to walk was known as a 
"Short cut'* to Abbot's Manor, and ten minutes of easy 
striding brought him into the dewy coolness of a thicket 
of dark firs, at the end of which, round a sharp tum, the 
fine old red brigk and timbered gables of the house came 
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intö füll view. He paused a moment, looking somewhat 
regretfiilly at the picture, warmly lit up by the glow of the 
bright sun, — a picture which through long habitude of Ob- 
servation had grown very sweet to him, It was not cvery 
day tfaat such a house as Abbot's Manor came within reach 
of the archaeologist and antiquarian. The beautiful tiled 
roof — the picturesque roughness and crookedness of the 
architectural Hnes of the whole buildiog, so different to 
the smooth, hard, angular imitations of half-timbered work 
common in these degenerate days, were a delight to the 
eyes to rest upon, — a wealth of ivy clung thickly to the 
walls and dambered round the quaint old chimneys; — 
some white doves clustered in a group on the summit of 
one broad oak gable, were spreading their snowy wings 
to the warm sun and discussing their domestic concems 
in melodious cooings; — ^the latticed Windows, some of which 
m their unspoilt antiquity of "hom" panes were a par- 
ticular feature of the house, were all thrown open, — but 
to Walden's sensitive Observation there seemed a different 
atmosphere about the place, — a Suggestion of change and 
occupation which was almost startling. He paced slowly 
on, and arrived at the outside gate, which led into a Square 
old-fashioned court, such as was common to Tudor times, 
paved on three sides and planted with formal beds of 
flowers, the whole surrounded by an ancient wall. The 
gate was ajar, and pushing it open he passed in, glancing 
for a moment at the grey weather-beaten sim-dial in the 
middle of the court which told him it was three-o'dock. 
For four centuries, at least, that self-same dial had marked 
the hour in that self-same spot, a silent commentary on 
the briefness of human existence, as compared with its own 
Strange non-sentient lastingness. The sound of Walden's 
footsteps oa the old paving-stones awok^ fmX ^choes^ aad 
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Startled away a robin from a spray of blossoming briar- 
rose, and as he walked up to the great oaken porch of 
entrance, — a porch heaviiy carved with the Vaignecourt or 
Vancourt emblems, and as deep and wide in its interior 
as a small room, an odd sense came over him that he was 
no longer an accustomed visitor to a beautiful "show 
house" so much as a kind of trespasser on forbidden 
ground. The thick nail-studded doors, champed with huge 
bolts and bars, stood wide open; no servant was on the 
threshold to bid him enter, and for a moment he hesitated, 
uncertain whether to ring the bell, or to tum back and 
go away, when suddenly Mrs. Spruce emerged from a 
shadowy comer leading to the basement, and haiied his 
appearance with an exdamation of evident relief. 

"Thank the Lord and His goodness, Passon Waiden, 
ha:e you are at last! Pd made up my mind the silly fool 
of a Spruce had brought me the wrong message; — a good 
meanin' man, but weak in the upper storey, 'cept where 
trees is concemed and Clearing away brushwood, when 
Pd be bold to say he's as handy as they make 'em — but 
do, for mercy's sake, Passon, Step inside and see how we've 
got on, for it's not so bad as it might have been, an' Pve 
Seen worse done at a few days' notice than even myself 
with hired hands on a suddint could ever do. Step in, 
sir, Step in — we're leavin' the door open to let the sun in 
a bit to warm the hall, for the old stained glass do but 
filter it through at its best; not but that we ain't had a 
fire in it night and mornin' ever since we had Miss Van- 
court's letter." 

Waiden made no attempt to stem the flow of the 
worthy woman's discourse. From old experience, he knew 
that to be an impossible task. So he stepped in as he 
was bidden, and looked round the. grand old hall, de* 
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corated with ancient armour, frayed banners and wom 
scutcheons, feeling regretfully that perhaps he was looking 
at it so for the last time. No one more than he had ap- 
preciated the simple dignity of its old-world style, or had 
more correctly estimated the priceless value of the antique 
oak paneUing that covered its walls. He loved the great 
inkle-nook, set deep back as it were, in the very bosom 
of the house, with its high and elaborately carved benches 
on each side, and its massive armorial emblems wrought 
in black oak, picked out with tamished gold, crimson and 
azure, — he appreciated every small gleam and narrow shaft 
of colour reflected by the strong sun through the deeply- 
tinted lozenge panes of glass that filled the lofty oriel 
Windows on either side, — and the stuffed Knight-in-armour, 
a modd figure "dad in complete steel," of the fourteenth 
Century, which stood, holding a spear in its {gauntleted 
band near the doorway leading to the various reception 
rooms, was almost a personal friend. Mrs. Spruce, hap» 
pily unconsdous of the deepening mdancholy which had 
begun to tinge his thoughts, led the way through the hall, 
stül garrulously chirping. 

"WeVe deaned up wonderfully, considerin' — and it 
was just the Lord's providence that at Riversford I found 
a decent butler and footman what had jes' got the sack 
from Sir Morton Pippitt's and were lookin' for a place 
temp'ry, preferring London later, so I persuaded both of 
'em to come and try Service with a lady for once, instead 
of with a fussy old andent, who tums red and blue in 
the face if he's kept waitin' 'arf a second — and I picked 
up with a gel what the footman was engaged to, and 
that'll keep hitn a fixture, — and I found the butler had a 
hi on a young woman at the public-house 'ere, — so thaf s 
what you may call an *hattraction,' and then I got two 
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more 'andy gels which was jes' goin' off to see abotitMrs. 
Leveson's place, and when I told 'em that there the sugai 
was weighed out, and the tea dispensed by the ounce, as 
if it was Chemicals, and that please the Lord and anybody 
eise that likes, they'd have better feedin' if they came 
along with me, they Struck a bargain there and then. And 
then as if there was a special powerful blessin' on it all, 
who should come down Riversford High Street but one of 
the best cooks as ever took a job, a Scotch body worth 
her weight in gold, and she'd be a pretty big parcelto 
weigh too, but she can send up a dinner for one as easy 
as for thirty, which is as good a test as boilin* a tater— 
and *as got all her wits about her. She was just goin' to 
advertise for a house party or shootin' job, so we went 
into the Crown Inn at Riversford and had tea together 
and settled it. And they all come up in a wagginette to- 
gether as merry as larks; — so the place is quite lively, 
Fasson, I do assure you, 'specially for a woman like me 
which have had it all to myself and lonesome like for 
many years. Pve made Kitty useful, too, dustin' and 
polishin' — gels can't begin their trainin' too early, and all 
has been goin' on fine; — not but what there's a mighty 
sight of eatin' and drinkin' now, but it's the Lord's will 
that human bein's should feed even as the pigs do, 'spe- 
dally domestic servants, and there's no helpin* of it nor 
hinderin' — but this momin's business did put me out a 
bit, and I do assure you I haven't got over it yet, but 
howsomever Spruce says *Do yer dooty!' — and I'm a-doin' 
it to the best of my belief and 'ope — still it do make my 

mind a bit ricketty " 

Silently Waiden followed her through the rooms, saying 
littie in response to her lemaiks^ "ivcks^" or otherwise, 
aad Doting au the various diaa^^^ ^s \ä ni^jüX, \ck. "^ 
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diiiing-room there was a great transformation. The fine 
old Cordova leather chairs were all released from their 
brown hoUand coverings, — the long-concealed Flemish 
tapestries were again unrolled and disclosed to the light 
of day — valuable canvases that had been tumed to the 
wall to spare their colour from the too absorbing sunshine, 
were now restored to their proper positions, and portraits 
by Vandyke, and landscapes by Corot gave quite a stately 
air of occupation to a room, which being large and lofty^ 
had always seemed to Waiden the loneliest in the house 
for lack of a Hving presence. He trod in the restless wake 
of Mrs. Spruce, however, without comment other than a 
word of praise such as she expected, for the general re- 
sult of her labours in getting the long-disused residence 
into habitable cöndition, and was only moved to something 
like enthusiasm when he reached what was called "the 
moming room," an apartment originally intended to serve 
as a boudoir for that beautiful Mrs. Vancourt, the bride 
who never came home. Here all the fumiture was of the 
daintiest design, — here rieh cushions of silk and satin were 
lavishly piled on the luxurious sofas and in the deep easy- 
chairs, — curtains of cream brocade embroidered by hand 
with garlands of roses, draped the sides of the deep em- 
brasured window-nook whence two wide latticed doors 
opened outwards to a smooth terrace bordered with flowers, 
where two gardeners were busy rolling the rieh velvety 
turf, — and beyond it stretched a great lawn shaded with 
andent oaks and elms that must have seen the days of 
Henry VIL The prospect was fair and soothing to the 
eyes, and Waiden gazing at it, gave a little involuntary 
sigh of pleasure. 

"This is beautiful!" he said, speaking more to himself 
Ihau to anyone — "Perfectly beautiful!" 
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"It IS SO, sir," agreed Mrs. Spruce, with an alr of 
comfortably placid conviction; "there's no doubt about it 
— it's as beautiful a room as could be made for a queen, 
though I say it — but whether our new lady will like it, is 
quite another question. You see, sir, this room was al- 
wajrs kept locked in the Squire's time, and so was all the 
other rooms as was got ready for the wife as never lived 
to use them. The Squire wouldn't let a soul inside the 
doors, not even his daughter. And now, sir, will you 
please read the letter I got this moming, which as you 
will notice, is quite nice-like and kindly, more than the 
other — onny when the boxes came I was a bit upset 
You see the letter was registered and had the keys inside 
it all right." 

Waiden took the missive in reluctant silence. The 
same thick notepaper, odorous with crushed violets — the 
same bold, dashing handwriting he had seen before, but 
the matter expressed in it was worded somehow in a 
totally difFerent tone to that of the previous letter from 
the same band. 



"Dear Mrs. Spruce," it ran: "I enclose the keys of 
my boxes which I am sending in advance, as I never 
travel with luggage. Kindly unpack all the contents and 
arrange them in the wardrobes and presses of my mothefs 
rooms. If I remember rightly, these rooms have never 
been used, but I intend to take them for myself now, so 
please have everything prepared. I have received your 
letter in which you say there is some difficulty in getting 
good servants at so short a notice. I quite understand 
this, and am sure you will arrange for the best Should 
eveiytlnng not be quite satisfactory, we can make altera- 
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tlons when I come. I expect to arrive home in time for 
^temoon tea. Marylua Vancoxjrt." 

Waiden folded up the letter and gave it back to its 
owner. 

"Well, so far, you have nothing to complain of, Mrs. 
Spruce," he said, with a little smile. "The lady is evidently 
prepared to excuse any defidendes arising from the hurry 
of your preparations." 

"Yes, sir, that may be," answered Mrs. Spruce; "but 
if so be you saw what Pve seen you mightn't take it so 
easily. Now, sir, if you'U follow me, you'll be able to 
judge of the quandary we was in tili we got our senses 
back." 

Beginning to be vaguely amused and declining to 
speculate as to the "quandary" which according to the 
good woman had resulted in a spedes of lunacy, Waiden 
followed as he was told, and slowly ascended the broad 
staircase, one of the finest specimens of Tudor work in 
all England, with its richly tumed balustrades and gro- 
tesquely carved headpieces, but as he reached the upper 
landing, he halted abruptly, seeing through an open door 
mysterious glimmerings of satins and laces, to which he 
was entirely unaccustomed. 

"What room is that?" he enquired. 

"That's what we used to call *the bride's room,' sir," 
replied Mrs. Spruce, smoothing down her black skirts 
with an air of fussy importance, and heaving a sigh: 
"Miss Maryllia's mother was to have had it, Don't be 
afraid to step inside, Passon; everythink's been tumed out 
and aired, and there's not a speck of damp or dismals 
anywhere, and you'll see for yourself what a time we're 
'avin' though we're gettin' jes' a bit straight novi, ^»si 
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Tve 'ad Nancy Pyrle as is *andy with her pencü to mait 
things down as they come to 'and. Step inside, Fasson 
Waiden, — do step inside!" 

But Waiden, held back by some instinctive fastidious- 
ness, declined to move further than the threshold of this 
hitherto dosed and sacredly guarded Chamber. Leaning 
against the doorway he looked in wonderingly, with a 
vague feeling of bewilderment, while Mrs. Spruce, trotting 
busily ahead, gave Instructions to a fresh-faced country 
lass, who, breathing very hard, as though she were 
running, was carefully shaking out what seemed to be a 
faiiys robe of filmy white lace, glistening with pearls. 

"Ye see, Fasson, this is what all my trouble's about" 
— she said — "Fancy 'avin' to unpack all these grand 
clothes, and sort *em as they comes, not knowin' whether 
they maynt fall to bits in our 'ands, some of 'em bein' 
fine as cobwebs, an' such body linen as was never made 
for any mortal woman in St Rest, all lace an' silk an' 
little ribbins! When the trunks arrived an' we got 'em 
into the 'all, I feit ihat faint, I do assure yel For me to 
'ave to unpack an* open 'em, and take out all the things 
inside, — ah, Fasson, it's an orful 'sponsibility, seein' there's 
jewels packed among the dresses quite reckless-like, rubies 
an' sapphires an' diamants, somethin' amazin', and weVe 
taken a reg'lar invent'ry of them all lest somethin' might 
be missin', for the Lord He only knows whether tiiere 
might not be fifty thousand pounds of proputty in one of 
them little kicketty boxes, all velvet and satin, made just 
as if they was sweetmeats, only when ye looks inside ye 
sees a sparklin* stone glisterin' at ye, and ye know ifs 
wuth a fortunel I do assure ye, Fasson, Fve never seen 
such things in all my life! Miss Maryllia must be mortal 
extravagant, for there's enough in one of them boxes to 
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feed the whole village of St Rest for several years. Ah! 
Passon, I do assure ye, Pve thought of Scripter many a 
time this moming'; *Whose adomin' let it be the adomin' 
of a meek and quiet spirit,' which is a homament and no 
mistake!" 

Waiden made no remark. It never even occurred 
to him just then that Mrs. Spruce was iinconsciously 
rendering in her own particular fashion the text he had 
chosen fot the next da/s sermon. Never in all his life 
before had he experienced such strongly mingled sensa- 
tions of repulsion and interest as at that moment With 
a kind of inward indignation, he asked himself what 
business he had to be there looking curiously into a 
woman's room, littered with all the fiipperies and expensive 
absurdities of awoman's apparel? Above all, why should 
he be so utterly ridiculous and inconsequential in his own 
mind as to find himself deeply fascinated by such a 
spectade? In all the years he had passed with his 
sister, so long as she had lived, he had never seen such 
a bewildering disorder of feminine dothes. He had never 
had the opportunity of noting the pathetic difference 
existing between the toilette surroundings of a woman who 
is strong and well, and of one who is deprived of all 
natural coquetry by the cruel ravages of long sickness and 
disease. His sister, beautiful even in her incurable phy- 
sical affliction, had always bome that affliction more or 
less in mind, and had attired herseif with a severely 
simple taste, — her bedroom, where she had had to pass 
so many weary hours of suffering, had been a model of 
almost Spartan-like simplidty, and her dressing-table was 
wont to be far more conspicuous for melancholy little 
medicine-phials than for flashing silver-stoppered cut- 
^ass bottles, exhaling the rarest perfumes. Then, sinca 
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her death, Waiden had lived so entirely alone, that Üie 
pretty vanities of bright and healthy women were quite 
unfamiliar to him. The present glittering display of openly 
expressed frivolity seemed curiously new, and vaguely 
alarming. He was angry with it, yet in a manner at- 
tracted. He found himself considering, with a curious un- 
easiness, two small nondescript pink objects that were lying 
on the floor at some distance from each other. At a first 
glance they appeared to be very dioice examples ofthat 
charming orchid known as the "Cypripedium," — but on 
closer examination it was evident they were merely fashion- 
able evening shoes. Again and again he tumed his eyes 
away from them, — and again and again his glance in- 
volimtarily wandered back and rested on their helpless 
looking little pointed toes and ridiculously high heds 
Considered from a purely "sanitary" point of view, they 
were the most wicked, the most criminal, the most ab- 
solutely unheard-of shoes ever seen. Why, no human feet 
of the proper size could possibly get into them, unless 
they were squeezed, — "Yes, squeezedl" — repeated Waiden 
inwardly, with a sense of unreasonable Irritation. "All the 
toes cramped and the heels pinched — eveiything out of 
Joint and distorted — false feet, in fact, like everything dse 
false that has to do with the modern fashionable woman!" I^^ 
There they lay, — apparently innocent; — but surely de- 
testable, nay even Satanic objects. He determined he Im 
would have them removed — picked up — cast out — thrust h^ 
into the nearest drawer — anywhere, in fact, provided they \^ 
were out of his stem, clerical sight. Mrs. Spruce was 
continuing conversation in brisk tones, but whether she 
was addressing him, or the buxom yöung woman who, 
under her directions was shaking out or folding up the 
yariops garments t^keij out of the various boxes, he did 
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not know, and as a matter of fact, he did not care. She 
sounded like Tennyson's "Brook," with a "Men may come 
and men may go, but I go on for ever" monotonousness 
that was as depressing as it was incessant 

He determined to interrupt the purling stream. 

"Mrs. Spruce," he began, — then hesitated, as she tumed 
briskly towards him, looking like a human clothes-prop, 
with both fat anns extended in order to keep well away 
from contact with the floor a gaüzy robe sparkling all 
over with tiny crystalline drops, which, catching the sun- 
beams, flashed like Httle points of flame. 

"Beggin' your pardon, Passon, did you speak?" 

"Yes. I think that you should not let anything üe 
about, as for example, — Üiose — " and he pointed to the 
objectionable shoes with an odd sense of discomfiture. 
"They appear to be of a delicate colour and might easily 
get soiled." 

Mrs. Spruce peered round over the sparkling substance 
she hdd, looking like a very andent and red-faced cherub 
peeping over the rim of a moonUt cloud. 

"Well, I never!" she exclaimed. "What a hi you have, 
Passon! What a hil Now them shoes missed me al- 
together. They must have dropped out of some of the 
dresses we've been imfoldin*, for the packin's quite reckless- 
like, and ain't never been done by no trained maid. All 
hustled-bustled like into the boxes anyhow, as if the 
person what had done it was in a mortal temper or hurry. 
Lordl Don't I know how people crams things in when 
the/s in a rage! Ah! Wait tili I get rid of all these 
diamantSi" and she waddled to the deep oak wardrobe, 
which stood open, and carefully hung the glittering gar- 
ment up by its two sleeveholes on two pegs, — then tumed 
round with a sigh. "It's orful what the world's co\x\\Si% 
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to, Passon Waiden, — orful! Fancy diamants all sewed 
onto a gown! I wouldn't let my ELitty in here for any 
amount of money! She'd be that restless and woniün' 
and wantin' the like things for 'erseif, and the mortui 
mischief it would be, there's no knowin' ! Why, the first 
'commercial* as come round 'ere with 'is pack and 'is 
lies, would get her runnin' off with 'im! Ah! that's jes' |^ 
where leddies makes such work for Satan's hands to do; 
they never thinks of the envy and jealousy and spite as 
eats away the 'arts of poor gels what sees all these fine 11^ 
things and ain't got no chance for to have them for their- ■*' 
selves!" Here, sidling along the floor, she picked up the 
pink shoes to which Waiden had called her attention, P 
first one and then the other. "Well! Call them shoes! '^ 
My Kitty couldn't get her 'and into 'em! And as fora 
foot fittin' in! What a foot! It can't be much biggefn 
a baby's. Well, weU, what a pair o' shoes!" |^ 

She stood looking at them, a fat smile on her face, 
and Waiden moved uneasily from the threshold. 

"I'U leave you now, Mrs. Spruce," he said. "You've 
got plenty to do, and I'm in the way here." 

"Well, now, Passon, that do beat me!" said Mrs. Spruce 
plaintively; "I thought you was a-goin' to help us!" 

"Help you? I?" and Waiden laughed aloud. "My 
dear woman, do you think I can impack and unfold ladies' 
dresses? Of all the many incongruous uses a clergyman 
was ever put to wouldn't that be the most impossible?" 

"Lord love ye, Passon Waiden, I ain't askin' ye no 
such thing," retorted Mrs. Spruce. "Don't ye think it! 
For there's nothin' like a man, passon or no passon, for 
makin' rumples of every bit of clothes he touches, even 
his own coats and weskits, and I wouldn't let ye lay hands 
on any o' these things to save my life. Why, they'd go 
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to pieces at the mere sight of yer fingers, they're so fiimsy. 
What I thought ye might do, was to be a witness to us 
while we sorted them all. It's a great thing to have a 
man o' God as sl witness to the likes o' this work." 

Again Waiden laughed, this time with very genuine 
heartiness, though he did wish Mrs. Spnice would put 
away the troublesome pink shoes which she still held and 
to which he found his eyes still wandering. 

"Nonsense! You don't want any witness!" he said 
gaily. "What are you thinking about, Mrs. Spruce? 
When Miss Vancourt is here, all you have to do is to go 
over every item of her property with her and see that 
she finds it all right. If anything is missing, it's not your 
fault" 

"If anythink's missing," echoed Mrs. Spruce in se- 
pulchral tones, "then the Lord knöws what well do, for 
it'll b^ all over,. so far as we're consamed! Beggars in the 
street'H- be kings to us. Passon, I reckon ye doesn't read 
the newspapers mUQh, does ye?" 

" Pretty fairly,'' responded Waiden still smiling. " I keep 
myself as well acquainted as I can with what is going on 
in the world." 

"Does ye now?" And Mrs. Spruce surveyed him 
admiringly. "Well, now, I shouldn't have thought it, for 
ye seems as inn'cent as a babby I do assure ye; ye seems 
jes' that But mebbe ye doesn't get the same kind o' 
newspapers which we poor folks gets — reg'ler weekly 
penny Hsts o' murders, soocides, railway haccidents, bur- 
gul'ries, fires, droppin's down dead suddint, Struck by 
lightnin' and coUapsis, with remedies pervided for all in 
the advertisements invigoratin' to both old and young, 
bone and sinew, brain and body, whether it be piills, po- 
tions, tonics, lotioijs, ointment or min'ral waters. TV^cci^ 

Cocft Good Man* J, ^ 
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the sort o' papers we gets, or rather the 'Mother HufT 
Public takes 'em all in for us, an' the 'ole village drinks 
the 'orrors an' the medianes in with the ale. Ahl It's 
mighty edifyin', Passon, I do assure ye, and many of us 
goes to church on Sundays and reads the 'orrors an' me- 
dianes in the artemoon, and whether we remembers yoiu: 
sermon or the 'orrors an' medianes most, the Lord 'E only 
knows. But it's in them papers I sees how fine leddieä 
goes on nowadays, and if they misses so much as a two- 
and-sixpenny 'airpin, some of *em out of sheer spite, will 
'aul a gel up 'fore the p'lice and 'ave 'er in condemned 
cells in no time, so that ye see, Passon, if so be Miss 
Maryllia counts over the sparkling diamants and one's lost, 
we'll all be brought 'fore Sir Morton Pippitt as county 
mag'strate afore we've 'ad time to look at our breakfasts. 
Wherefore, I sez, why not 'ave a man o' God as witness?" 

"Why not, indeed!" retumed Waiden, playfully, "but 
your *man of God' won't be me, Mrs. Spruce! Pm off! I 
congratulate you on your preparations, and I think you are 
doing everything splendidly. If Miss Vancourt does not 
look upon you as a positive treasure, I shall be very much 
mistaken! Good aftemoon!" 

"Passon, Passon!" urged Mrs. Spruce. "Ye baint 
goin' already?" 

"I must! To-morrow's Sunday, remember!" 

"Ah! — that it is!" she sighed. "And my mind sorely 
misgives me that I never asked the new servants whether 
they was 'Igh, Low or Roman. It fairly slipped my me- 
mory, and they seemed never to think of it themselves. 
Why didn't they remind me, Passon? — can you answer 
me that? Which it proves the despisableness of our naturs 
that we never tiiinks of the religious sides of ourselves, but 
only our wages and stummicks. Wages and stummicks 
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comes first, and the care of the Lord Almighty arterwards. 
But, there, there! — we're jest a perverse and stifftiecked 
generation!" 

Waiden tumed away. Mrs. Spruce, at last deciding 
to resign her hold of the pink shoes, over whose pointed 
toes she had been moralising, gave them into the care of 
the rosy-cheeked Phyllis, who was assisting her in her 
labours, and followed her "man of God" out to the landing. 

"Do ye reely think we're doin' quite right, and that 
we're quite safe, Passon?'' she queried anxiously. 

"You're doing quite right, and you're quite safe/' re- 
plied Waiden laughing. "Go on in your present path of 
virtue, Mrs. Spruce, and all will be well! I really cannot 
wait a moment longer. Don't trouble to come and show 
me out, — I know my way." 

He sprang down the broad stairs as lightly as a boy, 
leaving Mrs. Spruce at the summit, looking wistfuUy after 
him. 

"It's a pity he couldn't stay!" she murmured dole- 
ftüly. "There's a lace petticut which must be worth a 
fortune! — Pd have liked 'im to see it!" 

But Waiden was beyond recall. On reaching the 
bottom of the staircase he had tiuned into the picture 
gallery, a long, lofty room panelled with Jacobean oak on 
both sides and hung with choice canvases, the work of the 
best masters, three or four fine Gainsboroughs, Peter Lelys 
and Romneys being among the most notable examples. 
At one end of the gallery a dose curtain of dark green 
baize covered a picture which was understood to be the 
Portrait of the Mrs. Vancourt who had never lived to see 
her intended home. The late Squire had himself put up 
that curtain, and no one had ever dared to lift it Mrs. 
Spruce had often been asked to do so, but she invariabbj 
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refused, "not wishin' to be troubled with ghos 
old Squire" as she frankly explained. Facing 
opposite end, hung another picture, disdos< 
warm and brilliant colouring to the light c 
picture of Mary Elia Adelgisa de Vaignecourt, 
time of Charles the Second had been a not< 
the "merry monarch's" reign, and whose coi 
sentment Mrs. Spruce had styled "the lady 
velvet" John Waiden had suddenly taken a 1 
at this Portrait though for ten years he had k 
He walked up to it now slowly, studying it 
the light feil on its rieh colouring. The paint 
a wonderfully attractive face, — the face of a chi 
smiling and provocative, — her eyes were witchi 
a moonlight halo of grey between the black p 
azure iris, — her inouth, a trifle large, but pc 
centre and curved in the "Cupid's bow" lin 
sweetness and passion, and her hair, — but su 
was indescribable ! The painter of Charles 
time had apparently found it difficult to de; 
there was a warm brown wave there, a tiny r< 
behind the small ear, and a üash of golden c 
white brow, suggestive of all the tints of spring 
sunshine. Habited in a riding dress of velvc 
of a purple pansy, Mary Elia Adelgisa held he 
gauntleted gloves, and riding whip daintily in 
her hat, a three-comered piece of coquetry, 1 
wear, on a garden-seat hard by, — a blush i 
fastened carelessly in her close-fitting bodice 
tumed back with embroidered gold revers, £ 
head, great forest trees, heavy with foliage, m< 
of green. John Waiden stood for a quiet th 
studying the picture intently and also the su 
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"Mary Elia Adelgisa de Vaignecourt, Born May ist, 1651 : 
Wedded her cousin, Geoffrey de Vaignecourt, June 5th, 
1671:' Died May ßoth, 1681." 

"Not a very long life!" he mused. "All the Vaigne- 
courts, or Vancourts, have died somewhat early." 

He let his eyes rest again on the portrait lingeringly. 

"Mary Elia! I wonder if her descendant *Maryllia' 
is anything like her?" 

Slowly tuming, he went out of the picture gallery, 
across the hall and into the garden, where the faithful 
Nebbie was waiting for him, amid a Company of pigeons, 
who were busy picking up what they fancied from the 
gravelled path, and who were utterly unembarrassed by 
the constant waggings of the terrier's rough tail. And he 
walked somewhat abstractedly through the old paved court, 
past the unsympathetic sun-dial, and out through the great 
gates, which were guarded on either side by stone griffins, 
gripping in their paws wom shields decorated with defaced 
tradngs of the old Vaignecourt emblems. Clematis clasped 
these fabulous beasts in a dainty embrace, winding Httle 
tendrils of delicate green over their curved claws, and 
festooning their savage-looking heads with large star-Hke 
flowers of white and pale mauve, and against one of the 
weather-beaten shields an early flowering red rose leaned 
its perfumed head in blushing crimson confidence. Halting 
a moment in his onward pace, Waiden paused, and looked 
back at the scene regretfuUy. 

"Dear old place!" he said half aloud. "Many and 
many a happy hour have I passed in it, loving it, reverencing 
it, honouring its every stone, — as all such relics of a chi- 
valrous and gracious past deserve to be loved, reverenced 
and honoured. But I fear, — yes! — I fear I shall never 
again see it quite as I have seen it for the ijastx^'ö.^^'ört»^ 
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— or as I see it now! New days, new days! And I am 
not progressive. To me the old days and old ways are 
best!'* 



CHAPTER VL 

* * * "And the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and remain 
with you always!" 

So prayed John Waiden, truly and tenderly, stretching 
out his hands in benediction over the bent heads of his 
little congregation, which responded with a fervent "Amen." 

Service was over, and the good folks of St Rest 
wended their gradual way out of church to the füll sweet 
sound of an organ voluntary, played by Miss Janet Eden, 
who, as all the village said of her, "was a rare 'and at 
doin' the music proper." Each man and woman wore 
their Sunday best, — each girl had some extra bit of finery 
on, and each lad sported either a smart necktie or wore 
a flower in his buttonhole, as a testimony to the general 
festal feeling inspired by a day when ordinary work is set 
aside for the mingled pleasures of prayer, meditation and 
promiscuous love-making. The iconoclasts who would do 
away with the appointed seventh day of respite from the 
hard labours of every-day life, deserve hanging without 
the mercy of trial. A due observance of Sunday, and 
especially the English country observance of Sunday, is 
one of the saving graces of our national Constitution. Li 
the large towns, a growing laxity conceming the "keeping 
of the seventh day holy," is plainly noticeable, the per- 
nicious example of London "smart" society doing much to 
lessen the old feeling of respect for the day and its 
sacredness; but in small greenwood places, where it is 
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Still judged decent and obedient to the laws of God, to 

attend Divine worship at least once a day, — when rough 

manual toil is set aside, and the weary and soiled labourer 

takes a pleasure in being clean, orderly and cheerfully 

respectful to bis superiors, Sunday is a blessing and an 

educational force that can hardly be over-estimated. In 

such a peaceful comer as St Rest it was a very day of 

days. Tourists seldom disturbed its tranquillity, the 

"Mother Huff" public-house affording but sorry entertain- 

ment to such parties; the motor-bicyde, with its detestable 

noise, insufferable odour and dirty, oil-stained rider in 

goggled spectacles, was scarcely ever seen, — and motor- 

cars always tumed another way on leaving the county 

town of Riversford, in order to avoid the sharp ascent 

from the town, as well as the still sharper and highly 

dangerous descent into the Valley again, where the little 

mediaeval village lay nestled. Thus it was enabled to 

gather to itself a strangely beautifnl halcyon calm on the 

Lord's Day, — and in fair Spring weather like the present, 

dozed complacently under the quiet smile of serene blue 

skies, soothed to sleep by the rippling flow of its ribbon- 

like river, and receiving from hour to hour a fluttering 

halo of doves' wings, as these traditional messengers of 

peace flew over the quaint old houses, or rested on the 

gabled roofs, spreading out their snowy tails like fans to 

the warmth of the sun. The churchyard was the re- 

cognised meeting-place for all the gossips of the village 

after the sermon was over and the blessing pronounced, 

— and the brighter and warmer the weather, the longer 

and more desultory the conversation. On this special 

Sunday, the worthy farmers and their wives, with their 

various cronies and confidants, gathered together in larger 

groups than usual, and lingered about more than was eveix 
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their ordinary habit Their curiosity was exdted, — ^^so wert I ts^ 
their faculties of criticism. The new servants from ik\^ 
Manor had attended church) sitting all together in a smait 
orderly row, and suggesting in their neat spick-and-span 
attire an unwonted note of novelty, of fashion, of change, 1 u 
nay, even of secret and suppressed society wickedness. | tji 
Their looks, their attitudes, their whisperings, their move- 
ments, fumished plenty of matter to talk about, — pai- 
ticularly as Mrs. Spruce had apparently "given hersdf 
airs" and marshalled them in and maxshalled them out 
again, without stopping to talk to her village friendsas 
usual, — which was indeed a veritable marvel, — er to voudi- 
safe any information respecting the expected retum of her 
new mistress, an impending event which was now weE 
known throughout the whole neighbourhood. Oliver Leach, 
the land agent, had arrived at the church-door in an open 
dogcart, and had sat through the Service looking as black 
as thunder, or as Bainton elegantly expressed it: "as 
cheerful as a green apple with a worm in it" Afterwards, 
he had driven off at a rattling pace, exchanging no word 
with anyone. Such conduct, so the village worthies opined, 
was bound to be included among the various signs and 
tokens which were ominous of a coming revolution in the 
moral and domestic atmosphere of St. Rest Then again, 
the "Passon's" sermon that morning had been something 
of a failure. Waiden himself, all the time he was en- 
gaged in preaching it, had known that it was a lame, 
halting and perfunctory discourse, and he had feit fully 
consdous that a patient tolerance of him on the part of 
his parishioners had taken the place of the respectful in- 
terest and attention they usually displayed. He was in- 
deed sadly at a loss conceming "the ornament of a meek 
^d quiet spirit," He had desired to recommend the 
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:^xiltivation of such a grace in the most fordble manner, 
yet he found himself wondering why fashionable women 
^Tore pink shoes much smaller than the natural size of 
the human foot? To be "meek and quiet" was surely 
sm excellent thing, but then it was impossible of any man 
"«vith blood in his veins to feel otherwise than honestly in- 
cÜgnant at the extravagance displayed by certain modern 
ladies in the selection of their gowns! Flashing sparks of 
peaxl and crystal sewn on cloud-like tissues and chüfons, 
danced before his eyes, as he ponderously weighed out 
tJie Spiritual advantages of being meek and quiet; and his 
xnetaphors became as hazy as the deductions he drew 
from his text were vague and difficult to follow. He was 
iincomfortably conscious of a slight flush rising to his 
face, as he met the bland enquiring stare of Sir Morton 
Pippitt's former butler — now on "temp'ry" Service at the 
Manor, — he became aware that there was also a new and 
rather pretty housemaid beside the said butler, who whis- 
pered when she ought to have been silent, — and he saw 
blankness on the fat face of Mrs. Spruce, a face which 
was tied up like a round red damaged sort of fruit in a 
black basket-like bonnet, fastened with very broad violet 
strings. Now Mrs. Spruce always paid the most pious 
attention to his sermons, and jogged her husband at re- 
gulär intervals to prevent that worthy man from dozing, 
though she knew he could not hear a word of anything 
that was said, and that, therefore, he might as well have 
been allowed to sleep, — but on this occasion John was 
sure that even she failed to be interested in his observa- 
tions on that "omament," which she called "homament" 
of the meek and quiet spirit, pronounced to be of such 
"great price.'* He realised that if any "great price" was 
at all in question with her that moming, it y(^ tiva "^^v 
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sible monetary value of her new lady's waxdrobe. So that 
on the whole he was very glad when he came to the end 
of his ramble among stxained similes, and was able to 
retire altogether from the gaze of the dififerent pairs of 
eyes, cow-like, sheep-like, bird-like, dog-like, and human, 
which in their faithfid watching of his face as he preached, 
oflen moved him to a certain embarrassment^ though 
seldom as much as on this occasion. With his disap- 
pearance from the pulpit, and his subsequent retreat round 
by the back of the churchyard into the privacy of his 
own garden, the tongues of the gossips, restrained as long 
as their minister was Ukely to be within earshot, brokjs 
loose and began to wag with glib rapidity. 

"Look 'ee 'ere, Tummas," said one short, thick-set 
man addressing Bainton, "look *ee 'ere — thy measter 
baint oop to mark this mamin' ! Seemed as if he couldn't 
find the ways nor the meanin's o' the Lord nohow!" 

Bainton slowly removed his cap from his head and 
looked thoughtfully into the lining, as though seeking for 
inspiration there, before replying. The short, thick-set 
man was an important personage, — no less than the pro- 
prietor of the "Mother Huff" public-house; and not only 
was he proprietor of the said public-house, but brewer of 
all the ale he sold there. Roger Buggins was a man to 
be reckoned with, and he expected to be treated with 
almost as much consideration as the "Passon" himself. 
Buggins wore a very ill-fitting black suit on Sundays, 
wliich made him look like a cross between a waiter and 
an undertaker; and he also supported on his cranium a 
very tall top-hat with an extra wide brim, suggesting in 
its antediluvian shape a former dose acquaintance with 
cast-off dothing stores. 

"He baint himself" — reiterated Buggins emphatically. 
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^*He was fair mazed and dazed with his argifyin'. *Meek 
and quiet sperrit!' Who waiits the like o' that in this 
'ere mortal wurrld, where we all commences to fight from 
the moment we lays in our cradles tili the last kick we 
gives 'fore we goes to our graves? Meek and quiet goes 
to prison more oflen than rough and ready!" 

"Mebbe Fasson Waiden was thinkin' oif Oliver Leach," 
suggested Bainton with a slight twinkle in his eye; "and 
'ow m'appen we*d best be all of us meek and quiet when 
he's by. It might be so, Mr. Buggins, — Passon's a rare 
one to guess as 'ow the wind blows nor'-nor'-east some- 
times in the village, for all that it's a warm day and the 
peas comin' on beautiful. Eh, now, Mr. Buggins?" This 
with a conciliatory air, for Bainton had a little reckoning 
at the "Mother HufF" and desired to be all that was 
agreeable to its proprietor. 

Buggins snorted a defiant snort. 

"Oliver Leach indeed!" he ejaculated. "Meek an' 
quiet suits him down to the ground, it do! There's a 
man wot's likely to have a kindly note of wamin' from 
my best fist, if he comes larruppin' round my place too 
often. 'Ave ye 'eard as 'ow he's chalked the Five Sisters?" 

"Now don't go for to say that!" expostulated Bainton 
gently. "'E runs as near the wind as he can, but 'e'd 
never be stark starin* mad enough to chalk the Five 
Sisters!" 

"Chalk 'em 'e kasf" retumed Buggins, putting quite 
a strong aspirate where he generally left it out, — "And 
down they're comin' on Wednesday mamin'. Which I sez 
yeste'day to Adam Frost 'ere: if the Five Sisters is to lay 
low, what next?" 

"Aye! aye!" chorussed several other villagers wl^,]; 
had been listening eagerly to the conversallow. *^"V[q^"*^^* 
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true, Mr. Buggins — you say gospel true. If the Five 
Sisters lay low, what next!" 

And dismal shakings of the head and roUings of the 
eyes from all parties followed this proposition. 

"What next," echoed the sexton, Adam Frost, who 
on hearing his name brought into the argument, showed 
himself at once ready to respond to it. "Why next we'll 
not have a tree of any size anywhere near the village, for 
if timber's to be sold, sold it will be, and the only person 
we'll be able to rely on for a bit of green shade or shelter 
will be Passon Waiden, who wouldn't have a tree cut 
down anywhere on his land, no, not if he was starving. 
Ah! If the old Squire were alive he*d sooner have had 
his own 'ead chopped ofF than the Five Sisters laid low!" 

By this time a considerable number of the villagers 
had gathered round Roger Buggins as the centre of the 
discussion, — some out of curiosity, and others out of a 
vague and entirely erroneous idea that perhaps if they 
took the proper side of the argument "refreshers" in the 
way of draughts of home-brewed ale at the "Mother Huff" 
between church hours might be offered as an amicable 
end to the conversation. 

"Someone should teil Miss Vancourt about it; she's 
Coming home to the Manor on Tuesday," suggested the 
barmaid of the "Mother Huff," a smart-looking young 
woman, who was however looked upon with grave suspi- 
cion by her feminine neighbours, because she dressed 
"beyond her Station." "P*raps she'd do something?" 

"Not she!" Said Frost, cynically. "She's a fine lady, 

— been livin' with 'Mericans what will eat banknotes for 

breakfast in order to write about it to the papers arter- 

Q^Bids. Them sort of women takes no 'count o' treesj ex- 

tij^Xo make money out of 'em," 
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Here there was a slight stir among the group, as they 
saw a familiär figure slowly approaching them, — that of a 
very old man, wearing a particularly clean smock-frock 
and a large straw hat, who came out from under the 
church porch Uke a quaint, moving, mediseval Dutch pic- 
ture. Shuffling along, one halting Step at a time, and 
supporting himself on a stout ash stick, this venerable 
personage made his way, with a singular doggedness and 
determination of movement, up to the group of gossips. 
Arriving among them he took off his straw hat, and pro- 
dudng a blue spotted handkerchief from its interior wiped 
the top of his bald head vigorously. 

"Now, what are ye at?" he said slowly. "What axe ye 
at? All clickettin' together like grasshoppers in a load of 
hay! What's the mischief? Whose character are ye 
bitin' bits out of, like mice in an old cheese? Eh? Lord, 
Lord! Eighty-nine years o' livin' wi' ye, summer in and 
Summer out, don't improve ye, — talk to ye as I will and 
as I may, ye're all as mis'able sinners as ever ye was, 
and never a saint among ye 'cept the one in the Sarky 
Fagus." 

Here, pausing for breath, the andent Speaker wiped 
his head again, carefully flattening down with the action 
a few stray wisps of thin white hair, while a smile of 
tranquil and superior wisdom spread itself among the 
countless wrinkles of his sun-browned face, like a ray of 
winter sunshine awakening rippling reflections on a half- 
frozen pool. 

We ain't doin' nothin', Josey!" said Buggins, almost 
timidly. 

"Nor we ain't sayin* nothin*," added Bainton. 

"We be as harmless as doves," put in Adam Frost 
fdth a sly cljiuckle; "and we ain*t no match for sar^intsl" 
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"Ain't you looking well, Mr. Letherbarrow!" ejaculated 
the smartly dressed barmaid. "Just wonderfiil for your time 
of Ufe!" 

"My time o' life?" And Josey Letherbarrow surveyed 
the young woman with an inimitable expression of dis- 
dain. "Well, it's a time o' life you* II never reach, sane or 
sound, my gel, take my word for't! Fine feathers makes 
fine birds, but the life is more'n the meat and the body 
more'n raiment And as for 'armless as doves and no 
match for sarpints, ye may be all that and more, which 
is no sort of argyment and when I sez 'what mischief aie 
ye all up to' I sez it, and expecks a hamser, and a haraser 
111 'ave, or 1*11 reckon to know the reason why!" 

The men and women glanced at each other. It was 
unnecessary, and it would certainly be inhuman, to irritate 
old Josey Letherbarrow, considering his great age and 
various infirmities. 

"We was jest a-sayin' a word or two about the Fivc 
Sisters — " began Adam Frost 

"Aye! aye!" said Josey. "That ye may do and no 
*arm come of it; I knows 'em well! Five of the finest 
beech-trees in all England — Aye! aye! the old Squire was 
main proud of 'em " 

"They be comin' down," said Buggins; "OHver Leach's 
chalk mark's on 'em for Wednesday mamin'.'* 

"Comin* down!" echoed Josey— "Comin' down? Gafn 
with ye all for a parcel o* silly idgits wi' neither rhyme 
nor reason nor backbone! Comin' down! Why ye might 
as well teil me the Manor House was bein^ tumed into a 
cow-shed! Comin' down! Gar'n!" 

"It's true, Josey," said Adam Frost, beginning to make 
his way towards the gate of the churchyard, for he had 
just spied one of his numerous "olive-branches," frantically 
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beckoning him home to dinner, and he knew by stem 
experience what it meant if Mrs. Frost and the family 
were kept waiting for the Sunday's meal. "It's true, and 
you'll find it so. And whether it'll be any good speakin' 
to the new lady who's comin' home on Tuesday, or whether 
the Five Sisters won't be all corpses afore she comes, 
there's no knowin'. The Lord He gave the trees, but 
whether the Lord He gave OUver Leach to take 'em away 
again after a matter of three or four hundred year is 
mighty doubtful!'' 

Old Josey looked stupefied. 

"The Five Sisters comin' down!" he repeated dully. 
**May you never live to do my buryin', Adam Frost, if it's 
true! — and that's the worst wish I can give ye!" 

But Adam Frost here obeyed the call of his domestic 
belongings, and hurried away without response, 

Josey leaned on his stick thoughtfully f(M: a minute, 
and then resimied his slow shufiling way. Any one of the 
men or women near him would have willingly given him 
a band to assist his Steps, but they all knew that he 
would be highly incensed if they dared to show that they 
considered him in any way feeble or in need of support 
So they contented themselves with accompanying him at 
his own snail's pace, and at such a distance as to be 
within hearing of any remarks he might let fall, without 
intruding too closdy on the special area in which he 
chose to stump along homewards. 

"The Five Sisters comin' down, and the old Sqüire's 
daughter comin' 'ome!" he muttered. "They two things 
is like ile and water, — nothin' .'ull make 'em mix, The 
Squire's daughter — aye — aye! It seems but only yeste'- 
day the Squire died! And she was a fine mare that threw 
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him, too, — Firefly was her name. Aye — aye! It seems 
but yeste'day — but yeste'day!" 

"D'ye mind the Squire's daughter, Josey?** asked one 
of the village women sauntering a little nearer to him. 

"Mind her?" And Josey Letherbarrow halted ab- 
ruptly. "Do I mind my own childer? It seems but 
yeste'day, I teil ye, that the Squire died, but mebbe it's a 
matter of six-an'-twenty 'ear agone since 'e came to me 
where I was a-workin' in 'is fields, and he pinted out to 
me the nnrse wot was walkin' up and down near the edge 
of the pasture carryin' his baby all in long clothes. 'See 
that, Josey P he sez, an' 'is eyes were all wild-üke an' 'is 
Ups was a' tremblin*. *That little white thing is all I've 
got left of the wife I was bringin' 'ome to be the sunshine 
of the old Manor. I feit like killin' that child, Josey, when 
it was bom, because its comin' into this wurrld killed its 
mother. That was an unnat'ral thing, Josey,* sez he— 
*There was no God in it, only a devill' and 'is lips trembled 
more'n ever — *no woman ought to die in givin' birth to a 
child — it's jes' wicked an' cruel! I would say that to God 
Himself, if I knew Him!' An' he denched 'is fist 'ard, 
an' then 'e went on — *But though I wanted to kill the little 
creature, I couldn't do it, Josey, I couldn't! Its eyes were 
Uke those of my Dearest So I let it live; an' I'U do my 
best by it, Josey,' — yes, them's the words 'e said — TU do 
my best by it!'" 

Here Josey broke off in his narrative, and resumed 
his crawling pace. 

"You ain't iinished, 'ave ye, Josey?" said Roger Buggins 
propitiatingly, drawing closer to the old man. "It*s power* 
ful interestin*, all this 'ere!" 

Josey halted again. 

^'Fowerfül interestin'? 0' course it is! There ain't 
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nobbdy's story wot ain't interestin*, if ye onny knows it 
An' it*s all six-an'-twenty year agone nöw; but I can see 
th' old Squire still, an' tiie nurse walkin' slow up an' down 
by the border of the field, hushin' the baby to sleep. And 
*twas a good sound baby, too, an' thrived fine; an' 'fore 
we knew where we was, instid of a baby there was a little 
gel runnin' wild all over the place, dimbin' trees, swarmin' 
up hay-stacks, an' up to all sorts of mischief — Lord, Lord!" 
And Josey began to chuckle with a kind of inward merri- 
ment; "Pll never forget the day that child sat down on a 
wopses' nest an' got all 'er little legs stung; — she was 
about five 'ear old then, an' she never cried — not she! — 
tlie little proud spitfire that she was, she jes' stamped 'er 
mite of a foot an' she sez, sez she: *Did God make the 
wopses?' An' 'er nnrse sez to 'er: *Yes, o' course, lovey, 
God made 'em.' *Then I don't think much of Hirn!' sez 
she. Lord, Lord! We larfed nigh to spUt ourselves that 
artemoon; — we was all makin' 'ay an' the old Squire was 
workin' wi' us for fun-hke. *I don't think much o' God, 
father!' — sez Miss Maryllia, runnin' up to 'im, an' liftin' 
up all 'er petticuts an' shewin' the purtiest little legs ye 
ever seed; 'Nurse sez He made the wopses!' He-ee-ee- 
hor-hor-hor!" 

A slow smile was reflected on the faces of the persons 
who heard this story, — a smile that implied lurking doubt 
as to whether it was quite the correct or respectful thing 
to find entertainment in an anecdote which included a 
description of "the purtiest little legs" of the lady of the 
Manor whose retum to her native home was so soon 
expected, — but Josey Letherbarrow was a privileged per- 
sonage, and he might say what others dared not As 
philosopher, general moralist and purveyor of copy-book 
maxims, he was Ipoked upon in the village as the Nestor 

Cod's Good Man, /. ^ 
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of the Community, and in all discussiöns or disputatiöns 
was referred to as final arbitrator and judge. Born ia l^i? 
St. Rest, he had never been out of it, except on anoc' IptiK 
casional jaunt to Riversford in tiie carrier's cart He had JA 
married a lass of the village, who had been his playmate Iptat 
in childhood, and who, after giving him four children, had Inner 
died when she was forty, — the four children had gro^^^ | II 
up and in their tum had married and died; but he, like 
a hardy old tree, had still Hved on, with firm roots weE 
fixed in the soil that had bred him. Life had now he- 1 • 
come a series of dream pictures with him, representing m 
every episode of his experience. His mind was clear, and Ife 
his perceptioii keen; he seldom failed to recollect every 1 
detail of a circumstance when once the clue was givcDj m 
and the right little cell in his brain was stiired. To these m 
qualities he added a stock of good sound commonsense, Ik 
with a great equableness of temperament, though he could h 
be cynical, and even severe, when occasion demanded. l! 
Just now, however, his venerable countenance was radiant) |;i 
— his few remaining tufls of white hair gHstened in the 
sun like spun silver, — his figure in its homely smock, 
leaning on the rough ash stick, expressed in its very 
attitude benevolence and good-humour, and *the purtiest 
little legs' had evidently conjured up a vision of childish 
grace and innocence before his eyes, which he was loth 
to let go. 

"She was took away arter the old Squire was killed, 
wom't she?" asked Bainton, who was drinking in all the 
information he could, in order to have something to talk 
about to his master, when the opportunity offered itself. 

"Aye! aye! She was took away," replied Josey, hi* 
smile darkening into a shadow of weariness. "The Squire's 
neck was broke with Firefly — every man, woman and child 
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knows that about here — an' then 'is brother came along, 
'im wot 'ad married a 'Merican wife wi' millions, an' 'adn't 
got no children of their own. An' they took the gel away 
with 'em — a purty little slip of about fifteen then, with 
great big eyes and a lot of bright 'air; — ^^don't noneof ye 
remember 'er? " 

Mr. Buggins shook his head. 

"'Twas afore my time," he said. "I ain't had the 
'Mother Huff' more'n eight years." 

"I seed 'er once," said Bainton — "but onny once — 
that was when I was workin' for the Squire as extra 'and. 
But I disremember 'er face." 

"Then ye never looked at it," said Josey, with a 
chuckle; "or bein' made man ye wouldn't 'ave forgot it. 
Howsomever, it's 'ears ago an' she's a woman growed-— 
she ain't been near the place all this time, which shows 
as 'ow she don't care about it, bein' took up with 'er 
'Merican aunt and the millions. An' she'd got a nice little 
penny of 'er own, too, for the old Squire left 'er all he 
'ad, an' she was to come into it all when she was of age. 
An' now she's past bein' of age, a woman of six-an'- 
twenty, — an' 'er rieh uncle's dead, they say, so I suppose 
she an' the 'Merican . aunt can't work it out together. 
Eh dear! AVell well! Changes there must be, and changes 
there will be, and if the Five Sisters is a-comin' down, 
then there's ill-luck brewin' for the village, an' for every 
man, woman and child in it! Mark my wurrd!" 

And he resumed his hobbling trudge, shaking his head 
dolefuUy. 

"Don't say that, Josey!" murmured one of the women 
with a little shudder. "You didn't ought to talk about ill- 
luck. Don't ye know it's onlucky to talk about ill-luck?" 

"No, I don't know nothin' 0' the sort," replied JoseY* 
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"Luck there is, and ill-luck, — an' ye can talk as ye like 
about one or t'other, it don't make no difference. An' 
there's some things as comes straight from the Lord, and 
there*s others what comes straight from the devil, an' ye've 
got to take them as they comes. Tain't no use floppin' 
on yer knees an' cryin' on either the Lord or the devil,— 
they's outside of ye an' jest amusin' theirselves as they 
likes. Mussy on me! D'ye think I don't know when the 
Lord 'ides 'Is face behind the clouds playin' peep-bo for 
a bit, and lets the devil 'ave it all 'is own way? An' 
don't I know 'ow, when old Nick is jes' in the thick o' the 
fun 'avin' a fine time with the poor silly souls o' men, the 
Lord suddenly comes out o' the doud and sez, sez He: 
*Now 'nuff o' this 'ere; get thee behind me!' An* then— 
an' then — ," here Josey paused, and Struck his staff 
violently into the earth, — "an' then there's a noise as of a 
mighty wind rushin', an' the angels all falls to trumpetin' 
an' cries: *Alleluia! Lift up your 'eads ye everlasting gates 
that the King of Glory may come in!'" 

The various village loafers sauntering beside their 
venerable prophet, listened to this outburst with respect- 
ful awe. 

"He*s meanderin'," said Bainton in a low tone to the 
portly proprietor of the "Mother Huff." "It's wonderful 
wot poltry there is in 'im, when 'e gives way to it!" 

"Poltry" was the general term among the frequenters 
of the "Mother Huff" for "poetry." 

"Aye, aye!" replied Buggins, somewhat condescend- 
ingly, as one who bore in mind that he was addressing a 
creditor. "I don't understan' poltry myself, but Josey 
speaks fine when he has a mind to — there's no doubt of 
that. Look 'ee 'ere, now; there's Ipsie Frost running' to 
'im!" 
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And they all tumed their eyes on a fl)dng bündle of 
crurls, rosy cheeks, fat legs and clean pinafore, that came 
speeding towards old Josey, with anoüier young feminine 
cxreature scampering after it crying: 

"Ipsie! Hip-po-ly-ta! Baby! Come back to your 
Dinner!" 

But Hippolyta was a person evidently accustomed to 
Ixave her own way, and she ran straight up to Josey 
t^therbarrow as tiiough he were the one dioice hero 
I^icked out of a world. 

"Zozey!" she screamed, stretching out a pair of short, 
Xnottled arms. "My own bootiful Zozey-posey! Tum and 
jDick fowersl" 

With an ecstatic shriek at nothing in particular, she 
c^aught the edge of the old man's smock. 

"My Zozey," she said purringly, "'00 vezy old, but I 
Xoves '00!" 

A smile and then a laugh went the round of the group. 
"They were all accustomed to Ipsie's enthusiasms. Josey 
Xetherbarrow paused a minute to allow his small admirer 
to take firm hold of his garments, and patted her littie 
iead with his brown wrinkled hand. 

"We'se goin' sweetheartin', ain't we, Ipsie," he said 
gently, the beautiful smile that made his venerable face 
so fine and lovable, again. lighting up his sunken eyes. 
"Come along, littie lass! Come along!" 

"She ain't finished her dinner!" breathlessly proclaimed 
a long-legged girl of about ten, who had run after the 
child, being one of her numerous sisters. "Mother said 
she was to come back straight." 

"I s'ant go back!" declared Ipsie defiantly. "Zozey 
and me's sweetheartin'!" 
Old Josey chucklecjt 
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"That's so! So we be!" he said tranquilly. "Come 
along, little lass! Come along!** And to the panting 
sister of the tiny autocrat, he said: "You go on, my gel! 
111 bring the baby, 'oldin' on jest as she is now to my 
smock. She won't stir more'n a fond bird wofs stickin' 
its little claws into ye for shelter. TU bring *er along 'ome, 
an' she'ü finish 'er dinner fine, like a real good baby! 
Come along, little lass! Come along!" 

So murmuring, the old man and young child went on 
together, and the group of villagers dispersed. Roger 
Buggins, however, paused a moment before tuming up the 
lane which led to the "Mother Hnff." 

"You teil Passon," he said addressing Bainton, "yoü 
teil him as 'ow the Five Sisters be chalked for layin' low 
on Wednesday mamin'l" 

"Never fear!" responded Bainton; "Pll teil 'im. K 
'twom't Sunday, Pd teil 'im now, but its onny fair he 
should 'ave a bit o' peace on the seventh day like the 
rest of US. He'll be fair mazed like when he knows it,— 
aye! and I shouldn't wonder if he gave Oliver Leach a 
bit of 'is mind. For all that he's so quiet, there's a real 
devil in 'im wot the sperrit o' God keeps down, — but ifs 
thefe, lurkin' low in 'is mind, an' when 'is eyes flashes 
blue like lightnin' afore a storm, the devil looks straight 
out of 'im, it do reely now!" 

"Well, well!" said Buggins, tolerantly, with the digni- 
fied air of one closing the discussion. "Devil or no devil, 
you teil 'im as 'ow the Five Sisters be chalked for layin' 
low on Wednesday mamin'. Good day t'ye!" 

"Good day!" responded Bainton, and the two worthies 
parted, es^ch to go on their several ways, Buggins to the 
''Mother Huff," from wYiose ope.w^^ \a!öC\cÄ.^ ^^^^o?«^ the 
smell of roastbeef and omoxi's, viVaOo. %^täx^^ ^^^sss^^s^ 
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tJie Buggins' Sunday meal, came in odorous whiffs down 

tilie little lane, almost smothering the delicate perfume of 

"the sprouting sweet-briar hedges on either side, and the 

nodding cowslips in the grass below; Bainton to his own 

ci^ottage on the border of his master's grounds, a pretty 

little dwelling with a thatched roof ahnost overgrown with 

^vdstaria just breaking into flower. Far away from St Rest, 

Xhe greater world swung on its way; the whirl of society, 

X>olitics, fashion and ftivolity revolved like the wheel in a 

squirrd's cage, round which the poor little imprisoned 

^nimal leaps and tums incessantly in a miserable make- 

TDelieve of forest freedom, — but to the old gardener who 

lifled the latch of his gate and went in to the Sunday 

-dinner prepared for him by his stout and energetic help- 

mate, who was one of the best dairy-women in the whole 

countryside, there was only one grave piece of news it the 

üniverse worth considering or discussing, and that was 

the "la)rin' low of the Five Sisters." 

"Never!" said Mrs. Bainton, as she set a steaming 
beefsteak pudding in its basin on the table and briskly 
untied the ends of the cloth in which it had been boil- 
ing. "Never, Tom! You don't teil me! The Five Sisters 
comin' down! Why, what is OUver Leach thinking about?" 
"Himself, I reckon!" responded her husband, "and 
his own partiklar an' malidous art o' forestry. Which 
consists in barin' the land as if it was a judge's chin, to 
be clean-shaved every mamin'. My wurrd ! Won't Passon 
Waiden be just wild ! M'appen he's heard of it already, 
for he seems main worrited about somethin' or other. 
Tve allus thought 'im wise-like an' sensible for a man in 
the Church wot ain't got much chance of knowin' the 
wurrld, but he was jes' meanderin' along lo-d2c^ — ^tcÄssv- 
xlena' an' jabbenn' about a meek aiV qaVet ^^em\^ ^'^.VS. 
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any of us wanted that kind o' thing 'ere! Why it*s fightin' 
all the time! If 'tain't Sir Morton Pippitt, it's Leach, an 
if 'tain't Leach it's Putty Leveson — an' if 'tain't Leveson, 
why it's Adam Frost an' his wife, an* if 'tain't Frost an' 
his wife, why it's you an' me old gel! We can get up a 
breeze as well as any couple wot was ever jined in the 
bonds of 'oly matterimony! Hor-hor-hor! *Meek an' quiet 
sperrit,' sez he — *have all of ye meek an' quiet sperrits!' 
Why he ain't got one of 'is own ! Wait tili he 'ears of tiie 
Five Sisters comin' down! See 'im then! Or wait tili 
Miss Vancourt arrives an' begins to muddle round with 
the church!" 

"Nonsense! She won't muddle round with the church," 
said Mrs. Bainton cheerfully, sitting down to dinner op* 
posite her husband. "What nesh fools men are, to be 
sure! Everyone says she's a fine lady 'customed to all 
sorts of show and gaiety and the Uke — what will she want 
to do with the church? Ten to one she never goes in- 
side it!" 

"You shouldn't bet, old woman, 'tain't moral," said 
Bainton, with a chuckle. "You ain't got ten to bet agin 
one — we couldn't spare so much. If she doos nothing 
eise, she'll dekrate the church at 'Arvest 'Ome an' Christ* 
mas — that's wot leddies allus fusses about — dekratin'. 
Lord, Lord! The mess they makes when they Starts on 
it, an' the mischief they works! Tearin' down the ivy, 
scrattin' up the moss, pullin' an' grabbin' at the flowers 
wot's taken months to grow, — for all the wurrld as if they 
was cats out for a 'oliday. I teil ye it's been a speshul 
providence for us 'ere, that Passon Waiden ain't got no 
wife, — if he 'ad, she'd a' been at the dekratin' game long 
afore now. An' our church would be jes' spoilt with a 
lot 0' trails o' weed round it — but you mark my wundl 
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—Miss Vancöurt will be dekratin' the Saint in the coffin 
it 'Arvest 'Ome wi' com and pertaters an' vegetable marrers, 
ül a-growin' and a-blowin' afore we knows it There ain't 
ao sense o' fitness in the feminine natur." 

Mrs. Bainton laughed good-naturedly. 

"That's quite true!" she agreed. "If there were, I 
shouldn't have made Sunday pudding for a man who 
talks too much to eat it while it*s hot. Keep your tongue 
h your mouth, Tom! — use it for tastin' jes' now an' 
igin." 

Bainton took the hint and subsided into silent enjoy- 
nent of his food. Only once again he spoke in the course 
>f the meal, and that was during the impressive pause 
>etween pudding and cheese. 

"When he knows as 'ow the Five Sisters be chalked, 
Passon Walden's sure to do somethin'," he said. 

"Aye!" responded his wife thoughtfuUy; "he's sure to 
io something." 

"What d'ye think he'll do?" queried Bainton, some- 
jyhat anxiously. 

"Oh, you know best, Tom," replied his buxom partner, 
^tting a flat Dutch cheese before him and a jug of foam- 
ing beer. "There ain't no sense o' fitness in me, bein' a 
woman! You know best!" 

Bainton lowered his eyes sheepislüy. As usual his 
better half had closed the argument unanswerably. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Seldom in the placid course of years had St Rest 
ever belied its name, or permitted itself to suffer loss of 
dignity by any undue display of e^ccitemwt, The 9,rrivgi 
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pf John Waiden as minister of the parish, — the re-buüding 
of the church, and the discovery of the mediaeval sarco- 
phagus, which old Josey Letherbarrow always called the 
Sarky Fagus, together with the consecration ceremony by 
Bishop Brent, — were the only episodes in ten years that 
had moved it slightly from its normal cabn. For though 
rumours of wars and varions other mishaps and tribula- 
tions, reached it through the medium of the newspapers 
in the ordinary course, it concemed itself not at all witli 
these, such matters being removed and apart from its own 
way of life and conduct It was a Uttle world in itsel( 
and had only the vaguest interest in any other world, savc 
perhaps the world to come, which was indeed a very real 
prospect to most of the villagers, their inherited tendenq 
being towards a quaint and simple piety that was as 
childlike as it was sincere. The little congregation to 
which John Waiden preached twice every Sunday was 
composed of as honest men and clean-minded women as 
could be found in al^ England, — men and women with 
straight notions of honour and duty, and warm, if plain 
conceptions of love, truth and family tendemess. The) 
had their little human failings and weaknesses, thanks t( 
Mother Nature, whose children we all are, and who set 
her various limitations for the best of us, — but, taken oi 
the whole, they were peculiarly unspoilt by the iconoclasti 
march pf progress; and "advanced" notions of doubt a 
to a God, and scepticism as to a future State, had neve 
clouded their quiet minds. Waiden had taken them wd 
in band from the beginning of bis ministry, — and bein| 
much of a poet and dreamer at heart, he had fosterö 
noble ideals among them, which he taught in simple ye 
attractive language, with the happiest results. The mora 
and mental a^ttitude of the villagers generally was a philo 
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Sophie cheerfulness and obedience to the will of God,— 

"but this did not include a tarne Submission to tyranny, or 

SL passive acceptance of injury inflicted upon them by 

xnerely human oppressors. Hence, — though any disturb- 

ance of the daily equaniniity of their agriculturäl life and 

pursuits was quite an exceptional circumstance, the news 

of the "layin' low of the Five Sisters" was sufficient cause, 

when once it became generally known, for visible signs of 

trouble. In its gravity and importance it almost over- 

topped the advent of the new mistress of the Manor; and 

when on Tuesday it was whispered that "Passon Waiden" 

had himself been to expostulate with Oliver Leach con- 

ceming the meditated murder of the famous trees, and 

that his expostulations had been all in vain, clouded brows 

and ominous looks were to be seen at every comer where 

the men halted on their way to the fields, or where the 

women gathered to gossip in the paüses of their domestic 

labour. Waiden himself, pacing impatiently to and fro 

in his garden, was for once more disturbed in his mind 

than he cared to admit. When he had been told early 

on Monday moming of the imminent destruction awaiting 

the five noble beeches which, in their venerable and 

broadly-branching beauty, were one of the many glories 

of the woods surrounding Abbot's Manor, he was inclined 

to set it down to some capricious command issued by the 

home-coming mistress of the estate; and, in Order to satisfy 

himself whether this was, or was not the case, he had 

done what was sorely against his own sense of dignity to 

do, — he had gone at once to interview Oliver Leach per- 

sonally on the subject. But he had found that individual 

in the worst of all possible moods for argument, having 

been, as he stated, "passed over" by Miss Vancourt. That 

lady had not, he said, written to inform him of her in- 
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tended retum, therefore, — so he argued, — it was not bis 
business to be aware of it. 

"Miss Vancourt hasn't told me anything, and of course 
I don't know anything," he said carelessly, Standing in bis 
doorway and keeping his hat on in the minister's presence. 
"My work is on the land, and when timber has to be 
felled it's my affair and nobody eise's. Pve beenagentoa 
these estates since the Sqiüre's death, and I don't want to 
be taught my duty by any man." 

"But surely your duty does not compel you to cut 
down five of the finest old trees in England," said WÄ 
hotly. "They have been famous for centuries in this 
neighbourhood. Have you any right to feil them without 
special Orders?" 

"Special Orders?" echoed Leach with a sneer; "I'^^ 
had no * special order' for ten years at least My em- 
ployers trust me to do what I think best, and Tve every 
right to * act accordingly. The trees will begin to rot in 
another eighteen months or so, — ^just now they*re in gooi 
condition and will fetch a fair price. You stick to your 
church, Parson Waiden, — you know all about that, no 
doubt! — but don't come preaching to me about thefelling 
of timber. That's my business, — not yours ! " 

Waiden flushed, and bit his Hp. His blood grew wann 
with indignation, and he involuntarily clenched his fist 
But he suppressed his rising wrath with an efFort. 

"You may as well keep a civil tongue in your head, 
Mr. Leach — it will do you no härm!" he said quietly;**! 
have no wish to interfere with what you conceive to be 
your particular code of duty; but I think that before yoü 
destroy what can never be replaced, you should consult 
the owner of the trees, Miss Vancourt, ^specially as her 

jT^tum is fij^ed for to-morrow," 
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\s I told you before, I know nothing about her 
," replied Leach, obstinately; "I am not supposed 
ow. And whether she's here or away, makes no 
nee to me. I know what's to be done, and I shall 

alden's eyes flashed. Strive as he would, he could 
isguise his inward contempt for this petty jack-in- 
— and his keen glance was, to the perverse nature 
ill-conditioned boor he addressed, like the lash of a 
on the back of a snarhng cur. 
[ know what's to be done, and I shall do it," Leach 
;ed in a louder tone. "And all the sentimental rot 
alked in the village about the Five Sisters won't make 
lange my mind,-r-no, nor all the sermons on meek 
uiet spirits neither! That's my last word, Mr. Waiden, 
ou may take it for what it is worth!" 
alden swung round on his heel and went his way 
it replying. Outwardly, he was calm enough, but 
ily he was in a white heat of anger. His thoughts 
with a passionate insistence on the grand old trees 
ieir great canopies of foHage, where hundreds of 
' birds annually made their homes, — where, with 
recurring Spring, the tender young leaves sprouted 
from the aged gnarled boughs, expressing the joy of 
ihat had outlived whole generations of men — where, 
long heats of summer broad Stretches of shade lay 
on the soft grass, offering grateful shelter from the 
iay sun to the browsing cattle, — and where with the 
in's breath, the slow and glorious transformation of 
leaves to gold, with flecks of scarlet between, made 
ndour of colour against the pale grey-blue sky, such 
ists dream of and with difficulty realise. All this 
L of Gk>d-granted natural beauty,— the ^owth of 
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centuries,^ — was to perish in a single morningl Surdyit 
was a crime! — surely it was a wicked and wanton deed, 
for which there could be no sane excuse offeredl Sorrow- 
fuUy, and with bittemess, did Waiden relate to his gardener, 1 '\^ 
Bainton, the failure of his attempt to bring Oliver Leach | "1 
to reason, — solemnly, and in subdued silence, did Bainton 
hear the tale. 

"Well, well, Passon," he said, when his master had 
finished. "You doos your best for us, and no man cant 
say but what youVe done it true ever since you tookup 
with this 'ere village, — and youVe tried to save the Five 
Sisters, and if 'tain't no use, why there's no more to be 
said. Josey Letherbarrow was for walkin' up to the Manor 
an' seein' Miss Vancourt herseif, as soon as iver she gets 
within her own door, — but Lord love ye, he'd take 'arf a |^ 
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day to jog up there on such feet as he's got left aller long 
wear and tear, an' there ain't no liftin' 'im into a cart 
nohow. Sez he to me: *ril see the little gel wot I used 
to know, and I'll teil 'er as 'ow the Five Sisters be chalked, 
an' she'll listen to me — you see if she don't!' I was 
rather took with the idee myself, but I sez, sez I: 'Let 
alone, Josey, — you be old as Methusaleh, and you can't 
get up to the Manor nohow; let Passon try what he can 1!^ 

r 



do wi' Leach,' — and now you've been and done your 
best, and can't do nothin', why we must give it up alto- 
gether." 

Waiden walked up and down, his hands loosely dasped 
behind his back, lost in thought. 

"We won't give it up altogether, Bainton," he said. 
"We'll try and find some other way " 

"There's goz'n' to be another way," declared Bainton 
sjgnificanüy. "There's trouble brewin' in the village, aa' 
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m'appen when Oliver Leach gets up to the woods to- 
tnorrow morhin' he*!! find a few ready to meet 'im!" 

Waiden stopped abruptiy. 

"What do you mean?" 

"'Tain't for me to say;" and Bainton pretended to be 
very busy in pulling up one or two plantains from the 
lawn. "But I teils ye true, Fasson, the Five Sisters ain't 
goin* to be laid low without a shindy!'' 

John's eyes sparkled. He scented battle, and was not 
by any means displeased. 

"This is Tuesday, isn't it?" he asked abruptiy. "This 
is the day Miss Vancourt has arranged to retum?" 

"It is so, sir," replied Bainton; "and it's believed the 
arrangements 'olds good — for change *er mind as a woman 
tdll, 'er 'osses an' groom's arrived — and a dog as large as 
they make 'em, which 'is name is Plato." 

Waiden gave a slight gesture of annoyance. Here 
was a fresh cause of antipathy to the approaching Miss 
Vancourt No one but a careless woman, devoid of all 
taste and good feeling, would name a dog afler the greatest 
of Greek philosophers! 

"Plato's a good name," went on Bainton meditatively, 
unconsdous of the view bis master was taking of that name 
in his own mind; "I've 'eard it somewheres before, though 
I couldn't teil just where. And it's a fine dog. I was up 
at the Manor this momin' lookin' round the grounds, just 
to See 'ow they'd been a-gettin* on — and really it isn't so 
bad considerin*, and I was askin* a question or two of 
Spruce, and he showed me the dog lyin' on the steps of 
the Manor, lookin' Hke a lion's baby snoozin' in the sun, 
and waitin' as wise as ye like for his mistress. He don't 
appear at all put out by new faces or new grounds — he's 
took to the place quite nat'ral." 
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"You saw Spruce early, then?" 

"Yes, sir, I see Spruce, and arter 'oUerin' 'ard at 'im 
for 'bout ten minutes, he sez, sez he, as gentle as a child 
sez he: 'Yes, the Five Sisters is a-comin* down to-morrow 
momin', and we's all to be there a quarter afore six with 
ropes and axes.'" 

John Started Walking up and down again. 

"When is Miss Vancourt expected?" he enquired. 

"At tea-time this artemoon," replied Bainton. "The 
train arrives at Riversford at three o'clock, if so be it isn't 
behind its time, — and if the lady gets a fly from the Sta- 
tion, which if she ain't ordered it afore, m'appen she won't 
get it, she'll be 'ere 'bout four." 

Instinctively Waiden glanced at his watch. It was just 
two o'clock. Another hour and the antipathetic " Squire-ess" 
would be actually on her way to the village! He heaved 
a Short sigh. Forebodings of evil infected the air, — im- 
pending change, disturbing and even disastrous to St Rest, 
suggested itself troublously to his mind. Arguing inwardly 
with himself, he presently began to think that notwith- 
standing all his attempts to live a Christian life, after the 
manner Christianly, he was surely becoming a very selfish 
and extremely narrow-minded man! He was unreasonably, 
illogically vexed at the retum of the heiress of Abbot's 
Manor; and why? Why, chiefly because he would no 
longer be able to walk at liberty in Abbot's Manor gardens 
and woods, — because there would be another personality 
perhaps more dominant than his own in the Uttle village, 
and because — yes! — because he had a particular aversion 
to women of fashion, such as Miss Vancourt undoubtedly 
must be, to judge from the brief exhibition of her ward- 
robe which, through the guilelessness of Mrs. Spruce, had 
been displayed before his reluctant eyes. Yet these ob- 
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jections were after all really rooted in masculine selfishness, 

— the absorbing selfishness of old bachelorhood, which had 

grown round him like a shell, shutting him out altogether 

from the soft influences of feminine attraction, — so much 

^ indeed that he had even come to look upon his domestic 

indoor servants as obliging machines rather than women, 

— machines which it was necessary to keep well oiled with 

food and wages, but which could scarcely be considered 

as entering into his actual life more than the lawn-mower 

or the roasting-jack. Yet he was invariably kind to all his 

dependants, — invariably thoughtful of all their needs, — 

nevertheless he maintained a certain aloofness from them, 

not only because he was by nature reserved, but because 

he judged reserve necessary in Order to uphold respect 

In sickness or trouble, no one could be more quietly help- 

ful or consolatory than he; and in the Company of diildren 

he threw off all restraint and was as a child himself in 

the heartiness and spontaneity of his mirth and good 

humour, — but with all women, save the very aged and 

matronly, he generally found himself at a loss, uncertain 

what to say to them, and equally uncertain as to how far 

he might accept or believe what they said to him. The 

dark eyes of a sparkling brünette embarrassed him as 

much as the dreamy blue orbs of a lily-like blonde, — they 

were curious dazzlements that got into his way at times, 

and made him doubtful as to whether any positive sin- 

cerity ever could or ever would lurk behind such bewilder- 

ing brief flashes of light which appeared to shine forth 

without meaning, and vanish again without result. And 

in various ways, — so he now began to assure himself, — he 

must certainly have grown inordinately, outrageously selfishl 

— his irritation at the prospective retum of Miss Vancourt 

God's Good Man* /. 10 
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proved it. He determined to brace 
put the lurking devil of egotism dowir- 

"Put it down!" he said inwardly 
— "put it down — trample it under fc » 
The lady of the Manor is perhaps sei 
patience and prove the stuff that is 1 
child, — she is twenty-seven years of . 
woman, — she will have her ways, just i 
— she will probably rub every mental i». 
the skin of your soul awry, — but that i 
you want, John, — you do indeed! you 
more irritating than Sir Morton Pippitt's , " 
to keep you clean of an overgrowth or a. 
fads. Your powers of endurance are ab 
the test, and you must come out strong, ^ '^ ' 
not allow yourself to become a querulou ~ 
cause you cannot always do exactly as yc \ 

He smiled genially at his own mental t 
seif, and addressing Bainton once more, si 

"I shall probably write a note to Mis 
aftemoon, and send you up with it I sl 
about the Five Sisters, and ask her to give 
cutting down of the trees may be delayed ti 
them for herseif. But don't say anything 
the village," here he paused a moment, an 
with greater emphasis — "I don't want to 
anything anybody eise may have on hand. E - — ^ - 
stand? We must save the old beeches somc 
do my best, but I may fail; — Miss Vancourt r 
my letter, or if she does, she may not be 
attend to it; it is best that all ways and mear '^^ ti-r.j: 
tned, '' 
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mencementl Then he began: "The Rev. John 
presents his compliments to Miss Vancourt, and 
inform her^ " 

No, that would never do! "Begs to infon 
sounded almost threatening. The Rev. John Waldei 
"beg to inform her" that she had no business 1 
pink shoes with high heels, for example. He de 
one half sheet of paper, put the other half econc 
aside to serve as a stray leaflet for "church memo 
and commenced in a different strain. 

"Dear Madam," — 

"Dear Madam"! He looked at the two words i 
annoyance. They were very ugly. Addressed to a 
who wore pink shoes, they seemed singularly abnip 
if Miss Vancourt should chance to resemble in tl 
her ancestress, Mary Elia Adelgisa de Vaignecoui 
were whoUy unsuitable. A creditor might write 
Madam" to a customer in application for an outs 
bin, — but to Mary Elia Adelgisa one would surel) 
— Ah! — now how would one begin? He paused 
the end of his penholder. Another half sheet of no 
was wasted, and equally another half sheet dev 
"church memoranda," he began: 

"Dear Miss Vancourt," — 

At this, he threw down his pen altogethei 
familiär! By all the gods of Greece, whom he h 
believed in even while studying Divinity at Oxford, 
deal too familiär! 

"It is just as if I knew her!" he said to hii 
vexation. "And I don't know her! And what's 
don't want to know her! If it were not for this l 
of the Five Sisters, I wouldn't go near her. Pos: 
woüldnV 
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A mellow chime from the old eight-day clock in the 

outer hall Struck on the silence. Three o'clock! The train 

by which Miss Vancourt would arrive, was timed to reach 

lüversford Station at three, — if it was not late, which it 

generally was. Nebbie, who had been snoozing peacefuUy 

near the study window in a patch of sunlight, suddenly 

ix)se, shook himself, and trotted out onto the lawn, sniffing 

the air with ears and tail erect Waiden, watched him 

abstractedly. 

"Perhaps he scents a future enemy in Miss Vancourt's 
dog, Plato!" And this whimsical idea made him smile. 
**He is quite intelligent enough. He is certainly more in- 
telligent than I am this afternoon, for I cannot write even 
a commonplace ordinary note to a commonplace ordinary 
wroman." Here a sly brain-devil whispered that Miss Van- 
court might possibly be neither commonplace nor ordinary, 
— but he put the Suggestion aside with a " Get thee behind 
me, Satan" inflexibihty. "The fact is, I had better not 
ivrite to her at all. 111 send Bainton with a verbal mes- 
sage; he is sure to give a quaint and pleasant tum to it, 
— he knew her father, and I didn't; — it will be much 
better to send Bainton." 

Having made this resolve, his brow cleared, and he 
Bvas more satisfied. Tearing up the last half sheet of 
svasted notepaper he had spoilt in futile attempts to ad- 
dress the lady of the Manor, he laughed at his failures. 

"Even if it were etiquette to use the old Roman form 
Df correspondence, which some people think ought to be 
revived, it wouldn't do in this case," he said. "Imagine it! 
7ohn Waiden to Maryllia Vancourt, — Greetingl' How un- 
utterably, how stupendously ridiculous it would lookl" 

He shut all bis writing materials in Vi^ de.^, ^tA ^0^- 
bwing Nebbie out to tb^ Jawn^ seat^^i lnim?.Äl m^ ^ ^^- 
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lume of Owen Meredith in his band. He was soon ab- 
sorbed. Yet every now and again his thoughts strayed 
to the Five Sisters, and with persistent fidelity of detail 
his mind's eye showed him the grassy knoll so soft to the 
tread, where the doomed trees stood proudly and grace- 
fuUy, clad just at this season all in a glorious panoply of 
young green, — where, as the poet whose tender word 
melodies he was reading might have said of the sur- 
roundings: 

" For moisture of sweet showers, 
All the grass is thick with flowers." 

"Yes, I shall send Bainton up to the Manor with a 
civil message," he mused — "and he can — and certainly 
will — add anything eise to it he likes. Of course the lady 
may be offended, — some women take offence at anything 
— but I don't much care if she is. My conscience will 
not reproach me for having wamed her of the impending 
destruction of one of the most picturesque portions of her 
property. But personally, I shall not write to her, nor will 
I go to see her. I shall have to pay a formal call, of 
course, in a week or two, — but I need not go inside the 
Manor for that To leave my card, as minister of the 
parish, will be quite sufficient." 

He tumed again to the volume in his band. His eyes 
feil casually on a verse in the poem of "Resurrection"; 

"The World is fiUed with folly and sin; 

And Love must cling where it can, I say, — 
For Beauty is easy enough to win, 
But one isn*t loved every day." 

He sighed involuntarily. Ttetv. \ö b2Ltvkh an unac- 
knowledged regret, he began to oaxicas»^ \ä& ^NiÄBsst, 
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* the World and the ambitions of diplomatic Service 
)t stepped in between Lord Lytton and bis muse, 
ild have been a fine poet," he said half aloud. 
y he was not bom obscurely and in poverty — he 
have been wholly great, instead of as now, merely 
gifted. He missed his true vocation. So many of 
likewise. I often wonder whether I have missed 

t this idea brooked no consideration. He knew very 
lat he had made no mistake in his choice of the 
1 as a field of labour. He loved his work, and 
pleasure in all that appertained to it; its simplest 
'as a diarm to him, and he took a special delight 
lg to teach and elevate the humblest soul under his 
, not only to a higher, but also to a more cheerful 
tion of life and duty than was generally inculcated 
fellows. The love of God, not the wrath of God, 
le dominant note of his ministry to St. Rest, — what 
r then that the people he instructed loved him as 
ponent of that greater Love upon Whom they were 
ed to rely for safety in this world and in the world 
le. No, — he had not mistaken his vocation. He 
e very man for it. Many of his calling and election 
have taken a lesson from him in the whole art 01 
5h ministration to the needs of others. But with all 
;h Spiritual aim, he was essentially human, and plea- 
conscious of his own failings and obstinacies. He 
t hold himself as above the weaker brethren, but as 
ith them, and of them. And through the steady 
nance of this mental attitude, he found himself able 
dcipate in ordinary emotions, ordinary interests and 
ry lives with more than the usual sympathy dis- 
. by the ministers of small and outlying parishes iaa. 
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the concems of the people committed to their charge. It 
is not too much to say that though he was in himself dis* 
tinctly reserved and apart from the average majority of 
men, the quiet exercise of his influence over the village of 
St Rest had resulted in so attracting and fastening the 
fibres of love and confidence in all the hearts about him 
to his own, that anything of serious hann occurring to 
himself, would have been considered in the light of real 
fatality and min to the whole Community. When a clergy- 
man can succeed in establishing such complete trust and 
sympathy between himself and his parishioners, there can 
be no question of his fitness for the high vocation to which 
he has been ordained. When, on the contrary, one finds 
a village or town where the inhabitants are split up into 
small and quarrelsome sects, and are more or less in a 
State of objective ferment against the minister who should 
be their ruling head, the blame is presumably more with 
the minister than with those who dispute his teaching, in- 
asmuch as he must have fallen far below the expected 
Standard in some way or other, to have thus incurred 
general animosity. 

"If all fails," mused Waiden presently, his thoughts 
again reverting to the Five Sisters' question, — "If Bainton 
does his errand awkwardly, — if the lady will not see him, 
— if any one of the thousand things do happen that are 
quite likely to happen, and so spoil all chance of inter- 
ceding with Miss Vancourt to spare the trees, — why then 
I will go myself to-morrow moming to the scene of in- 
tended massacre before six o'clock. I will be there before 
an axe is lifted! And if Bainton meant anything at all 
by his hint, others will be there too! Yes! — I shall go,— 
in fact it will be my duty to go in case of a row." 
A smih show^d itself urvd^x \as ^^N^x-V<3^\^'^^^^^^a.<sÄ, 
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rrhe idea of a row seemed not altogether unpleasant to 
\^in. He stooped and patted his dog playfully. 

"Nebuchadnezzar!" he said, with mock solemnity; 
"whereat Nebbie, lying at his feet, opened one eye, blinked 
it lazily and wagged his tail — "Nebuchadnezzar, I think 
OUT presence will be needed to-morrow morning at an early 
lour, in attendance on the Five Sisters! Do you hear me, 
Nebuchadnezzar?" Again Nebbie blinked. "Good! That 
wink expresses understanding. We shall have to be there, 
in case of a row." 

Nebbie yawned, stretched out his paws, and dosed 
both eyes in peaceful slumber. It was a beautiful after- 
noon; — "sufficient for the day was the evil thereof" ac- 
cording to Nebbie. The Reverend John tumed over a few 
more pages of Owen Meredith, and presently came to the 
conclusion that he would go punting. The decision was 
no sooner arrived at than he prepared to carry it out 
Nebbie awoke with a Start from his doze to see his master 
on the move, and quickly trotted after him across the lawn 
to the river. Here, the sole occupant of the shining stream 
was a maternal swan, white as a cloud on the summit of 
Mont Blanc, floating in stately ease up and down the water, 
Carrying her young brood of cygnets on her back, under 
the snowy curve of her arching wings. Waiden unchained 
the punt and sprang into it, — Nebbie dutifuUy foUowing, 
— and then divested himself of his coat He was just 
about to take the punting pole in hand, when Bainton's 
^gure suddenly emerged from the shrubbery. 

"Off on the wild wave, Passon, are ye?" he observed. 
**Well, it's a fine day for it! M'appen you ain't seen the 
corpses of four rats anywhere around? No? Then I 
'spect their lovin' relations must ha' been and ate 'em up, 
^bich may be their pertikler way of doin' funeral§» l 
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nabbed 'em all last night in new traps of my own inven- 
tion. Mebbe the lilies will be all the better for their loss, 
I'U be catchin' some more this evenin'. Lord! Passon, if 
you was to 'old out offers of a shillin' a head, the rats 'ud 
be gone in no time, — an' the lilies too!" 

Waiden absorbed in getting his punt out, only smiled 
and nodded acquiescingly. 

"The train must ha* been poonctual," went on Bainton, 
staring stolidly at the shining water. "Amazin' poonctual 
for once in its life. For a one 'oss fly, goin' at a one 'oss 
fly pace, 'as jes' passed through the village, and is jiggitin' 
up to the Manor this very ininute. I s'pose Miss Van- 
court's inside it." 

Waiden paused, — punt-pole in band. 

"Yes, I suppose she is," he rejoined. "Come to me 
at six o'clock, Bainton. I shall want you." 

"Very good, sir!" 

The pole splashed in the water, — the punt shot out 
into the clear stream, — Nebbie gave two short barks, as 
was his custom when he found himself being helplessly 
bome away from dry land, — and in a few seconds 
Waiden had disappeared round one of the bends of the 
river. Bainton stood ruminating for a minute. 

"Jest a one 'oss fly, goin' at a one 'oss fly pacel" he 
repeated, slowly. "It's a cheap way of comin' 'ome to 
one's father's 'Alls — ^jest in a one 'oss fly! She might ha' 
ordered a kerridge an' pair by telegram, an' dashed it up 
in fine style, but a one 'oss fly! It do take the edge off 
a 'ome-comin' ! — it do reely now." 

And with a kind of short grünt at the vanity and dis- 
sppointment of human expectations, he went his way to 
/Ae kitchen garden, there lo " che« \3cä ü\^ <il ^^^^\. ^^ 
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bitter memory" over the asparagus beds, which were in a 
highly promising condition. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The one-horse fly, going at a one-horse fly pace, had 
made its way with comfortable jaunting slowness from 
Riversford to St. Rest, its stout, heavy-faced driver being 
altogether unconscious that his fare was no less a per- 
sonage than Miss Vancourt, the lady of the Manor. When 
a small, girlish person, clad in a piain, close-fitting garb 
of navy-blue serge, and wearing a simple yet coquettish 
dark straw hat to match, accosted him at the Riversford 
railway Station with a brief, "Gab, please," and sprang 
into his vehicle, he was a trifle sulky at being engaged 
in such a haphazard fashion by an apparently insigni- 
ficant young female who had no luggage, not so much as 
a handbag. 

"Wheer be you a-goin'?" he demanded, tuming his 
bull neck slowly round. "I baint pertikler for a far 
joumey." 

"Aren't you?" and the young lady smiled. "You 

must drive me to St Rest, Abbot's Manor, please!" 

The heavy-faced driver paused, considering. Should 
he perform the joumey, or should he not? Perhaps it 
would be wisest to undertake the job, — there was the 
'Mother Huff' at the end of the joumey, and Roger 
Buggins was a friend of his. Yes, — he would take the 
risk of conveying the humbly-clad female up to the 
Manor; he had heard rumours that the old place was 
once again to be inhabited, and that the mistress of it 
was daily expected; — this person in the b\ue ^et^<t ^^'s» 
probably one of her messengers or relameis. 
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"My fare's ten Shillings," he observed, still peering 
round distnistfully. "It's a good seven mile up hill and 
down dale." 

"All right!" responded the yoiing woman, cheerfully. 
"You shall have ten Shillings. Only please begin to go, 
won't you?" 

This request was accompanied by an arch smile, and 
a flash of blue eyes from under the dark straw hat brim. 
Whereat the cumbrous Jehu was fainüy moved to a re- 
sponsive grin. 

"She ain't bad-looking, neither!" he muttered to him- 
self, — and he was in a somewhat better humour when at 
last he condescended to start His vehicle was a closed 
one, and though he fully expected his passenger would 
put her head out of the window, when the horse was 
labouring up-hill, and entreat him to go faster, — whidi 
habit he had found by experience was customary to 
woman in a one-horse fly, — nothing of the kind hap- 
pened on this occasion. The person in the blue serge was 
evidently both patient and undemonstrative. Whether th( 
horse crawled or slouched, or trotted, — whether the fl] 
dragged, or bumped, or jolted, she made no sign. Whei 
St Rest was reached at last, and the driver whipped hi 
steed into a semblance of spirit, and drove through th* 
little village with a clatter, two or three people came t 
the doors of their cottages and looked at the vehid 
scrutinisingly, wondering whether its occupant was, or wa 
not Miss Vancourt But a meaning wink from the sag 
on the box intimated that they need not trouble theni 
selves, — the "fare" was no one of the least importance 
Presently, the fine old armorial gates of the drive whicl 
Jed vp to Abbot's Manor were reached, — they were se 
w/de open, tbis having be^tx ö^oxä ^.c^x^\^^ \^ >^s 
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Spruce's Orders. A woman at the lodge came hastily out, 
but the cab had passed her before she had time to see 
who was in it. Up through the grand avenue of stately 
oaks and broad-branching elms, whose boughs, rieh with 
the budding green, swayed in the light wind with a soft 
rustling sound as of sweeping silks on velvet, the unosten- 
tatious vehicle jogged slowly, — it was a steady ascent all the 
way, and the driver was duly considerate of his animal's 
capabilities. At last came the tum in the long approach, 
which showed the whole width of the Manor, with its 
andent rose-brick frontage and glorious oaken gables 
shining in the warm aftemoon sunlight, — the old Tudor 
courtyard spreading before it, its grey walls and paving- 
stones half hidden in a wildemess of spring blossom. Here, 
too, the gates were open, and the one-horse fly made its 
lumbering and awkward entrance within, drawing up with 
a jerk at the carved portico. The young person in blue 
serge jumped out, purse in hand. 

"Ten Shillings, I think?" she said; but before the 
driver could answer her, the great iron-clamped door of 
the Manor swung open, and a respectable retainer in black 
stood on the threshold. 

"Oh, will you pay the driver, please?" said the young 
lady, addressing this functionary. "He says his fare is ten 
shiÜings. I daresay he would like an extra five Shillings 
for himself as well," and she smiled — "Here it is!" 

She handed the money to the personage in black, 
who was no other than the former butler to Sir Morton 
Pippitt, now at the Manor on "temp'ry service," and who 
in tum presented it with an official stateliness to the 
Startled fly-man, who was just waking up to the fact that 
bis fare, whom he had considered as a pet^oxi Ci^ \nö ^s> 
:ouDt whatever, was the actual mistress o£ >iv^& "^^wox. 
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"Drive out to the left of the court," said the butler 
imperatively; "reverse way to which you entered." 

The submissive Jehu prepared to obey. The young 
person in blue serge smiled up at him. 

"Good aftemoon!" said she. 

"Same to you mum!" he replied, touching his cap. 
"And thank ye kindlyl" 

Whereat, his stock of eloquence being exhausted, he 
whipped up his steed to a gallop and departed in haste 
for the "Mother Huff," füll of eagemess to relate the news 
of Miss Vancourt's arrival, further embellished by the fact 
that he had himself driven her up from the Station, "all 
unbeknown Uke." 

Miss Vancourt herself, meanwhile, stepped into her 
ancestral halls, and stood for a moment, silent, looking 
round her with a wistful, almost pathetic eamestness. 

"Tea is served in the moming-room, madam," said 
the butler, respectfuUy, all the time wondering whether 
this slight, childlike-looking creature was really Miss Van- 
court, or some young friend of hers sent as an advance 
herald of her arrival. "Mrs. Spruce thought you would 
find it comfortable there." 

"Mrs. Spruce!" exclaimed the girl, eagerly. "Where 
is she?" 

"Here, ma'am — here, my lady," said a quavering voice 
— and Mrs. Spruce, presenting quite a comely and matemal 
aspect in her best black silk gown, and old-fashioned cap, 
with lace lappels, such as the late Squire had always in- 
sisted on her wearing, came forward curtseying nervously. 

"I hope, ma'am, you've had a pleasant joumey " 

But her carefuUy prepared sentence was cut short by 
a pair of arms being flung suddenly round her, and a 
fresh face pressed against her own. 
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**ßear Mrs. Spnice! I am so glad to see you! You 
biew me when I was quite a litüe thing, didn't you? 
And you knew my father, too! You were very fond of 
my father, weren't you? I am sure you were! You must 
try to be fond of me nowl" 

Never, as Mrs. Spruce was afterwards wont to declare, 
had she been so "took back," as by the unaffected spon- 
taneity and sweetness of this greeting on the part of the 
new mistress, whose advent she had so greatly feared. 
She went, to quote her own words, "all of a Auster like, 
and near busted out cryin'. It was like a dear lovin' 
little child comin* 'ome, and made me feel that queer you 
might have knocked me down with a soap-bubblel" 

Whatever the worthy woman's feelings were, and how- 
ever much the respectable butler, whose name was 
Primmins, might have been astonished in his own stately 
niind at Miss Vancourt's greeting of her father's old 
servant, Miss Vancourt herseif was quite unconscious of 
any loss of dignity on her own part 

"I am so glad!" she repeated. "It's Hke finding a 
friend at home to find you, Spruce! I had quite for- 
gotten what you looked like, but I begin to remember 
now — you were always nice and kind, and you always 
managed so well, didn*t you? Yes, I am sure you did! 
The man said tea was in the moming-room, You come 
and pour it out for me, Hke a dear old thing! I'm going 
to live alone in my own home now for always, — for 
always!" she repeated, emphatically. "Nobody shall ever 
take me away from it again!" 

She linked her arm confidingly in that of Mrs. Spruce, 
who for once was too much astonished to s^e^k, — ^Misß» 
YäucQurt was so entirdy different to the cVuÄ scaö. x^^^ts^\ 
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personage her Imagination had depicted, that she was 
quite at a loss how to look or what to say. 

"Is this the way?" asked Maryllia, stepping lightly 
past the stuffed knight in armour. "Yes? I thought it 
was! I begin to remember everything now! Oh, howl 
wish I had never gone away from this dear old home!" 

She entered the moming-room, guiding Mrs. Spnice, 
rather than being guided by her, — for as that worthy 
woman averred to Primmins at supper that self-same night: 
"I was so all in a tremble and puspration with 'er 'oldin' 
on to my arm and takin' me round, that I was like the 
man in the Testymen what had dumb devils, — and 
scarcely knew what ground my feet was a-fallin' on!" 
The cheerful air of welcome which pervaded this charming, 
sunny apartment, with its lattice Windows fronting the wide 
Stretch of velvety lawn, terrace and park-land, delighted 
Maryllia, and she loosened her hold on Mrs. Spruce's arm 
with a little cry of pleasure, as a huge magnificently 
coated Newfoundland dog rose from his recumbent posi- 
tion near the window, and came to greet her with slow 
and expansive waggings of his great plumy tau. 

"Plato, my beauty!" she exclaimed. "How do you 
like Abbot's Manor, boy? Eh? Quite at home, aren't 
you! Good dog! Isn't he a king of dogs?" And she 
tumed her smiling face on Mrs. Spruce. "A real king! 
I bought him because he was so big! Weren't you 
frightened when you saw such a monster? — and didn't 
you think he would bite everybody on the least provoca- 
tion? But he wouldn% you know! He*s a perfect darling 
— as gentle as a lamb ! He would kill anyone that wanted 
to hurt me — oh, yes of course! — that's why I love him!" 

And she patted the enormous creature's broad head 
tenderly. 
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"He's my only trae friend!" she continued. "Money 
wouldn't buy hisüdehiyl" Here, glandng atMrs. Spnice, 
she laughed merrily. "Dear Mrs. Spruce! You do look 
so uncomfortable ! — so — so warm! It is warm, isn*t it? 
Make me some tea! — tea cools one, they say, though it's 
liot to drink at first We'll talk afterwards!" 

Mrs. Spruce, with some inaudible murmurings, hastened 

to the tea-tray, and tried to compose her agitated nerves 

by bringing her attention to bear on the silver tea-kettle 

whidi Primmins had just brought in, and in which the 

water was beginning to bubble, in obedience to the newly- 

kindled flame of the spirit-lamp beneath. Maryllia, mean- 

while, stepped out on the grass terrace in front of the 

Window, with the dog Plato at her side, and looked long 

and eamestly at the fair Stretch of woodland scenery be- 

fore her. "W^e she thus stood absorbed, Mrs. Spruce stole 

covert glances at her with increased wonder and bewilder- 

ment She looked much younger than her twenty-seven 

years, — her childlike figure and face portrayed her as about 

eighteen, not more. She stood rather under than over 

the medium height of woman, — yet she gave the impres- 

sion of being taller than she actually was, owing to the 

graceful curve of her arched neck, which rose from her 

Shoulders with a daintily-proud poise, marking her de- 

meanour as exceptional and altogether different to that of 

ordinary women. Her back being tumed to Mrs. Spruce 

for the moment, that sagacious dame dedded that she was 

"real stately, for all that she was small," and also noted 

that her hair, coiled loosely in a thick knot, which pushed 

itself with rebellious fulness beyond the close-fitting edge 

of the dark straw hat she wore, was of a warm aubum 

gold, rippling here and there into shades of d2LiVÄi \yt^"wsi* 
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Suddenly, with a decided movement, she tumed from the 
terrace and re-entered the moming-room. 

"Tea ready?" she asked. 

"Yes, ma*am! — yes, miss — my lady — it*s just made— 
perhaps it's best to let it draw a bit " 

"I don't like it strong!" said Maryllia, sitting down, 
and leisurely taking off her hat "And you mustn't call 
me *my lady/ Tm not the daughter of an earl, or the 
wife of a knight If I were Scotch, I might say *Fm 
Mdntosh of Mcintosh;' or some other Mac of Mac, — but 
being English, Pm Vancourt of Vancourt! And you must 
call me 'Miss,* tili I become *Ma'am.' I don't want to 
bear any unnecessary dignities before my timel In fact, 
I think you'd better call me Miss Maryllia, as you used to 
do when my father was alive." 

" Very well, ma'am — miss — Miss Maryllia," faltered Mrs. 
Spruce, fumbling distractedly with the tea-things, and put- 
ting Cream and sugar recklessly into three or four cups 
without thinking. "There! Really, I don't know what I 
am a-doin' of — do you like cream and sugar, my dear?— 
beggin' your parding — Miss Maryllia?" 

"Yes, I like cream and sugar both," replied the young 
lady, with a mirthful gleam in her eyes, as she noted the 
old housekeeper's confusion. "But don't spoil the tea with 
either. If you put too much cream, you will make the tea 
cold, — if you put too much sugar, you will make it syrupy, 
— you must arrive at the j'usU tnilieu in a cup of tea! I 
am very particular!" 

Poor Mrs. Spruce grew warmer and redder in the face 
than ever. What was the "juste milieu?*' Often and often 
afterwards did she puzzle over that remarkable phrase. 

"I think," continued Maryllia, with a dimpling sroile, 
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*'if you put one lump of sugar in the cup and two brim- 
ming teaspoonfuls of cream, it will be exactiy right!" 

Gladly, and with relief, Mrs. Spruce obeyed these ex- 
plidt Instructions, and handed her new mistress the desired 
refreshment with assiduous and respectful care. 

"You are a dear!" said Maryllia, lazily taking the cup 
^om her hand. "Just the kindest and nicest of persons ! 
And good-tempered ? I am sure you are good-tempered, 
aren't you?" 

"Pretty well so, Miss," responded Mrs. Spruce, now 
gaining courage to look at the fair smiling face opposite 
her own, more squarely and openly. "Leastways, Pve been 
told I keeps my 'ead under any amount of kitchen jawin*. 
For, as you may believe me, in a kitchen where there*s 
men as well as women, an' a servants' 'all leadin' straight 
through from the kitchen, jawin' there is and jawin' there 
must be, and such bein' the Lord's will, we must put up 
"with it But it wants a 'ead to keep things straight, and 
I generally arranges pretty well, though Pll not deny but 
Pm a bit flustered to-day, — howsomever, it will soon be 
all right, and anythink that's wrong, Miss, if you will be 
so good as to teil me " 

"I will!" said MaryUia, sweetiy; and she leaned back 
in her chair, whimsically surveying the gamilous old dame 
^ith eyes which Mrs. Spruce Üien and there discovered to 
be "the most beautiful blue eyes ever seen." — "I will teil 
you all I do Uke, and all I don*t like. Pm sure we shall 
get on well together. The tea is perfect, — and this room 
is exquisite. In fact, everything is delightful, and Pm so 
happy to be in my own home once more! I wish I had 
never left it!" 

Her eyes darkened suddenly, and she sv^\\^^. \Ik't>. 
$pruce watche4 her in submissive sileuce, xesXV'SMv^ ^s^ ^^ 

11* 
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gazed that Miss MarylKa was "a real beauty and no mis- 
take." . Why and how she came to that condusion, she 
could not very well have explained. Her ideas of feminine 
loveliness were somewhat hazy and restricted. She privatdy 
considered her own girl, Kitty, "the handsomest lass in all 
the country-side" and she had been known to bitterly de- 
preciate what she called "the pink and white dolly-face" 
of Susie Prescott, the acknowledged young belle of the 
village. But there was an indefinable air of charm about 
her new lady which was quite foreign to all her experience, 
— a bewüdering grace and ease of manner arising from 
high education and social cultivation, that confused her 
and robbed her of all her usual self-suffidency; and for 
once in her life she diecked her customary volubility and 
dedded that it was perhaps best to say as little as pos- 
sible tili she saw exactly how things were going to tum 
ouL Miss Maryllia was very kind, — but who could teil 
whether she was not also capricious? There was something 
slightly quizzical as well as sweet in her smile, — some- 
thing subtle — something almost mysterious. She had 
greeted her father's old servant as affectionately as a child, 
— but her enthusiasm might be only temporary. So Mrs. 
Spruce vaguely reflected as she stood with her hands 
folded on her apron, waiting for the next word. That next 
Word came with a startling suddenness. 

"Oh, you wicked Spruce! How could you!" 
And Maryllia, springing up from her chair, made a 
bound to the opposite comer of the room, where there 
was a tall vase fiUed with peacocks' feathers. Gathering 
all these in her hand, she flourished them dramatically in 
the old housekeeper's face. 

'*The most unlucky Üirv^s m \3a& -^orldl" she ex- 
daimed, ''Peacocks' featliets\ BjcyN covil^ >jqv\ ^JS^ä?^ '^^ 
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to be in this room on the very day of my retum! It's 
iireadful! — quite dreadful! — you know it is! Nothing is 
quite so awful as a peacock's feather!" 

Mrs. Spruce stared, gasped and blinked, — her hand 
involuntarily wandered to her side in search for convenient 
"spasms." 

"They've always been 'ere, Miss," she stammered. "I 
'adn't no idee as 'ow you wouldn't like them, though to 
teil the tnith, I 'ave 'eard somethin* about their bein' on- 
lucky- " 

"Unlucky! I should think so!" replied MaryUia, hold- 
ing the objectionable plumes as far away from herseif as 
possible. — "No wonder weVe been unfortunate, if these 
feathers were always in the old house! No wonder every- 
thing went wrong! I must break the spell at once and 
for ever. Are there more of these horrible *witch-eyes' 
in any of the rooms?" 

Poor Mrs. Spruce made a great effort to cudgel her 
memory. She was affected by "a palpitation," as she ex- 
pressed it There was her newly-arrived mistress confront- 
ing her with the authoritative air of a young empress, hold- 
ißg the bunch of glittering peacocks' plumes aloft, like a 
rod uplifted for summary chastisement, and asking her to 
instantly remember wheüier there were any more "horrible 
^tch-eyes" about. Mrs. Spruce had never before heard 
such a term applied to the tail-sheddings of the imperial 
fowl, — but she never forgot it, and never afterwards saw 
a peacock's feather without a qualm. 

"I couldn't say, Miss; Pm not sure — " she answered 
flutteringly, "But Pll have every *ole and comer searched 
to-morrow " 

"No, to-nightl" said Maryllia, with delexmm^Naovi, ^^"V 
wj]} not sleep in the bouse if one peacocVs fea>Jcv^x x^xcv^^ 
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in it! There!'' Her brows were bent tragicäHy;— in an- 
other moment she laughed. "Take them away!" she con- 
tinued, picking up Mrs. Spnice's apron at the comers and L- 
huddling all the glittering plumage into its capacious folds. f 
"Take them all away! And go right through the house, 
and collect every remaining feather you can find — and 
then — and then " 

Here she paused dubiously. "You mustn't bum them, 
you know! That would be unluckier still!" 

"Lor! Would it now, Miss? I never should *ave 
thought it!" murmured Mrs. Spnice, plaintively, grasping 
her apronful of "honible witch-eyes." "What on earth 
shall I do with them?" 

MarylÜa considered. Very pretty she looked at that 
moment, with one small finger placed meditatively on her 
lips, which were curved dose like a folded rosebud. "You 
must either bury them, or drown them!" she said at last, 
with the gravest decision. "If you drown them, you must 
tie them to a stone, so that they will not float If you 
bury them, you must dig ten feet deep ! You must really! 
If you don't, they will all come up again, and the eyes 
will be all over the place, haunting you!" Here she broke 
into the merriest little laugh possible. "Poor Spruce! You 
do look so miserable! See here — PH teil you what to do! 
Pack them all in a box, and I will send them to my aunt 
Emily. She loves them! She likes to see them stuck all 
over the drawing-room. They're never unlucky to her. 
She has a fellow-feeling for peacocks; there is a sort of 
affinity between herseif and them! Pack up every feather 
you can find, Spruce! The box must go to-night by 
parcels' post Address to Mrs. Fred Vancourt, at the 
Langham Hotel. She's slaym^ xhex^ Vsi.'!»^. \Naw, Will you 
be sure to send them off lo-iv\^^\-l'' 
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She held up her little white hand entreatingly, and her 
blue eyes, wonderfully sweet and childlike, yet grave and 
passionate, looked straight into the eider woman's wrinkled 
apple face. 

"When she looked at me like that, Pd a' gone bare- 
foot to kingdom-come for her!" Mrs. Spruce afterwards 
dedared to some of her village intimates — "And as for the 
peacocks' feathers, Pd a' scrubbed through the 'ole *ouse 
from top to bottom afore Vd a' let one be in it!" 

To Maryllia, she said: 

"You may take my word for it, Miss! . The/ll all go 
out of the *ouse 'fore seven o'dock. TU send them myself 
to the post." 

"Thank you, so much!" said Maryllia, with a comical 
little sigh of relief "And now, Spruce, I will go to my 
bedroom and lie down for an hour. Pm just a little tired. 
Have you managed to get a maid for me?*' 

"Well, Miss, there's jest a gel — she don't know any- 
think much, but she's 'andy and willin' and 'umble, and 
quick with her needle, and tidy at foldin', and got a good 
character. She's the best I could do, Miss. Her name 
is Nancy Pyrle — 1*11 send her to you directly.*' 

"Yes, do!" answered Miss Vancourt, with a little yawn. 
**And show me to my rooms;-^you prepared the ones I 
told you — my mother's rooms?" 

"Yes, Miss," answered Mrs. Spruce in subdued ac- 
cents; "Pve made them all fresh and sweet and clean; 
but of course the fumiture is left jest as it was when the 
Squire locked *em all up after he lost his lady *' 

Maryllia said nothing, but followed the housekeeper 
upstairs, the great dog Plato in attendance on her steps. 
On reaching the bedroom, hung with faded rose silk haxv^ 
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ings, and fumished with sixteenth Century oak, she looked 
at everything with a cvuious wistfulness and reverence. 
Approaching the dressing-table, she glanced at her own 
reflection in the mirror; but fair as the reflection was that 
glanced back at her, she gave it no smile. She was serious 
and absorbed, and her eyes were clouded with a sudden 
mist of tears. Mrs. Spruce took the opportunity to slip 
away with her collection of peacocks' feathers, and des- 
cended in haste to the kitchen, where for some time the 
various Orders she issued caused much domestic perturba- 
tion, and fuUy expressed the chaotic condition of her own 
mind. The maid, Nancy Pyrle, was hustled ofF to "wait 
on Miss Vancourt upstairs, and don't be clumsy with your 
'ands, whatever you do!" — Primmins, the butler, was sent 
to remove the tea-things from the moming-room, — at which 
command he tumed round somewhat indignantly, asking 
"who are you a-orderin* of; don't you think I know my 
business?" — Spruce himself, unhappily Coming by chance 
to the kitchen door to ask if it was really true that Miss 
Vancourt had arrived, was shrilly told to "go along and 
mind his own business," — and so it happened that when 
Bainton appeared, charged with the Reverend John Walden's 
message conceming the Five Sisters, he might as well have 
tried to obtain an unprepared audience with the Kling, as 
to see or speak with the lady of the Manor. Miss Van- 
court had arrived — oh yes, she had certainly arrived, 
Mrs. Spruce told him, with much heat and energy; but 
she was tired and was lying down, and certainly could not 
be asked to see anyone, no matter what the business was. 
And to make things more emphatic, at the very time that 
Bainton was urging his cause, and Mrs. Spruce was firmly 
rejecting it, Nancy Pyrle came to«T\. ^^otc^ ^itendance on 
Aer mistress and said that 'Mi?.^ N ^tvcßiVMX. ^^s. ^^j^s^nä 
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deep a little, and did not wish to be disturbed tili she 
rang her bell. 

"Oh, and she's beautiful!" said Nancy, drawing a long 
breath, — "and so very kind! She showedme how to do 
all she wanted — and was that patient and gentle! She 
says Pll make quite a good maid after a bit!" 

"Well, I hope to the Lord you will!" said Mrs. Spruce 
with a sniff. "For it's a chance in a 'undred, comin' straight 
Out of the village to a first Situation with a lady like Miss 
Vancourt And I 'ope you'll profit by it And if you 
'adn't taken the prize for needlework in the school, yoü 
Wouldn't 'ave 'ad it, so now you sees what good it dooä 
to serve your eiders when you're young." Here she tumed 
to Bainton, who was Standing disconsolately half in and 
half out of the kitchen doorway. "Pm real sorry, Mr. 
Bainton, that you can't see our lady, more 'spedally as 
you wishes to give a message from Passon Waiden himself 
— but you jest go back and teil 'im 'ow it is; — Miss Van- 
court is restin' and can't be disturbed nohow." 

Bainton twirled his cap nervously in his band. 

"I s'pose no one couldn't say to her quiet-like as 'ow 
the Five Sisters be chalked? " 

Mrs. Spruce raised her fat hands with a gesture of dismay. 

"Lor* bless the man!" she exdaimed. "D'ye think 
we're goin' to worrit Miss Vancourt with the likes o' that 
the very first evenin' she's set foot in 'er own 'ouse? Why, 
(ve dussn't! An' that there great dog Plato l)dn' on guard 
Dutside 'er door! Pve 'ad enough to-day with peacocks' 
feathers, let alone the Five Sisters! Besides, Oliver Leach 
s agent 'ere, and what he says is sure to be done. She 
«ron't worry 'erseif about it, — and you may be pretty 
:ertain he won't be interfered with, \om \j^ ^^sRf:Kw 
Va/dGa rm real sorry, but it caa't be 'd^eÖL^ 
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Reluctantly, Bainton tumed away. He was never 
much disposed for a discussion with Mrs. Spruce, — her 
mind was too illogical, and her tongue too persistent Her 
allusion to peacocks' feathers was unintelligible to him, 
^d he wondered whether "anythink she's been an' took" 
had gone to her head. Anyway, his errand was foiled for 
the moment But he was not altogether disheartened. 
He determined not to go back to Waiden with his message 
quite undelivered. 

"Where there's a will, there's a way!" he said tohim- 
seif. "Pll go and do a bit of shoutin' to Spruce, — deaf 
as he is, he's more reasonable-like than his old 'ooman!" 

With this resolve, he went his way by a short-cut 
through Abbofs Manor gardens to a small thatched shelter 
in the woods, known as "the foresters' hut," where Spnice 
was generally to be found at about sunset, smoking a 
peaceful pipe, alone and well out of his wife*s way. 

Meanwhile, Maryllia Vancourt, lying wide awake on 
her bed in the long unused room that was to have been 
her mother's, experienced various chaotic sensations of 
mingled pleasure and pain. For the first time in her life 
of füll womanhood she was alone, — independent, — free to 
come or go as she listed, with no one to gainsay her 
wishes, or place a check on her caprices. She had de- 
liberately thrown off her aunt's protection; and with that 
action, had given up the wealth and luxury with which she 
had been lavishly surrounded ever since her father's death. 
For reasons of her own, which she considered sufficiently 
cogent, she had also resigned all expectations of being 
her aunt's heiress. She had taken her liberty, and was 
prepared to enjoy it She had professed herseif perfectly 
contented to live on the compax^ÄxN^Vj small patrimony 
secured to her by her falber' s mW. \x. ^^ ^^^fc ^^^^n^s^ 
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Bhe skid, for a Single woman, — at any rate, she would 
make it enough. And here she was, in her own old home, 
— the home of her childhood, which she was ashamed to 
think she had well-nigh forgotten. Since her fifteenth 
year she had travelled nearly all over the world; London, 
Paris, Vienna, New York, had each in tum been her "home" 
linder the guidance of her wealthy perambulating American 
Tdative; and in the brilliant vortex of an over-moneyed 
Society, she had been caught and whirled like a helpless 
floating straw. Mrs. "Fred" Vancourt, as her aunt was 
familiarly known to the press paragraphist, had spared no 
pains to secure for her a grand marriage, — and every pos- 
sible advantage that could lead to that one culminating 
point, had been offered to her. She had been taught 
everything that could possibly add to her natural gifts of 
intelligence; she had been dressed exquisitely, taken about 
everywhere, and "shown off" to all the impecunious noble- 
men of Europe; — she had been flattered, praised, admired, 
petted and generally spoilt, and had been proposed to by 
"eligible" gentlemen with every recurring season, — but all 
in vain. She had taken a singular notion into her head 
— an idea which her matter-of-fact aunt told her was 
supremely ridiculous. She wanted to be loved. 

"Any man can ask a girl to marry him, if he has 
pluck and impudence!" she said. "Especially if the girl 
has money, or expectations of money, and is not downright 
deformed, repulsive, and ill-bred. But proposals of mar- 
riage don't always mean love. I don't care a bit about 
being married, — but I do want to be loved — really loved! 
— I want to be 'dear to someone eise' as Tennyson sings 
it, — not for what I have, but for what I am/' 

It was this curious, old-fashioned ivo\aoy\. cA ^^x&w|^\si 
öe loved that had estranged MaryWia. faota \äx ^^^ä^^ 
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American protectress. It had developed from mere firesidc 
argument and occasional dissension, into downright feud, 
and its present result was self-evident Maryllia had broken 
her social fetters, and had retumed to her own rightful 
home in a State which, for her, considered by her past 
experience, was one of gented poverty, but whidi was also 
one of glorious independence. And as she restfuUy re- 
clined ander the old rose silk hangings which were to have 
encanopied tliat perished beauty from which she derived 
her own faimess, she was consdous of a novel and sooth- 
ing sense of calm. The rush and hurry and frivolity of 
Society seemed put away and done with; through her open 
window she could hear the rustling of leaves and the sing- 
ing of birds; — the room in which she found herseif pleased 
her taste as well as her sentiment,-r-and though the faintest 
shadow of vague wonder crossed her mind as to what she 
would do with her time, now that she had gained her own 
way and was actually all alone in the heart of the country, 
she did not permit such a thought to trouble her peace. 
The grave tranquillity of the old house was already be- 
ginning to exert its influence on her always quick and 
perceptive mind, — the dear remembrance of her father 
whom she had idolised, and whose sudden death had been 
the one awful shock of her life, came back to her now 
with a fresh and tender pathos. Little inddents of her 
childhood and of its affection, such as she thought she 
had forgotten, presented themselves one by one in the 
faithful recording cells of her brain, — and the more or less 
feverish and hurried life she had been compelled to lead 
under her aunt's command and chaperonage, began to 
efface itself slowly, Uke a receding coast-line from a de- 
parting vesseL 

^'Jt is bom^l" §h^ Said, "Ka^ W^n^ ^^\'^^^V^s.'^ 
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home for years! Aunt Emily's houses were never *homc.' 
And this is my home — my very own; the home of cur 
family for generations. I ought to be proud of it, and I 
will be proud of it! Even Aunt Emily used to say that 
Abbot's Manor was a Standing proof of the stuck-up pride 
of the Vancourts. Pm sure I shall find plenty to do here. 
I can farm my own lands and live on the profits — if there 
are any!" 

She laughed a little, and rising from the bed went to 
the window and leaned out A large white clematis pushed 
its moonlike blossom up to her face, as though asking to 
be kissed, and a bright red butterfly danced dreamily up 
and down in the late sunbeams, now poising on the ivy 
and anon darting off again into the mild still air. 

"It's perfectly lovely!" said Maryllia, with a little sigh 
of content. "And it is all my own!" 

She drew her head in from the window and tumed to 
her mirror. 

"Pm getting old," she said, surveying herseif critically, 
and with considerable disfavour. "It's all the result of 
Society * pressure,' as they call it There's a line here — 
and another there" — indicating the imaginary fadal defects 
with a small tapering forefinger — "And I daresay I have 
some grey hairs, if I could only find them." Here she 
untwisted the coil at the back of her head and let it fall 
in a soft curling shower round her Shoulders — "Oh, yesl 
— I daresay!" she went on, addressing her image in the 
glass. " You think it looks very pretty — but that is only an 
^effect,' you know! It's like the advertisements the photo- 
graphers do for the hairdressers: *Hair-positively-forced- 
to-grow-in-six-weeks' sort of thing. Oh, what a dear old 
chime!" This, as she heard the ancient dock in the Square 
turret which overlooked the Tudor courtyard glve fo^ztia. ^. 
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mellow tintinabulation. "What time is it, I wonder?" She' 
glanced at the tiny trifle of a watch she had taken off and 
placed on her dressing-table. "Quarter past seven! I 
must have had a doze, after all. I think I will ring for 
Nancy Pyrle" — and she suited the action to the word; "I 
have not the least idea where my clothes are." 

Nancy obeyed the summons with alacrity. She could 
not help a slight Start as she saw her mistress, looking like 
"the picture of an angel" as she aflerwards described it, 
in her loose white dressing-gown, with all her hair un- 
twisted and floating over her Shoulders. She had never 
Seen any human creature quite so lovely. 

"Do you know where my dresses are, Nancy?" en- 
quired Maryllia. 

"Yes, Miss. Mrs. Spruce unpacked everything herseH 
and the dresses are all hanging in this wardrobe." Here 
Nancy went to the piece of fumiture in question. "Which 
one shall I give you, Miss?" 

Maryllia came to her side, and looked scrutinisingly at 
all the graceful Parisian and Viennese flimsies that hung 
in an orderly row within the wardrobe, imcertain which 
to take. At last she settled on an exceedingly simple 
white tea-gown, shaped after a Greek model, and whoUy 
untrimmed, save for a small Square gold band at the throat 

"This will do!" she decided. "Nobody's Coming to 
dine; — I shall be all alone " 

The thought Struck her as quaint and stränge. Nobody 
Coming to dinner! How very odd! At Aunt Emily's there 
was always someone, or several someones, to dinner. To- 
night, she would dine all alone. Well! It would be a 
novel experience! 

''Are there any nice peop\e \i\m^ ^bout here?" she 
^ied Nancy, as that anxious ^qmei^ ^orccvssi ^:ÄXfc5c^ 
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divested her of her elegant dressing-gown. "People I 
should iike to know?" 

"Oh, I don't think so, Miss," replied Nanqr, quite 
frankly, watching in wonder the dexterity and grace with 
which her mistress swept up all her hair into one rieh 
twist and knotted it with two big tortoiseshell hairpins at 
the back of her head. "There*s Sir Morton Pippitt at 
Badsworth Hall, three miles from here " 

Maryllia laughed gaily. 

"Sir Morton Pippitt! What a fnnny name! Who is 
he?" 

"Well, Miss, they do say he makes his money at 
bone-melting; but he's awful proud for all that — awful 
proud he is '* 

"Well, I should think so!" said Maryllia, with much 
solemnity. "Bone-melting is a great business! Does he 
melt human bones, Nancy?" 

"Oh, lor, Miss, no!" And Nancy laughed, despite her- 
seif. "Not that Pve ever heard on — it's bones of animals 
he mdts and tums into buttons and such-like." 

"Man is an animal, Nancy," said Maryllia, sententiously, 

giving one or two little artistic touches to the loose waves 

of hair on her forehead. "Why should not his bones be 

tumed into buttons? Why should he not be made use- 

ful? You may depend upon it, Nancy, human bones go 

into Sir Morton What*5-his-name's stock-pot I shouldn't 

wonder if he had left his own bones to his business in his 

wiU! 

'* 'Imperial Caesar dead and turned to day, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away!* 

That's so, Nancy! And is the gentleman who boils bones 
the only man about here one could ask to dinner?" 
Nancy reflected. 
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"There's the Passon — " she began. 

"Oh dear me!" exclaimed Maryllia, with a little s 
of impatience. "Worse than the bone-boiler! — a thou 
times worsel There! That will do, Nancy! TU 
about tili dinner's ready." 

She left the room and descended the stairs, foll( 
by the faithful Plato, and was soon to be seen by va 
retainers of the curious and excited household, wa 
slowly up and down on the grass terrace in her flo 
white draperies, the afterglow of the sinking sun sh 
on her gold-brown hair, and touching up little rec 
ripples in it, — such ripples as were painted by the 
of Charles the Second's day when he brushed into o 
and canvas the portrait of Mary Elia Adelgisa de Va 
court Primmins, late butler to the irascible Sir M( 
Pippitt, was so taken with the sight of her that he 
and there resolved his "temp'ry Service" should be 
long, if he could manage to please her; and Httle ] 
Spruce being permitted by her mother to peep a1 
"new lady" through the staircase window, could only < 
a long breath and ejaculate: "Oh! Ain't she lovely!" ^ 
she foUowed with eagerly admiring eyes the gossamer 
of Maryllia's white gown on the soft turf, and strainec 
ears to catch the sound of the sweet voice which sudc 
broke out in a careless chansonette: 

"Tu m'aimes, ch6rie? 
Dites-moi! 
SeulemeDt un petit *oui,' 
Je demande ä toll 
Le bonheur supr^tne 
Vient quand on aime, 
N'est-ce-pas, ch^rie? 
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*'She's singin' to herseif!" said the breathless Kitty, 
whispering to her mother. "Ain't she jest smilin' and 
beautiful?" 

"Well, I ^vill own," replied Mrs. Spruce, "she*s as 

düferent to «the lady / expected as cheese from chalk, 

which they generally says chalk from cheese, howsomever, 

that don't matter. But if I don't mistake, she's got a will 

of 'er own, for all that she's so smilin' and beautiful as 

you says, Kitty; and now don't ^<?» go rimnin' away with 

xiotions that you can dress like 'er or look Hke 'er — for 

When once a gel oi your make thinks she can imitate the 

fashions and the ways of a great lady, she's done for, 

body and soul You ain't goin' to wear white gowns and 

trail 'em up an' down on the grass, nor 'ave big dogs a- 

follerin' up an' down while you sings in a furrin langwidge 

to yerself; no, not if you was to read all the trashy story- 

books in the world — so you needn't think it For there 

ain't no millionaires comin' arter you, as they doos in 

penny novels, — nor nothink eise what's dished up in news- 

papers; so jes' wear your cotton frocks in peace, an' don't 

"worry me with wantin* to look Uke Miss Maryllia, for you 

iiever won't look like 'er if ye tried tili ye was dead! Re- 

xnember that, now! The Lord makes a many women, — 

but now and again He tums out a few chice samples 

'which won't bear copyin'. Miss Maryllia's one of them 

samples, and we must take 'er 'umbly with prayer and 

thanksgivin' as sich!" 

CHAPTER IX. 

Maryllia's first solitary dinner in the home of her an- 
^^stors passed off with tolerable success. S\ve ioMiA ^ötcä.- 
^^g not altogether unpJeasant in being aL\oue 25\fct ^Su 

Ca^'s CPi;{?</ Afaft, /, \X 
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Plato was always an intelligent, well-behaved and digmfied 
companion in his canine way, and the meal was elegantiy 
served by Primmins, who waited on his new mistress with 
as much respect and zeal as if she had been a queen. A ^ 
sense of autiiority and importance began to impress itself 
upon her as she sat at the head of her own table in her 
own dining-hall, with all the Vandykes and Holbeins and 
Gainsboroughs gazing pladdly down upon her from their 
gilded frames, and the flicker of many wax candles in old 
silver sconces glancing upon the shields, helmets, rusty 
pikes and crossed swords that decorated the panelling of 
the walls between and above the pictures. 

"Fanqrl No gas and no electric light! It is simply 
charming!" she thought "And so becoming to one's dress 
and complexion ! Only there's nobody to see the becom- 
ingness. But I can soon remedy that. Lots of people 
will come down and stay here if I only ask them. There's 
one thing quite certain about society folk — they will always 
come where they can be lodged and boarded free. They 
call it country visiting, but it really means shutting up 
their houses, dismissing their servants, and generally eco- 
nomising on their housekeeping bills. Tve seen such alot 
of it!" 

She heaved a little sigh over these social reniiniscences, 
and finished her repast in meditative silence. She had 
not been accustomed to much thinking, and to indulge in 
it at all for any length of time was actually a novdty. Her 
aunt had told her never to think, as it made the face 
serious, and developed lines on the forehead. And she 
had under this kind of tutelage, become one of a brilliant, 
fashionable, dress-loving crowd of women, who spend most 
of their lives in caring for \he\x cötw^l^^vons and counting 
their lovers. Yet every now aix^ 2j^^ä!!\sx> ^ ^w^ ^ \^- 
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iance to such a usdess sort of existence arose in her 

imade a stormy rebellion. Surely there was something 

ler in Ufe — somethiilg higher — something more useful 

( inteUigent than the ways and manners of a physically 

i morally degenerate society? 

It was a still calm evening, and the warmth of the sun 

day had drawn such odours from the hearts of the 

iwers that the air was weighted with perfume when she 

andered out again into her garden afler dinner, and 

k)ked up wistfully at the gables of the Manor set clear 

gainst a backgroimd of dark blue sky pattemed with 

»tars. A certain gravity oppressed her. There was, afler 

all, something just a Httle eerie in the on-coming of night 

in this secluded woodland place where she had voluntarily 

chosen to dwell all alone and unprotected, rather than lend 

herself to her aunt's match-making schemes. 

"Of course," she argued with herseif, "I need not stay 
here if I don't üke it I can get a paid companion and 
go travelling, — but, oh dear, Pve had so much travelling! 
— or I can own myself in the wrong to Aunt Emily, and 
marry that wretch Roxmouth, — Oh no! I could not! I 
wi/l not!" 

She gave an impatient little stamp with her foot, and 
anon surveyed the old house with affectionate eyes.^ 

"You shall be my rescue!" she said, kissing her hand 
playfully to the latticed Windows, — "You shall tum me 
into an old-fashioned lady, fond of making jams and 
pickles, and preserves and herbal waters! TU put away 
all the idiotic intrigues and silly fooling of modern society 
in one of your quaint oaken cupboards, and lock them all 
up with Httle bags of lavender to disinfect them! And I 
will wait for someone to come and find iä^ omX. 2ixAVss^ 
^ej and if no one ever comes " Hexe Äv^ ^^xiSÄ.^ 
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then went on, — "If no one ever comes, why then — " and 
she laughed — "some man will have lost a good chanceof 
marrying as tnie a girl as ever livedl — a girl who could 
love — ahl" And she stretched out her pretty rounded 
arms to the scented air. "How she could love if she 
were loved!" 

The young moon here put in a shy appearance by 
showing a fleck of silver above the highest gable of the 
Manor. 

"A little diamond peak, 
No bigger than an unobserväd star, 
Or tiny point of fairy scimitar; 
Bright Signal that she only stooped to de 
Her silver sandals ere deliciously 
She bowed unto the heavens her timid head, 
Slowly she rose as though she would have fled.*' 

^'There's no doubt," said Maryllia, "that this place is 
romantic! And romance is what Pve been searching for 
all my Ufe, and have never found except in books. Not 
so much in modern books as in the books that were written 
by really poetical and imaginative people sixty or seventy 
years ago. Nowadays, the authors that are most praised 
go in for what they call *realism,' — and their realism is 
very ««real, and very nasty. For instance, this garden, 
— these lovely trees, — this dear old house — all these are 
real — but much too romantic for a modern writer. He 
would rather describe a dusthole and enumerate every 
potato paring in it ! And here am I — Pm real enough— 
but Pm not a bad woman — I haven't got what is euphoni- 
ously called *a past,' and I don*t belong to the right-down 
vicious Company of 'Souls.' So I should never do for a 
beroine of 7atter-day fictiotv. l'm a&^id Pm abnormal 
JVs dreadfiil to be abnormaW OtÄ\i^cöm^^^^\Ä>öS5^^< 
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Kke Lombroso, and all the geniuses. But suppose the 
World were füll of merely normal people, — people who did 
iiothing but eat and sleep in the most perfectly healthy 
and regulär manner, — oh, what a bore it would be! There 
wouid be no pictures, no sculpture, no poetry, no music, 
no anything worth Uving for. One mtist have a few ideas 
beyond food and clothing!" 

The moon rose higher and shed a shower of silver over 
the grass, lighting up in strong relief the fair face up- 
tumed to it 

"Now the * Souls' pretend to have ideas," continued 
Maryllia, still apostrophising the bland stillness. "But their 
ideas are low, — decidedly low, — and decidedly queer. And 
that Cabinet Ministers are in their set doesn't make them 
any the better. I could have been a *Soul' if I had liked. 
1 could have leamt a lot of wicked secrets from the married 
peer who wanted to be my 'affinity,' — only I wouldn't. I 
could have got all the Government *tips,' gambled with 
them on the Stock Exchange, and made quite a fortune 
as a *Soul.' Yet here I am, — no 'Soul,' — but only a poor 
little body, with something in me that asks for a higher 
flight than mere social intrigue. Just a bit of a higher 
flight, eh, Plato? What do you think about it?" 

Plato the leonine, waved his plumy tail responsively 
and gently rubbed his great head against her arm. Rest- 
ing one band lightly on his neck, she moved towards the 
iouse and slowly ascended the graduating slopes of the 
^ass terrace. Here she was suddenly met by Primmins. 

"Beg your pardon, miss," he said, with an apologetic 
lir, "but there's an old man from the village come up to 
;ee you — a veiy old man, — he's had to "be c^rcvs:^ \xs. -au 
bair, and ifs took a couple of men niglo. ?jx "Wä ^^^ ^ 
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half to bring him along. He says he knew you years ago 
— I hardly hkes to send him away " 

"Certainly not! — of course you mustn't send him away," 
Said Maryllia, quickening her Steps. "Poor old dear! Where 
is he?" 

"In the great Hall, miss. They brought him through 
the courtyard and got him in there, before I had time to 
send them round to the back entrance." 

Maryllia entered the house. There she was met by 
Mrs. Spruce, with uplifled hands. 

"Well, it do beat me altogether, miss," she exdaimed, 
"as to how these silly men, my 'usband, too, one of the 
silliest, beggin' your parding, could bring that poor old 
Josey Letherbarrow up here all this way! And he not 
toddled beyond the church this seven or eight years! And 
it's all about those blessed Five Sisters they've come, 
though I told 'em you can't nohow be worrited and can't 
see no one " 

"But I can!" said Maryllia decisively; "I can see any- 
one who wishes to see me, and I will. Let me pass, Mrs. 
Spruce, please!" 

Mrs. Spruce, thus abruptly checked, stood meekly aside, 

Controlling her desire to pour forth fresh remonstrances at 

the unseemliness of any person or persons intruding upon 

the lady of the Manor at so late an hour in the evening 

as half-past nine o'clock. Maryllia hastened into the hall 

and there found an odd group awaiting her, composed of 

three very odd-looking personages, — much more novel and 

striking in their oddity than anything that could have been 

presented to her view in the social whirl of Paris or London. 

Josey Letherbarrow was the central figure, seated holt 

upright in sl cane armchair, llra:o\\^ \5^^ Vy«^\ T^art of 

wJucb SL Strang pole had been ^üaiu^x, ^^cxä€^^ m^^\ ^^ 
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damped, as well as tied in a somewhat Impromptu fashion 

"with clothes-line. This pole projected about two feet on 

either side of the chair to accommodate the bearers, 

namely Spruce and Bainton, who, having set their bürden 

down, were now wiping their hot faces and perspiring 

brows with flagrantly coloured handkerchiefs of an extra 

large size. As Maryllia appeared, they abruptly desisted 

from this occupation and remained motionless, stricken 

with sudden confusion and embarrassment Not so old 

Josey, for with unexpected alacrity he got out of his chair 

and stood upright, supporting himself on his stick, and 

doffing his old straw hat to the light girHsh figm-e that 

approached him with the grace of kindliness and sympathy 

expressed in its every movement 

"There she be!" he exclaimed. "There be the httle 
gel wot I used to know when she was a babby, God bless 
'er! Jes' the same eyes and 'air and purty face of 'erl 
Welcome 'ome to th' owld Squire's daughter, mates! D'ye 
'ear me!" And he tumed a dim rolling eye of command 
on Spruce and Bainton — "I sez welcome 'ome! And when 
I sez it I 'spect it to be said arter me by the both of ye, 
—welcome 'ome!" 

Spruce, unable to hear a word of this exordium, smiled 
sheepishly, — and twirling the cap he held, put his coloured 
handkerdiief into it and squeezed it tightly within the Un- 
ing. Bainton, with the impending fate of the Five Sisters 
m view, judged it advisable not to irritate or disobey the 
old gentleman whom he had brought forward as special 
pleader in the case, and gathering his wits together he 
spoke out bravely. 

"Welcome *ome, it is, Josey!" he said. "We both sez 
it, and we both means it! And we 'opes \k^ -^omxv^X*^^ 
n^ not take it amiss as 'ow weVe come \iö ^e^ '^x cya.*^^ 
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first night of 'er retum, and wish 'er 'appy in the old 'ouse 
and long may she remain in it!" 

Here he broke off, his eloquence being greatly dis- 
turbed by the gracious smile Maryllia gave him. 

"Thank you so much!'* she murmured, sweetly; and 
then going up to Josey Letherbarrow, she patted the brown 
wrinkled hand that grasped the stick. "How kind and 
good of you to come and see me! And so you knew me 
when I was a little girl? I hope I was nice to you! Was I?" 

Josey waved his straw hat speechlessly. His first burst 
of enthusiasm over, he was somewhat dazed, and a little 
uncertain as to how he should next proceed with his 
mission. 

"Teil 'er as 'ow the Five Sisters be chalked;" growled 
Bainton in an undertone. 

But Josey's mind had gone wandering fax afidd, grop- 
ing amid memories of the past, and his aged eyes were 
fixed on Maryllia with a stränge look of wonder and re- 
membrance commingled. 

"Th' owld Squirel Th' owld Squire!" he muttered; 
"I see 'im now — as broad an' tall'and well-set up a geiitle- 
man as ever lived — and sez he: * Josey, that little white 
thing is all I've got left of the wife I was bringin' 'ome to 
be the sunshine of the old Manor.' Aye, he said that! 
*Its eyes are like those of my Dearest!' Aye, he said 
that, too! The little white thing! She's 'ere, — and th' 
owld Squire's gone!" 

The pathos of his voice Struck Maryllia to the heart, — 
and for the moment she could not keep back a few tears 
that gathered, despite herseif, and glistened on her long 
lashes. Furtively she dashed them away, but not before 
Bainton had seen them. 

"Well, arter all, Josey's nothin' but a meanderin' old 
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idgit!" he thought angrily. "'Ere 'ave I been an' took 'im 
for a wise man wot would know exackly 'ow to begin and 
ask for the spann' of the old trees, and if he ain't gone 
on the wrong tack altogether and made the poor Httle lady 
cry! I think TU do a bit of this business myself while 
Pve got the chance — for if I don't, ten to one he'll be 
teliin* the story of the wopses' nest next, and a fine on- 
common show we'll make of ourselves 'ere with our manners." 
And he coughed loudly — "Ahem! Josey, will you teil 
Miss Vancourt about the Five Sisters, or shall I?" 

Maryllia glanced from öne to the other in bewilderment 
"The Five Sisters!" she echoed. "Who are they?" 
Here Spruce imagined, as he often did, that he had 
been asked a question. 

"Such were our Orders from Mr. Leach," he said, in 
his quiet equable voice. "We's to be there to-morrow 
mamin' quarter afore six with ropes and axes." 

"Ropes and axes shall not avail against the finger of 
the Lord, or the wrath of the Almighty!" said Josey Lether- 
barrow, suddenly Coming out of his abstraction. "And if 
th' owld Squire were älive he wouldn't have had 'em 
touched — no, not he! He'd ha' starved sooner! And if 
the Five Sisters are laid low, the luck of the Manor will 
lay low with 'em! But it's not too late — not too late!" 
' — and he tumed his face, now alive in its every feature 
with strong emotion, to Maryllia — "Not too late if the 
Squire's little gel is still her father's pride and glory! And 
that's what I've come for to the Manor this night, — I ain't 
been inside the old 'ouse for this ten 'ear or more, but 
they's brought me, — me — old Josey, — stiff as I am, and 
failin' as I am, to see ye, my dear little gel, and ask ye 
for God's Jove to save the old trees wol 'a^ ^jsn^^ \sy ^'^ 
woodlßod frc^ and wild for 'undreds o' yeats^ ^acÄ ^^X 
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deserves more gratitude from Abbot's Manor than kilHn* 
for long sarvice!" 

He began to tremble with nervous exdtement, and 
Maryllia put her hand soothingly on his arm. 

"You must sit down, Josey," she said. " You will be so 
tired Standing! Sit down and teil me all about it! What 
trees are you speaking of? And who is going to cut them 
down? You see I don't know anything about the place 
yet, — I've only just arrived — but if they are my trees, and 
you say my father would not have wished them to be cut 
down, they shan't be cut down! — be sure of thatl" 

Josey*s eyes sparkled, and he waved his battered hat 
triumphantly. 

"Didn't I teil ye?" he exclaimed, tuming round upon 
Bainton. "Didn't I say as 'ow this was the way to do it? 
— and as 'ow the little gel wot I knew as a babby would 
listen to me when she wouldn't listen to no one eise? An' 
as 'ow the Five Sisters would be spared? An' wom'tl 
right? Wom't I true?" 

Maryllia smiled. 

"You really mmt sit down!" she said again, gently 
persuading him into his chair, wherein he sank heavily, 
Hke a stone, though his face shone with alertness and 
vigour. "Primmins!" and she addressed that functionary 
who had been Standing in the background watching the 
little scene. "Bring some glasses of port wine." Primmins 
vanished to execute this Order. "Now, you dear old man," 
continued Maryllia, drawing up an oaken settle close to 
Josey's knee and seating herseif with a confidential air; 
"you must teil me just what you want me to do, and I 
will do it!" 

She looked sl mere chüd, m^ Yäx i^M Iäxä M^tumed 
dnd her rippling hair falling \00se\7 av^^i.^ lxQNxv\Äx\i«s^'?: 
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A great tendemess softened Josey's eyes as he fixed them 
lipon her. 

"God Almighty bless ye!" he said, raising his trembling 
hand above her head; "God bless ye in your uprisin' and 
downlyin', — and make the old 'ouse and the old ways 
sweet to ye! For there's naught Hke 'ome in a wild 
wandering world — and naught like love to make 'appiness 
out of sorrow! God bless ye, dear litle gel! — and give ye 
all your 'art's desire, if so be it's for your good and guidinM'* 

Instinctively, Maryllia bent her head with a pretty 
reverence under the benediction of so venerable a per- 
sonage, and gently pressed the wrinkled hand as it slowly 
dropped again. Then glancing atBainton, she said softly: 

"He*s very tired, Fm afraid! — perhaps too tired to teil 
me all he wishes to say. Will you explain what it is he 
wants? " 

Bainton, thus adjured, took courage. 

"Thank ye kindly, miss; and if I may make so bold, 
it's not what he wants more'n wot all the village wants 
änd wot we've been 'opin' against 'ope for, trustin* to the 
Chance of your comin' 'ome to do it for us. Fasson Waiden 
he's a rare good man, and he's done all he can, and he's 
been and seen Oliver Leach, but it ain't all no use, " 

He paused, as Maryllia interrupted him by a gesture. 

"Oliver Leach?" she queried. "He is my agent here, 
I believe?" 

"Jes' so, miss — he was put in as agent arter the 
Squire's death, and he's been 'ere ever since, bad luck to 
'im! And he's been a-cuttin' down timber on the place 
When€ver he's took a mind to, askin' no by-your-leaves, 
and none of us 'adn't no right to say a wurrd, he bein' 
master-like — but when it comes to the ¥*\ve S^^Xfix^ — ^"^ 
Hien we sez, if the Five Sisters lay low t\v^t^'^ ^3cl ^tA ^i 
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the pride and prosperity of the village, an' Passon Waiden 
he be main worrited about it, for he do love trees like as 
they were his own brothers, m'appen more'n brothers, for 
sometimes there's no love lost twixt the likes o' they, and 
beggin' your pardon, miss, he sent me to ye with a mes- 
sage from hisself 'fore dinner, but you was a-lyin* down 
and couldn't be disturbed nohow, so I goes down to 
Spruce" — here Bainton indicated the silent Spruce with a 
jerk of his thumb — "he be the forester 'ere, under Mr. 
Leach's Orders, as deaf as a post unless you 'ollers at him, 
but a good-meanin' man for all that — and I sez, * Spruce, 
you and me 'ull go an' fetch old Josey Letherbarrow, and 
see if bein' the oldest 'n'abitant, as they sez in books, he 
can't get a wurrd with Miss Vancourt, and so 'ere we be, 
miss, for the trees be chalked" — and he tumed abruptly 
to Spruce and bellowed — "Baint the trees chalked for 
comin' down to-morrow mamin'? Speak fair!" 

Spruce heard, and at once gave a lucid Statement 

"By Mr. Leach's Orders, miss," he said, addressing 
Maryllia; "the five old beech-trees on the knoll, which 
the village folk call the *Five Sisters' are to be felled to- 
morrow marnin'. TheyVe stood, so I'm told, an' so I 
b'lieve, two or three hundred years " 

"And the/re going to be cut down!" exdaimed Ma- 
ryllia. "I never heard of such wickedness! How dis- 
graceful!" 

Spruce saw by the movement of her ups that she was 
speaking, and therefore at once himself subsided into 
silence. Bainton again took up the parable. 

"He's nigh stone-deaf, miss, so you'll 'scuse him if he 
don't open his mouth no more tili we shouts at him — but 
what he sez is true wou^Yi, KX ^vx. <^'^^yk ^morrow 
marnin' *' 
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Here Primmins entered with the port wine. 

"Primmins, where does the agent, Leach, live?" en- 
quired Maryllia. 

"I really couldn't say, miss. TU ask " 

"'Tain't no use askin'," said Bainton. "He lives a 
mile out of the village; but he ain't at 'ome nohow this 
evenin', bem' gone to Riversford town for a bit o' gamblin' 
at Cards. Ix)r, miss, beggin' yer pardon, gamblin' with 
the Cards do get rid o' timber — it do reely now!" 

MarylUa took a glass of port wine from the tray which 
Primmins handed to her, and gave it herseif to old Josey. 
Her mind had entirely grasped the Situation, despite the 
prolix nature of Bainton's discourse. A group of historic 
old trees were to be felled by the agent's Orders at six 
o'dock the next moming unless she prevented it That 
was the sum total of the argument And here was some- 
thing for her to do, and she resolved to do it 

"Now, Josey," she said with a smile, "you must drink 
a glass of wine to my health. And you also — and you!" 
and she nodded encouragingly to Spruce and Bainton. 
"And be quite satisfied about the trees — they shall not 
be touched." 

"God bless yel" said Josey, drinking off his wine at 
a gulp. "And long Hfe t'ye and 'appiness to enjoy itl" 

Bainton, with a connoisseur's due appreciation of a 
good old brand, sipped at his glass slowly, while Spruce, 
^lastily swallowing his measure of the cordial, wiped his 
aiouth fürtively with the back of his hand, murmuring: 
*Your good *elth, an* many of 'eml" 

" Wishin' ye long days 0* peace an' plenty," said Bainton, 
ietween his appreciative sips. "But as für as the trees is 
"onsamed, you*ll 'scuse me, miss, for saym' \\^ \s>ä ^'^ 
une beln' shoi% I doü't see 'ow il's govn? \o \i^ '^^^^ 
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Oliver Leach bein' away, and no post delivered at bis 
'ouse tili eight o'clock " 

"I will settle all that," said Maryllia — "You must leave 
everything tx) me. In the meantime," — and she glanced 
at Spruce, — then appealingly tumed toBainton — "Will you 
try and make your friend understand an order I want to 
give him? Or shall I ask Mrs. Spruce to come and speak 
to him?" 

"Lord love ye, he'll be sharper to hear me than his 
wife, miss, beggin' yer pardon," said Bainton, with entire 
frankness. "He's too accustomed to her jawin' an' wouldn't 
get a clear impression like. Spruce!" And he uplifted 
his voice in a roar that made the old rafters of the hall ring. 
"Get ready to take Miss Vancourt's Orders, will ye?" 

Spruce was instantly on the alert, and put his hand 
to his ear. 

"Teil him, please," said Maryllia, still addressing Bainton, 
"that he is to meet the agent as arranged at the appointed 
place to-morrow moming; but that he is not to take any 
ropes or axes or any men with him. He is simply to 
say that by Miss Vancourt's Orders the trees are not to 
be touched." 

These words Bainton dutifully bellowed into Spruce's 
semiclosed organs of hearing. A look first of astonish- 
ment and then of fear came over the simple fellow's face. 

"Pm afraid," — he at last faltered, "that the lady does 
not know what a hard man Mr. Leach is; he'll as good 
as kill me if I go there alone to him!" 

"Lord love ye, man, you won't be alone!" roared 
Bainton, — "There's plenty in the village 'uU take care o' 
that!" 

"Say to him," continued MarylHa steadily, noting the 
forester's troubled countenance, "he must now remember 
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that I am mistress here, and that my Orders, even if given 
at the last moment, are to be obeyed." 

"That's itl" chuckled Josey Letherbarrow, knocking 
liis stick on the ground in a kind of ecstasy, — "That's it! 
Things ain't goin' to be as they 'as been now the Squire's 
little gel is 'ome! That's it!" And he nodded emphatic- 
ally. "Give a reskil rope enough an' he'U 'ang hisself by 
the neck tili he be dead, and the Lord ha' mercy on his 
soul!" 

Maryllia smiled, watching all her three quaint visitors 
'with a Sensation of mingled interest and whimsical amuse- 
ment 

"D'ye hear? You're to teil Leach," shouted Bainton, 
"that Miss Vancourt is mistress 'ere, and her Orders is 
to be obeyed at the last moment! Which you might ha' 
understood without splittin' my throat to teil ye, if ye had 
a little more sense, which, lackin' 'owever, can't be 'elped. 
What are ye afeard of, eh?" 

"Mr. Leach is a hard man," continued Spruce, anx- 
iously glancing at Maryllia; "he would lose me my place 
if he could " 

Maryllia heard, and privately decided that the person 
to lose his place would be Leach himself. "It is quite 
exciting!" she thought; "I was wondering a while ago 
what I should do to amuse myself in the country, and 
here I am called upon at once to remedy wrong and 
settle village feuds! Nothing could be more novel and 
delightful!" Aloud, she said, — 

"None of the people who were in my father's service 
will lose their places with me, unless for some very serious 
fault Please" — and she raised her eyes in pretty appeal 
to Bainton — "Please make everybody UTvd^T^\;3ixA "OcäXK 
Are you one of the /bresters here? " 
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Bainton shook his head. 

"No, miss, — I*m the Passon's head man. I doos all 
his gardening and keeps a few flowers growin' in the 
churchyard. There's a rose climbin' over the cross on 
the old Squire's grave what will do ye good to see, 
come another fortnight of this warm weather. But Passon, 
he be main worrited about the Five Sisters, and knowin' 
as 'ow I'd worked for the old Squire at 'arvest an' sich- 
Uke, he thought I might be able to 'splain to ye " 

"I see!" said MaryUia, thoughtfully, surveying with 
renewed interest the dd-world figure of Josey Lether- 
barrow in his dean smock-frock. "Now, how are you 
going to get Josey home again?" And a smile irradiated 
her face. "Will you carry him along just as you brought 
him?" 

"Why, yes, miss — it'U be all goin' downhill now, and 
there^s a moon, and itll be easy work. And if so be 
we're sure the Five Sisters 'ull be saved " 

"You may be perfectly certain of it," said Maryllia 
interrupting him with a little gesture of decision — "Only 
you must impress well on Mr. Spruce here, that my Orders 
are to be obeyed." 

"Beggin' yer pardon, miss — what Spruce is afeard of 
is that Leach may teil him he's a liar, and may jest re- 
fuse to obey. That's quite on the cards, miss — -it is redy 
now!" 

"Oh, is it, indeedl" and Maryllia's eyes flashed with 
a sudden fire that made them look brighter and deeper 
than ever and revealed a depth of hidden character not 
lacking in self-will, — "Well, we shall see! At any rate, I 
have given my Orders, and I expect them to be carried 
out! You understand?" 

"I do, miss;" — and Bainton touched his forelock r^- 
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spectfully. "An' while we're joggin' easy downhill with 
Josey, ril get it well rubbed into Spruce. And, by yer 
leave, if you hain't no objection, Pll teil Passon Waiden 
that sich is your Orders, and m'appen he'll find a way of 
impressin' Leach stxaighter than we can." 

Maryllia was not particularly disposed to have the 
"village parson brought into her affairs, but she waived the 
query lightly aside. 

"You can do as you like about that," she said care- 
lessly. "As the parson is your master, you can of course 
teil him if you think he will be interested. But I really 
don't see why he should be asked to interfere. My Orders 
are sufficient" 

A very dedded ring of authority in the dear voice 
wamed Bainton that here was a lady who was not to be 
trified with, or to be told this or that, or to be put off 
from her intentions by any influence whatsoever. He 
could not very well offer a reply, so he merely touched 
bis forelock again and was discreetly silent. Maryllia 
then tumed playfully to Josey Letherbarrow. 

"Now are you quite happy?" she asked. "Quite easy 
in your mind about the trees?" 

"Thanks be to the Lord and you, God bless ye!" 
Said Josey, piously; "Pm sartin sure the Five Sisters 'uU 
wave their leaves in the blessed wind long arter Pm laid 
under the turf and the daisies! Pll sleep easy this night 
for knowin' it, and thank ye kindly and all blessin' be 

With ye! And if I never sees ye no more " 

"Now, Josey, don't talk nonsense!" said Maryllia, with 

a pretty little air of protective remonstrance. "Such a 

clever old person as you are ought to know better than 

to be morbid! 'Never see me no mote' mÄfe^^\ 'Wg?^ 

I'm Coming to see j/ou soon, — very sooti\ — -1 ^^ ^>s:^^ 

CPaaT^ CP^i^if d/afff / \'*l 
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out where you live, and I shall pay you a visit and have 
such a long talk with you! Tm a dreadful talkerl You 
shall teil me all about the village and the people in it, 
and Fm sure I shall leam more from you in an hour than 
if I studied the place by myself for a week! Shan'tl?" 
■ Josey was decidedly flattered. The port wine had 
reddened his nose and had given an extra twinkle to 
his eyes. 

"Well, I ain't goin' to deny but what I knows a thing 
or two — " he began, with a dy glance at her. 

"Of course you dol Heaps of things! I shall coax 
them all out of you! You will teil me all the exciting 
news of the place. And now, good night! — No! — dont 
get up!" for Josey was making herculean efforts to rise 
from his chair again. "Just stay where vou are, and let 
them carry you carefully home. Good night!" 

She gave a little salute which included all three of her 
rustic visitors, and moved away. Passing under the heavily- 
carved arched beams of oak which divided the hall from 
the rest of the house, she tumed her head backward over 
her Shoulder with a smile. 

"Good night, Ambassador Josey!" 

Josey waved his old hat energetically. 

"Good night, my beauty! Good night to Squire'sgeli 
Good night " 

But before he could pile on any more epithets, sbe 
was gone, and the butler Primmins stood in her place. 

"I'll help give you a lift down to the gates," he said, 
surveying Josey with considerable interest. "You*re a 
game old chap for your age!" 

Josey was still waving his hat to the dark embrasure 
through which Maryllia's white figure had vanished. 

^'Ain't she a beauty? aitfx. ^V^ ^^'sx ^ \^A^^^^^ 
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pride?" he demanded excitedly. "Lord! We won*t know 
ourselves in a month or twol You marrk my wurrds, 
bojrs! See if what I say don*t come true! Leach may 
cheat the gallus, but he won't cheat them blue eyes, let 
him try ever so! They'll be the Lord's arrows in his 
skin! You see if they ain't!" 

Bainton here gave a signal to Spruce, and they hoisted 
up the improvised carrying-chair between them, Primmins 
steadying it behind. 

"There ain't goin' to be no Izyia* low of the Five 
Sisters!" Josey continued with increasing shrillness and 
excitement as he was bome out into the moonlit court- 
yard. "And there ain't goin' to be no devil's work round 
the old Manor no more! Welcome 'ome to Squire's gel! 
Welcome *ome!" 

"Shut up, Josey!" said Bainton, though kindly enough 
— "You'll soon part with all the breath youVe got in yer 
body if ye makes a screech owl of yerself like that in the 
night air! You's done enough for once in a way, — keep 
easy an' quiet while we cames ye back to the village — 
ye weighs a hundred pound 'eavier if ye're noisy, — ye do 
reely now!" 

Thus adjured, Josey subsided into silence, and what 
with the joy he feit at the success of his embassy, the 
warm still air, and the soothing influence of the moon- 
light, he soon feil fast asleep, and did not wake tili he 
arrived at his own home in safety. Having deposited 
him there, and seen to his comfort, Spruce and Bainton 
left him to his night's rest, and held a brief coUoquy out- 
side his cottage door. 

"Pm awful 'feard goin' to-morrow mamin* up to the 
Five Sisters with ne'er a tool and ne'er a man, — Leach 
'ull be that wild!" said Spruce, his rubicund face palin^ 
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at the very thought — "If I could but 'ave 'ad written in- 
structions, like!" 

"Why didn't you ask for 'em while you *ad the 
Chance?" demanded Bainton testily. "It's too late nowto 
bother your mind with what ye might ha' done if ye'd 
had a bit of gumption. And it's too late for me to be 
goin' and speakin' to Passon Waiden. There's nothin' to 
be done now tili the maminM" 

"Nothin' to be done tili the mamin'," echoed Spnice 
with a sigh, catching these words by happy chance. "AU 
the same, she's a fine young lady, and 'er Orders is to be 
obeyed. She ain't a bit like what I expected her to be." 

"Nor she ain't what I bet she would be," said Bainton, 
heedless as to whether his companion heard him or not; 
"I've lost 'arf a crown to my old 'ooman, for I sez, sez I, 
* She's bound to be a 'igh an' mighty stuck-up sort o' miss 
wot won't never 'ave a wurrd for the likes of we,' an' mjr 
old 'ooman she sez to me: *Go 'long with ye for a great 
silly gawk as ye are; I'll bet ye 'arf a crown she won't 
be!' So I sez *Done,' — an' done it is. For she's just as 
sweet as clover in the spring, an' seems as gentle as a 
lamb, — though I reckon she's got a will of 'er own and a 
mind to do what she likes, when and 'ow she likes. TU 
'ave a fine bit o' talk with Passon 'bout her as soon as iver 
he gives me the chance." 

"Aye, good night it is," observed Spruce, placidly 
taking all these remarks as evening adieux, — "Yon moon's 
got 'igh, and it's time for bed if so be we rises early. 
Easy rest ye!" 

Bainton nodded. It was all the response necessary. 

The two then separated, going their different ways to their 

different homes, Spruce Yva"vm^ \.o ^^^x. \i^cJ«L to üie Manor 

and a possible curtaiti-kduTe Atom \äs. m^^, ^ -^^ 
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-'village was soon asleep, — and eleven o'dock rang from 
the church-tower over dosed cottages in whidi not a 
üicker of lamp or candle was to be seen. The moon- 
l)eams shed a silver rain upon the outlines of the neatly 
thatdied roofs and bams — illumining with toudies of 
radiaQce as from heaven, the beautiful "God's House" 
which dominated the whole duster of humble habitations. 
Everything was very quiet, — the little hive of humanity 
had ceased buzzing; and the intense stiUness was only 
broken by the occasional murmur of a ripple breaking 
from the river against the pebbly shore. 

Up at the Manor, however, the lights were not yet ex- 
tmguished. MaryUia, on the departure of "Ambassador 
Josey" as she had called him, and his two convoys, had 
sent for Mrs. Spruce and had gone very dosely with her 
into certain matters connected with Mr. OHver Leach. It 
had been difficult work, — for Mrs. Spruce's gamility, com- 
bined with her habit of wandering from the immediate 
Point of discussion, and her anxiety to avoid involving her- 
seif or her husband in trouble, had created a chaotic con- 
fiision in her mind, which somewhat interfered with the 
lucidity of her Statements. Little by little, however, Ma- 
7llia extracted a suffident number of facts from her hesitat- 
Qg and reluctant evidence to gain considerable information 
>n many points respecting the management of her estate, 
^d she began to feel that her retum home was pro- 
idential and had been in a manner pre-ordained. She 
iamed all that Mrs. Spruce could teil her respecting the 
unous "Five Sisters;" how they were the grandest and 
lost venerable trees in all the country round — and how 
ley stood all together on a grassy eminence about a mile 
nd a half from the Manor-house and on \5afe'^^xvcpt\axA% 
st beyond the wore low-lying woods ih.zX %yi^^.^\i^!^^^^ 
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Whereupon Maryllia decided that she would take an early 
ride over her property the next day, — and gave Orders 
that her favourite mare, "Cleopatra," ready saddled and 
bridled, should be brought roiind to the door at five 
o'clock the next moming. This being settled, and Mrs. 
Spruce having also humbly stated that all the peacock's 
feathers she could find had been summarily cast forth 
from the Manor through the medium of the parcels' post, 
Maryllia bade her a kindly good night 

"To-morrow," she said, "we will go all over the house 
together, and you will explain everything to me. But the 
first thing to be done is to save those old trees." 

"Well, no one wouldn't 'ave saved 'em if so be as you 
'adn't come 'ome, miss," deelared Mrs. Spruce. "ForMr. 
Leach he be a man of his word, and as obs'nate as they 
makes 'em, which the Lord Almighty knows men is all 
made as obs'nate as pigs — and he's been master over the 
place like " 

"More's the pityl" said Maryllia. "But he is master 
here no longer, Spruce; I am now both mistress and 
master. Remember that, pleasel" 

Mrs. Spruce curtseyed dutifuUy and withdrew. The 
dose cross-examination she had undergone respecting Leach 
had convinced her of two things, — firstly, that her new Ir 
mistress, though such a childlike-looking creature, was no lis 
fool, — and secondly, that though she was perfectly gentle, Is 
kind, and even affectionate in her manner, she evidently lü 
had a will of her own, which it seemed likely she would lis 
enforce, if necessary, with considerable vigour and im- h 
/>erativeness. And so the worthy old housekeeper decided li 
tbat on the whole it wo\Äd\>^^^\ö\i^<^^^^^xiJws--totnind h 
one's P's and Q's as it ^eie,— vo ^^\\^^ X^^Vat^ t^^ks.\ 
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pell-mell into a flood of unpremeditated Speech, and to 
pay the strictest possible attention to her regulär duties. 

"Then m'appen we'll stay on m the old place," she 
considered. "But if we doos those things which we ought 
not have done, as they sez in the prayer-book, we'll get 
the sack in no time, for all that she looks so smilin* and 
girlie-like." 

And so profound were her cogitations on this point 
that she actually forgot to give her husband the sound 
rating she had prepared for him concerning the part he 
had taken in bringing Josey Letherbarrow up to the Manor. 
Retuming from the viUage in some trepidation, that harm- 
less man was allowed to go to bed and sleep in peace, 
with no more than a reminder shrilled into his ears to be 
"up with the dawn, as Miss Maryllia would be about early." 
Maryllia herseif, meanwhile, quite uncorisdous that her 
small Personality had made any marked or tremendous 
effect upon her domestics, retired to rest in happy mood. 
She was glad to be in her own home, and still more glad 
to find herseif needed there. 

"I've been an absolutely useless creature up tili now," 
she Said, shaking down her hair, after the maid Nancy 
had disrobed her and left her for the night "The fact 
is, there never was a more utterly idle and nonsensical 
creature in the world than I am! IVe done nothing but 
dress and curl my hair, and polish my face, and dance, 
and flirt and frivol the time away. Now, if I only am 
able to save five historical old trees, I shall have done 
something useful; — something more than half the women I 
know would ever take the trouble to do. For, of course, 
I suppose I shall have a row, — or as Aunt Emily would 
say 'words/ — with the agent. All lYie "b^\XÄx\ \Vss^ -^ 
/ighty — espedally with sl man who thinks YÄxcv?»e\l ^%^x "^^a». 
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I am! That is where men are so ridiculous, — they always 
think themselves wiser than women, even though some of 
them can't eam their own living except through a woman's 
means. Lots of men will take a woman's money, and 
sneer at her while spending it! I know them!" Andshe 
nestled into her bed, with a little cosy cuddling movement 
of her soft white Shoulders — " *Take all and give nothing!' 
is the motto of modern manhood ; — I don't admire it,— I 
don't endorse it; I never shall. The true motto of love and 
chivalry should be — *Give all — take nothing!'" 

Midnight chimed from the courtyard turret She 
listened to the mellow dang with a sense of pleased com- 
fort and security. 

"Many people would think of ghosts and all sorts of 
uncanny things in an old, old house like this at midnight;" 
she thought "But somehow I don't believe there are any 
ghosts here. At any rate, not unpleasant ones; — only 
dear and loving *home' ghosts, who will do me no härm!" 

She soon sank into a restful slumber, and the moon- 
light poured in through the old latticed Windows, forming 
a delicate tracery of silver across the faded rose silken 
coverlet of the bed, and showing the fair face, half in 
light, half in shade, that rested against the pillow, with 
the unbound hair scattered loosely on either side of it, 
like a white lily between two leaves of gold. And as the 
hours wore on, and the silence grew more intense, the 
slow and somewhat rusty pendulum of the dock in the 
tower could just be heard faintly ticking its way on towards 
the figures of the dawn. " Give all — take nothing — Give 
— all — take — no — thing!" it seemed to say; — the motto 
of love and th^ code of chivalry, according to Maryllia. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A THiN silver-grey mist floating delicately above the 
river Rest and dispersing itself in light wreaths across the 
[iowering banks and fields, announced the breaking of the 
dawn, — and John Waiden, who had passed a restless night, 
threw open his bedroom window widely, with a sense of 
relief that at last the time had come again for movement 
and action. His blood was warm and tingling with sup- 
pressed excitement, — he was ready for a fight, and feit 
disposed to enjoy it. His message to Miss Vancourt had 
apparently failed, — for on the previous evening Bainton 
had sent round word to say that he had been unable to 
see the lady before dinner, but that he was going to try 
again later on. No result of tiiis second attempt had been 
forthcoming, so Waiden concluded that his gardener had 
received a possibly curt and complete rebufF from the new 
"Squiress," and had been too much disheartened by his 
failure to come and report it 

"Never mind! — we'U have a tussle for the trees!" said 
John to himself , as after his cold tubbing he swung his 
dumb-bells to and fro with the athletic lightness and grace 
of long practice. "If the villagers are prepared to contest 
Leach's right to destroy the Five Sisters, I'll back them 
up in it! I will! And TU speak my mind to Miss Van- 
court too! She is no doubt as apathetic and indifferent 
to sentiment as all her *set,' but if I can prick her through 
her pachydermatous society skin, Pll do it!" 

Having got himself into a great heat and glow with 
this mental resolve and his physical exertions combined, 
he hastily donned his clothes, took his stoutest walking- 
stick, and salUed forth into the cool dim aic oi ^^ "^ 
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yet undeclared moming, the faithful Nebbie accompanying 
him. Scarcely, however, had he shut bis garden gate 
behind him when Bainton confronted him. 

"Mamin*, Passon!" 

"Oh, there you are!" said Waiden. "Well, now what's 
going to be done?" 

"Nothin's goin* to be done," rejoined Bainton stolidly, 
with his usual inscrutable smile; "unless m'appen Spnice 
is 'avin' every bone broke in his body 'fore we gets there. 
Ye see, he ain*t got no written Orders like, — and mebbe 
Leach 'uU teil him he's a liar and that Miss Vancourt's 
instructions is all my eye!" 

"Miss Vancourt's instructions?" echoed Waiden. "Has 
she given any?" 

"Of course she has!" replied Bainton, triumphantly. 
"Which is that the trees is not to be touched on no ac- 
count And she's told Spruce, through me, — which I 
bellowed it all into his ear, — to go and meet Leach this 
mamin' up by the Five Sisters and give him 'er message 
straight from the Shoulder!" 

Walden's face cleared and brightened visibly. 

"Pm glad — Pm very glad!" he said. "I hardly thought 

she could sanction such an outrage ^but, teil me, how 

did you manage to give her my message?" 

" 'Twom't your message at all, Passon, don't you think 
it!" said Bainton. "You ain't got so für as that She's 
not the sort o' lady to take a message from no one 
whether passon, pope or emp'rur. Not she! It was old 
Josey Letherbarrow as done it" And he related the in- 
cidents of the past evening in a style peculiar to himself, 
laying considerable weigJnX. otv. \i\^ cy«w \^\x\axka.ble intelli- 
gence and foresight in laavm^ ^^oxt^e^. >öcÄ^OAKä^^\i'^v 
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tant' of the village to act as representative and ambassador 
for the majority. 

Waiden listened with keen interest 

"Yes, — Leach is likely to be quarrdsome," he said, at 
its conclusion. "There's no doubt about that We mustn't 
leave Spruce to bear the brunt of his black rage all alone. 
Come alcMig, Bainton! — I will enforce Miss Vancourt's 
Orders myself if necessary." 

This was just what Bainton wanted, — and master and 
man started off at a swinging pace for the scene of action, 
Bainton pouring forth as he went a glowing description of 
the wonderful and unexpected charm of the new mistress 
of the Manor. 

"There ain't been nothin* like her in our neighbour- 
hood iver at all, so für as I can remember," he dedared. 
"A' coorse I must ha* seed her when I worked for th' 
owld Squire at whiles, but she was a child then, an' I 
ain't a good hand at rememberin' like Josey be, besides I 
never takes mudi 'count of childem runnin' round. But 
'ere was we all a-thinkin' she'd be a 'igh an' mighty 
fashion-plate, and she ain't nothin' of the sort, onny jest 
like a little sugar-figure on a weddin'-cake wot looks sweet 
at ye and smiles pleasant, — though she's got a flash in 
them eyes of hers which minds me of a pony wot ain't 
altogether broke in. Josey, he sez them eyes is a-goin' 
to finish up Leadi, — which mebbe they will and mebbe 
they won't; — all the same they's eyes you won't see twice 
in a Hfetime! Lord love ye, Passon, ain't it stränge 'ow 
the Almighty puts eyes in the 'eads of women wot ain't a 
bit like wot he puts in the 'eads of men. We gets the 
sight all right, but somehow we misses the beauty. An* 
there's plenty of women wot has eyes correct in stock and 
colour, as we sez of the flowers, — but they're IvVä ^'Ssssö. 
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berries, shinin' an' black an' false-like, — an' if ye touch 
'em ye're a dead man. Howsomever when ye sees eyes 
like them that was smilin' at old Josey last night, why it's 
jest a wonderful thing; and it don't make me s'prised no 
more at the Penny Poltry-books wot's got such a lot about 
blue eyes in 'em. Blue's the colour — there's no doubt 
about it; — there ain't no eye to beat a blue one!" 

Waiden heard all this disjointed talk with a certain 
impatience. Swinging along at a rapid stride, and glad 
in a sense that the old trees were to be saved, he was 
nevertheless conscious of annoyance, — though by whom, 
or at what he was annoyed, he could not have told. 
Plunging into the dewy woods, with all the pungent odours 
of moss and violets about his feet, he walked swiftly on, 
Bainton having some difficulty to keep up with him. The 
wakening birds were beginning to pipe their earliest carols; 
gorgeously-winged insects, shaken by the passing of human 
footsteps from their slumbers in the cups of flowers, soared 
into the air like jewels suddenly loosened from the floating 
robes of Aurora, — and the gentle stir of rousing life sent 
a pulsing wave through the long grass. Every now and 
again Bainton glanced up at the "Passon's" face and mur- 
mured under his breath, — "Blue's the colour — there ain't 
nowt to beat it!" possibly inspired thereto by the veiy de- 
cided blue sparkle in the eyes of the "man of God" who 
was marching steadily along in the "Onward Christian 
Soldiers" style, with his Shoulders well back, his head well 
poised, and his whole bearing expressive of both decision 
and command. Out of .the woods they passed into an 
open Clearing, where the meadows, tenderly green and 
wet with dew, sloped upwards into small hillocks, sinking 
again into deep dingles, adoTriedm>Ä\ TCkSjjAx^Äs that were 
showing tbcir white buds lik^ ^^^ ^^\i^\^ ^l ^^iss« ^^assx^ 
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reen, and where numerous Clusters of blackthom 
i out lovely lavish tangles of blossom as fine as 
j of bleached wool or thread-lace upon its jet-like 
Across these fields dotted with opening buttercups 
Äisies, Waiden and bis "head man about the place" 
quick way, and dimbing the highest portion of the 
ground just in front of them, arrived at a wide 

I of peaceful pastoral landscape comprising a üne 
)f the river in all its devious windings through fields 
Dastures, overhung at many comers with ancient 
s, and clasping the village of St. Rest round about 
th a girdle of silver and blue. Here on a slight 
nee stood the venerable sentinels of the fair scene, 

glorious old "Five Sister" beeches which on this 
noming had been doomed to bid farewell for ever 

kind sky. Noble creatures were they in their splen- 
irth and broadly-stretching branches» which were 

II alive with the palest and prettiest young green, — 
s Waiden sprang up the th)nne-scented turfy ascent 

lifted them proudly above all their compeers, his 
beat with nüngled indignation and gladness, — in- 
ion that such grand creations of a bountiful Pro- 
:e should ever have been so much as threatened 
mnihilation by a destructive, ill-conditioned human 

like Oliver Leach, — and gladness, that at the last 
nt their safety was assiu'ed through the intervention 

Josey Letherbarrow. For, of course Miss Vancourt 
f would never have troubled about them. Waiden 
himself inwardly positive on that score. She could 
ao particular care or taste for trees, John thought 
; the pathetic pleading of Josey, — his quaint appear- 
his extreme age — and his touddiig^ fe^^'ecÄ.'s&, ^^JtÄ.^sv 
all together had softened tiae C3Äou^ >afc^^ ^"v '*^^ 
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mistress of the Manor, and had persuaded her to stay 
the intended outrage. 

"If Josey had asked her to spare a gooseberry-bush, 
she would probably have consented," said Waiden to him- 
seif. "He is so old and frail, — she could hardly have 
refused his appeal without seeming to be almost in- 
human." 

Here his reflections were abruptly terminated by a 
damour of angry voices, and hastening his Steps up the 
knoll, he there confronted a group of rough rustic lads 
gathered in a defensive half-circle round Spruce who, white 
and breathless, was bleeding profusely from a deep cut 
across his forehead. Opposite him stood OÜver Leach, 
livid with rage, grasping a heavy dog-whip. 

"You damned, deaf Har!" he shouted. "Do you think 
Pm going to take your word? How dare you disobey my 
Orders! TU have you kicked ofF the place, you and your 
loud-tongued wife and the whole kit of you! What d'ye 
mean by bringing these louts up from the village to bull- 
bait me, eh? What d'ye mean by it? Pll have you all 
locked up in Riversford jail before the day's much older! 
You whining cur!" And he raised his whip threaten- 
ingly. "Pve given you one, and Pll give you another " 

"Noa, ye woan't!" said a huge, raw-boned lad, Stand- 
ing out from the rest "You woan't strike 'im no more, 
if ye wants a hüll skin! Me an' my mates 'ull take care 
o* that! You go whoam, Mister Leach! — you go whoam! 
— you've 'eerd piain as the trees is to be lefl stannin*— 
them's the Orders of the new Missis, — and you ain't no 
call to be swearin* yerself black in the face, 'cos you cant 
get yer own way for once. You're none so prutty lookin' 
that we woan't know 'ow U> m^ÖL^ '^^ ^. Ht ^tuttier if ye 
ßtays fere enny longer l" 
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Aiid he grinned suggestively, doubling up a portent- 
ous fist, and beginning to roll up his shirt sleeves slowly 
with an ominous air of business. 

Leach looked at the group of threatening faces, and 
pulled from his pocket a notebook and pencil. 

"I know you all, and I shall take down your names," 
he Said, with vindictive sharpness, though his lips trembled 
■^"You, Spruce, are under my authority, and you have 
deKberately disobeyed my Orders " 

"And you, Leach, are under Miss Vancourt's authority 
and you are deliberately refusing to obey your employer's 
Orders," said Waiden, suddenly emerging from the shadow 
cast by one of the great trees. "And you have assaulted 
ind wounded Spruce who brought you those Orders. 
Shame on you, man! Riversford jail is more likely to 
eceive you as a tenant than any of these lads!" Here 
le tumed to the young men who on seeing their minister 
lad somewhat sheepishly retreated, lifting their caps and 
rampling backward on each other's toes. "Go home, 
)oys," he said peremptorily, yet kindly; "there's nothing 
br you to do here. Go home to your breakfasts and 
'^our work. The trees won't be touched " 

"Oh, won't they!" sneered Leach, now perfectly white 
vith passion. "Who's going to pay me for the breaking 
>f my contract, I should like to know? The trees are sold 
— they were sold as they stand a fortnight ago, — and 
iown they oome to-day, Orders or no Orders; Pll have my 
>wn men up here at work in less than an hour." 

Waiden tumed upon him. 

"Very well, then, I shall ask Miss Vancourt to set the 
Police to watch her trees and take you into custody," he 
>aid, coolly. "If you have sold the trees slaiiÄ\Tv%, \si cjcyq^ 
wur gambling debts, you will have tO unsöJi \>5Äm^^^^ 
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all. They never were yours to dispose of;*-you can no 
more seil them than you can seil the Manor. You have 
po permission to make money for yourself out of other 
people's property, That kind of thing is common thiev- 
ing, though it tnay sometimes pass for Estate Agency 
business!" 

Leach sprang forward, his whip uplifted, — but before 
it could fall, with one unanimous yell, the young rustics 
rushed upon him and wrested it from his hand. At this 
moment Bainton, who had been silently binding Spnice's 
cut forehead with a red cotton handkerchief , so that the 
poor man presented the appearance of a melodramatic 
"stage'^ warrior, suddenly looked up, uttered an exclama- 
tion, and gave a waming signal. 

"Better not go on wi' the hargyment jes' now, Fas- 
son!" he Said, — "'Ere comes the humpire!" 

Even as he spoke, the quick gallop of hoofs echoed 
thuddingly on the velvety turf, and the group of disputants 
hastily scattered to right and left, as a magnificent mare, 
wild-eyed and glossy-coated, dashed into their centre and 
came to a swift halt, drawn up in an instant by the touch 
of her rider on the rein. AU eyes were tumed to the 
slight woman's ügure in the saddle, that sat so easily, that 
swayed the reins so lightly, and that seemed as it were, 
throned high above them in queenly superiority — a figure 
wholly unconventional, clad in a riding-skirt and jacket of 
a deep soft violet hue, and wearing no hat to shield the 
bright hair from the fresh wind that waved its fair ripples 
to and fro caressingly and tossed a shining curl loose 
from the carelessly twisted braid. Murmurs of "The new 
Missis!" "Th' owld Squire's darter!" — ran from mouth 
to mouth, and John Waiden, seized by a sudden embar- 
j-assment, withdrew as far as possible into the shadow of 
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the trees in a kind of nervous hope to escape from the 
young lad/s deddedly haughty glance, which swept like 
a flash of light, round the assembled group and settled at 
last with Chili scrutiny on the livid and breathless Oliver 
Leach. 

"You are the agent here, I presume?" 

Maxyllia's voice rang cold and clear, — there was not 
a trace of the sweet and coaxing tone in it that had 
warmed the heart of old Josey Letherbarrow. 

Leach looked up, lifling his cap half reluctantly. 

"I am." 

"You have had my Orders?" 

Leach was silent The young rustics hustled one an- 
other forward, moved by strong exdtement, all eager to 
see the feminine "Humpire" who had descended upon 
them as suddenly as a vision falling from the skies, and 
all wondering what would happen next 

"You have had my Orders?" repeated Maryllia; — 
then, as no answer was vouchsafed to her, she looked 
round and perceived Batuton. To him she at once ad- 
dressed herseif. 

"Who has Struck Spruce?" 

Bainton hesitated. It was an exceedingly awkward 
Position. He looked appealingly, as was his wont, up 
into the air and among the highest branches of the "Five 
Sisters" for "Passon Waiden," but naturally could not 
discover him at that elevation. 

"Come, comel" said Maryllia, imperatively. "You are 
not all deaf, I hope! Give me a straight answer, one of 
youl Who Struck Spruce?" 

"Mister Leach didl" said the big-boned lad who had 
constituted himself Spruce's <iefender. "We 'eerd down 
in the village as 'ow ypu'd come 'ome, miss, and sä '<yH 

GffiTs Good Man, /, '^^ 
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you'd give your ordere that the Five Sisters was to be left 
stannin', and we coomed up wi' Spruce to see *ow Leach 
'ud take it, an' 'fore we could say a wurrd Leach he up 
wi' his whip and cut Spruce across the for'ead as ye 
see " 

Maryllia raised her hand and silenced him with a gesture. 

«Thank youl That will do. I underetandl" She 

turned towards Leach "What have you to say for 

yonrself ? " 

"I take no ordere from a servant," replied Leach in- 

solently, "I have managed this estate for tcn years, 

and I give in my Statements and receive my instructions 
from the firm of solidtore who have it in charge. I am 
not called up<Hi to accept any diflferent arrangement with- 
out proper notice." 

Maryllia heard him out with coldly attentive patience. 

"You will accept a different arrangement without any l^ 
further notice at all," she said. "You will leave the premises Ij^ 
and resign all management of my property from this day |^ 
henceforward. I dismiss you, for disobedieüce and in- 
solence, and for assaulting my servant, Spruce, in the 
execution of his duty. And as for these trees, if any man 
touches a bough of one of them without my permission, I 
will have him prosecuted. Now you know my mind!" 

She sat proudly erect in her saddle, while the village 
hobbledehoys who had instinctively gathered round her, 
like Steel shavings round a magnet, fairly gasped för breath« 
OUver Leach dismissedl OHver Leach, the petty tyrant, 
the carping, snarling jack-in-office, cast out like a handful 
of bad rubbish! It was like a thimderbolt fallen from 
heaven and riving the earth on which they stood! Bainton 
heardf and could scarcely Vee:^ \>3üö«l ^ t-Wckle of satis- 
f^ctjon. He longcd to mal|t^ Spi>3.CÄ >^\k4s:t^^^ ^V^^^ 
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going oin, büt that unfortunate individual was slightly 
stunned by Leach's heavy blow, and sitting on the grass 
with bis bead between bis two bands, was gazing, in a 
kind of stupefaction at tbe ''new Missis;" so tbat any 
"bellowing" into bis ear was scarcdy possible. 

Leacb bimself stared blankly and incredulously, — bis 
face crimsoned witb a sudden rusb of enraged blood and 
tben paied again, and cbanging bis former insolent tone 
for one both fawning and propitiatory, be stammered out: 

"I am very sorry — I — I beg yoiu: pardon, madam — I 
am sure, — but if you wiD give yourself a littie time to 
consider, — you will see I bave done my duty on this property 
all tbe time I bave been connected witb it I bope you 

will not dismiss me for tbd first fault, 1 — I — admit I 

sbould not bave Struck Spruce, — but — I^ — I was taken by 
surprise — I — I know my business, — and I am not accus- 
tomed to be interfered witb — " Here bis pent-up anger 
got tbe better of bim and be again began to bluster. **I 
bave done my duty — no man better I" be said in fierce 
accents. "Tbere's not an acre of woodland bere tbat isn't 
in a better condition tban it was ten years ago — Ab! — 
and bringing in more money too! — and now I am to be 
tumed oif for a parcel of village idiots wbo bardly know 
a beecb from an ehn! TU make a case of it! Sir Morton 
Hppitt knows me — Pll speak to Sir Morton Hppitt " 

"Sir Morton Pippitt!" ecboed Maryllia disdainfully. 
"Wbat bas be to do witb me or my property?" Here she 
suddenly spied Waiden, wbo, in lüs eagemess to bear 
every word tbat passed bad, unconsdously to bimself 
moved well out of tbe sbeltering shadow of tbe trees — 
"Are you &Jt Morton Hppitt? '* 

A broad grin, deepening into a scarcdy suppressed 
titter, went tbe round of tbe gaping young rustics, ^^^^\^ 
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himself smiled, — and recognising that the time had riow 
come to declare himself, he advanced a step or two and 
lifted his hat 

"I have not that pleasure. I am the minister of this 
parish, and my name is John Waiden. Pm afraid I am 
rather a trespasser here, — but I have loved these old trees Jg^ 
for many years, and I came up this moming, — having 
heard what your Orders were from my gardener Bainton, 
— to see that those Orders were properly carried out,— 
and also to save possible disturbance " oc 

He broke ofF. Maryllia, while he spoke had eyed him ^ 
somewhat critically, and now favoured him with a chann- 
ing smile. 

"Thank you very much!" she said sweetly. "It was 
most kind of you! I wonder — " And she paused, knitting j: : 
her pretty brows in perplexity; "I wonder if you could 
get rid oif everybody for me?" 

He glanced up at her in a Kttle wonderment. 

"Could you?" she repeated. 

He drew nearer. 

"Get rid of everybody? — you mean? " 

She leaned confidentially from her saddle. 

"Yes — you knowl Send them all about their bua- 
ness! Clergymen can always do that, can't they? There's 
really nothing more to be said or done — the trees shall 
jiot be touched, — the matter is finished. Teil all these 
big boys to go away — ;and — oh, — you know!" 

A twinkle of merriment danced in Walden's eyes. 

But he tumed quite a set and serious face roimd on the 

magnetised lads of the village, who hung about, loth to 

Jose a Single glance or a Single word of the wonderfui 

^^Missis" who had the audacioM^ covrc^'^v^ ^^ssäsä Leach. 

^'Now, boys!" he ^aid^ei^^^X-ox^^- ^^Oftax^^-^^V^m. 
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and begin your day's work! You*re not wanted here any 
longer. The trees are safe, — and you can teil everyone 
what Miss Vancourt says about them. Baintonl You 
take these fellows home, — Spruce had better go with you. 
Just call at the doctor's on the way and get bis wound 
attended to. Come now, boys! — sharp's the wordl" 

A general scrambling movement followed this brief 
exordium. With shy awkwardness each young fellow lifled 
bis cap as he shambled sheepishly past Maryllia, who 
acknowledged these salutes smilingly, — Bainton assisted 
Spruce to rise to bis feet, and then took bim ofF under 
bis personal escort, — and only Leach remained, convulsively 
gripping bis dog-whip which he had picked up from the 
ground where the lads had thrown it, — and anon striking 
it against bis boot with a movement of impatience and 
Irritation. 

" öööflT moming, Mr. Leach!" said Waiden pointedly. 
But Leach stood still, looking askance at Maryllia. 

"Miss Vancourt," he said, boarsdy, "am I to imder- 
stand that you meant what you said just now? " 

Maryllia gazed at bim in amazed hauteur, 

"That I dismiss you from my Service? Of course I 
meant it! Of course I mean it!" 

"I am boimd to have fair notice," he muttered. "I 
cannot collect all my accounts in a moment " 

"Wbatever eise you may do, you will leave this place 
at once;" said Maryllia firmly, — "I will communicate my 
dedsion to the soKcitors and they will settle with you. 
No more words, please!" 

She tumed her mare slowly round on the grassy knoll, 
looking up meanwhile at the lovely canopy of tremulous 
young green above her head. John Waiden watched her. 
So did Oliver Leach, — and with a suddeu o^ttv^ x^^^^ 
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out like a discordant bomb bursting in the still air, he 
exdaimed savagdy: 

"You shaJl repent this, my fine lady! — By God, you 
shall! You shall nie the day you ever saw Abbof s Manor 
again! You had far better have stayed with your ridi 
Yankee relations than have made such a home-coming as 
this for yourself, and such an outgoing for me! My curse 
on you!" 

Shaking his fist threateningly at her, he sprang down 
the knoll, and plunging through the grass and fem was 
soon lost to sight 

The soft colour in Maryllia's cheeks paled a little and 
a slight tremor ran through her frame. She looked at 
Waiden, — then laughed carelessly. 

"Guess Tve given him fitsl" she said, rdapsing into 
one of her Aunt Emily's American colloquialisms, with 
happy unconsdousness that this particular phrase ooming 
from her pretty lips sent a kind of shock through John's 
sensitive nerves. "He's not a very pleasant man to meet 
anyway. And it isn't altogether agreeable to be cursed 
on the first moming of my retum hoine. But, after all, it 
doesn't matter much as there's a dergyman present!— " 
And her blue eyes danced misdiievously. "Isn't it lucky 
you came? You cän stop that curse on its way and send 
it back like a homing pigeon, can't you? What do you 
say when you do it? 'Retro me Sathanas/ er some- 
thing of that kind, isn't it? Whatever it is, say it now, 
won't you?" 

Waiden laughed, — he could not help laughing. She 
spoke with such a whimsical flippancy, and she looked so 
bewitcbingly pretty. 

^^Realfyf Miss Vancoui\^ \ ^oxiJX. ^\s^ \ xssÄd utter 
any spGQal formula ou ^ibis occ^sv^td.;" \ä ^-«v^, '^v 
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f*You have really done a good action to the whole Com- 
munity by dismissing Leach, and good actions bring their 
own reward, while curses,. üke chickens, oome homt to 
roost. Pray forgive me for quoting copybook maximsl 
But, as a matter of fact, you have reUeved the neighbour« 
hood of a distressing incubus, — and for the curse of one 
ill-conditioQed boor, you will have the thanks and blessings 
of all your tenantry. That will take the edge off the 
mal^diction; don't you think so?" 

She tumed her mare in the homeward direction, and 
began to guide it gently down the slope. Walking by 
her side, John held back one of the vast leafy boughs of 
the great trees to allow her to pass more easily, and 
glanced up at her smilingly as he put his question. 

She met his eyes with an open frankness that some- 
what disconcerted him. 

"Well, I don't know about that!" she replied. "You 
see, in these days of telepathy and h)rpnotic Suggestion, 
there may bc something very catching about a curse. 
It's just Üke a üttle seed of disiease; — if it falls on the 
right soil it germinates and spreads, and then all manner 
of wicked souls get the infection. I believe that in the 
old days everybody guessed this instinctively, without being 
able to express it scientifically, — and that's why they ran 
to the Churcb for protection against curses, and the evil 
eye, and things of that sort. See how some of the old 
Scottish curses cHng even to this day! The only way to 
take the sting out of a curse is to get it transposed"— 
and she smiled, glandng meditatively up into the brighten- 
ing blue of the sky. "Like a song, you knowl If it's 
too low for the voice you transpose it to a higher key. I 
daresay the Church was able to do that in the daL^^ '^Växn. 
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it had real faiÜL oh! — I beg your pardon! — 1 ought 

not to say that to a man of your calling." 

"Why inot?" said Waiden. "Pray say anything yoü 
like to me, Miss Vanoourt; — I should be a very poor and 
unsatisfactory sort of creature if I could not bear any 
critidsm on my vocation. Besides, I quite agree with you. 
The early Church had certainly more faith than it has 
now." 

"You're not a bit like a parson," said Maryllia gravely, 
studying his face with embarrassing candour and dose- 
ness. "You look quite a nice pleasant sort of man." 

John Waiden laughed again, — this time with sincere 
heaxtiness. Maryllia's eyes twinkled, and littie dimples 
came and went round her mouth and chin. 

"You seem amused at that," she said. "But Pve seen 
a great deal of life — and I have met heaps and heaps of 
parsons — parsons young and parsons old — and they were 
all horrid, simply horrid! Some talked Bible — and others 
talked the Sporting Times — any amount of them talked 
the drama, and played villains in private theatricals. I 
never met but one real minister, — that is a man who 
ministers to the poor, — and he died in a London slum 
before he was thirty. I believe he was a saint; and if he 
had lived in the days of the early Church he would cer- 
tainly have been canonised. He would have been Saint 
William — his name was William. But he was only one 
William, — Pve seen hundreds of them." 

"Hundreds of Williams?" queried Waiden sugges- 
tively. 

This time it was Maryllia who laughed, — a gay littie 
laugYi Jike that of a child. 

**No, Iguess notl" she answ^eöi. ^^^^xsä <^^\X\ßmare 
real /ohnaiesl Oh dear meV— ^icv^ ^'S^ "^^^ \^aj^^ 
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broke forth; "I quite forgot! — You said }four name was 
John!" 

"So it is." And he smiled. "I'm sony you don't 
like it!" 

She checked her merriment abruptly, and became 
suddenly serious. 

''But I do like it! You mustn't think I don't Oh, 
how rüde I must seem to you! Please forgive me! I 
really do like the name of John!" 

He glanced up at her, still smiling. 

"Thank you! It's very kind of you to say so!" 

"You believe me, don't you?" she said, persistently. 

"Of course I do! Of course I must! Though un- 
liappily a Churchman, I am not altogether a heretic!" 

The smile deepened in his eyes, — and as she met his 
somewhat quizzical glance a slight wave of colour rose to 
her cheeks and brow. She drew herseif up in her saddle 
with a sudden proud movement and carried her little head 
a trifle higher. Waiden looked at her now as he would 
have looked at a charming picture, without the least em- 
barrassment She appeared so extremely young to him. 
She awakened in his mind a feeling of kindly patemal 
interest, such as he might have feit for Susie Prescott or 
Ipsie Frost He was not even quite sure that he con- 
sidered her in any way out of the common so far as her 
beauty was concemed, — though he recognised that she 
was almost the living image of "the lady in the vi'let 
velvet" whose portrait adomed the gallery in Abbot's 
Manor. The resemblance was heightened by the violet 
colour of the riding dress she wore and the absence of 
any head-covering save her own pretty brown-gold hair. 

"Pm gläd Vve saved the old trees," ^\ve ^^cA^x^sätäc^^ 
checking her mare's pace, and lookiiv^ W^ ^X>iic\s;^^?^ 
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Sister$ Standing in unmolested grandeur cm their grassy 
throne. ''I feel a pleasant consdousness of having done 
something useful. And they an beautifull I haven't 
looked at them half enough. I shall come here all by 
myself this aflemoon and bring a book and read under 
their lovely boughs. Just now IVe only had time to ay 
'rescue.'" She hesitated a moment, then added: "Pm 
very much obliged to you for yonr assistance, Mr. Waiden! 
— and Pm glad you also like the trees. They shall never 
be touched in my lifetime, I assure you, — and I believe— 
yes, I believe TU put something in my last will and testa- 
ment about them — something binding, you know! Some- 
thing that will set up a block in the way of land agents. 
Such trees as these ought to stand as long as Nature will 
allow them." 

Waiden was silent Somehow her tone had changed 
jfrom kind playfulness to ordinary formality, and her eyes 
rested upon him with a cool, slightly depiedatory expres- 
sion. The mare was restless, and pawed the green turf 
impatiently. 

"She longs for a gallop," said Maryllia, patting the 
fine creature's glossy neck. "Don't you, Cleo? Her name 
is Qeopatra, Queen of Egypt Isn't she a beauty?" 

"She is indeed!" murmured Waiden, with conventional 
politeness, though he scarcdy glanced at the eulogised 
animal. 

"She isn't a bit $afe, you know/' continued Maryllia. 
"Nobody can hold her but me! She's a perfectly magni- 
ficent hunter. I have another one who is gentl«iess itself, 
called Daffodil. My groom rides her. He oould never 
ride Cleo." She paused, patting the mare's neck again, 
— then gathering up the lems m Yäx ^m-aXL, loosely-gtoved 
Iidnd, she said: "Well, gooA moTOvx^^^Ui.^^^^xLX ^ 
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t?as möst kind of you to get up so early and come tö 
help defend my trees. I am ever so grateful to you! 
Pray call and see me at the Manor when you have no^ 
thing better to do. You will be very welcome I" 

She nodded gracefully to him, and a few loose curls of 
lovely hair feil with the action like a web of sunbeams 
over her brow. Smiling, she tossed them back. 

"Good-byel" she called. 

He raised his hat, — and in another moment the gallop 
Df Qeopatra's swift hoofs thudded across the grass and 
echoed over the fields, gradually diminishing and dying 
away, as mare and rider disappeared within the enfolding 
green of the Manor woods. He stood for awhile looking 
after the vanishing flash of violet, brown and gold, scud- 
füng over the turf and disappearing imder the dosdy 
twisted boughs of budding oak and elm, — and then started 
to walk home himself. His face was a study of curiously 
mingled expressions. Surprise, amusement, and a touch 
of admiration struggled for the mastery in his mind, and 
he was compelled to admit to himself, albeit reluctantly, 
that the doubtfully-anticipated "Squiress" was by no 
means the sort of person he had expected to see. Herein 
he was at one with ßainton. 

" *Like a little sugar figure on a wedding-cake, look- 
ing sweet, and smiling pleasant!' " thought Waiden, humor- 
ously recalling his gardener's description. "Scarcely that! 
She has a will of her own, and — possibly — a temper! A 
kind of spoilt child-woman, I should imagine; just the 
person to wear all the fripperies Mrs. Spruce v/as so 
anxious about the other day, and quite frivolous enough 
to squeeze her feet into shoes a couple of sizes too small 
for her. Beautiful? No, — her featuies ax^ t^V x^'^-ä 
enough for actu$l beauty. PrettyT ^d\, — ^^^xV^^'s. ^^ 
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is! — in a certain sense, — but Pm no judge. Fasdnating? 
Possibly she might be — to some men. She certainly has 
a sweet voice, and a very well-bred manner. And I don't 
think she is likely to be disagreeable or discourteous. But 

there is nothing remarkable about her she's just a 

woman — with a charming smile, — and a touch of Ameri- 
can vivadty running through her English insularity. Just 
a woman — with a way!** 

And he strode on, his terrier trotting soberly athis 
heds. But he was on the whole glad he had met the 
lady of the Manor, because now he no longer fdt any un- 
easiness conceming her. His curiosity was satisfied, — his 
instinctive dislike of her had dianged to a kindly tolera- 
tion, and his somewhat morbid interest in her arrival had 
quite abated. The "Five Sisters" were saved — that was 
a good thing; and as for Miss Vancourt herseif, — well!— 
she was evidently a harmless creature who would most 
likdy play tennis and croquet all day and take very little 
interest in anything except herseif 

"She will not interfere with me, nor I with her," said 
Waiden with a sigh of satisfaction and relief. "And though 
we live in the same village, we shall be as far apart as 
the poles, — whidi is a great comfort!" 



CHAPTER XI. 

Meanwjhle, Maryllia cantered home through the woods 
in complacent and lively humour. The first few hours of 
her retum to the home of her forefathers had certainly 
not been lacking in interest and exdtement She had 
heard and granted a village appeal, — she had stopped an 
act of randaJism, — she had sav^diw^ ol >öcä. x^Oc?Ä%ttrees 
in JSnglmid, — $he had cotic^uei^d >Jcä V^^^ ^"v. ^^^^-^ 
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village yokels, — she had thrust a tyrant out of office, — 
she had be^n cursed by the said tyrant, a circumstance 
which was, to say the very least of it, quite new to her 
experience and aJmost dramatic, — and, — she had "made 
eyes" at a parson! Surely this was enough adventure for 
one moming, espedally as it was not yet eight o'clock, 
The whole day had yet to come; possibly she might be 
involved later on in still more thrilling and sensational 
episodes, — who could teil! She caroUed a song for pure 
gaiety of heart, and told the rustling leaves and opening 
flowers in very charmingly pronounced Frendi that 

**Votre cceur a beau se d^endre 
De s'enflammer, — 
Le moment Tient, 11 faat se xendre, 
U faut aimer!" 

Qeopatra, Queen of Egypt, curveted and pranced 
daintily at every check imposed on her rein, as became 
an equine royalty, — she was conscious of the elastic turf 
under her hoofs, and glad of the fresh pure air in her 
nostrils, — and her mistress shared with her the sense of 
freedom and buoyancy which an open country and fair 
landscape must naturally inspire in those to whom life is 
a daily and abounding vigorous delight, not a mere sickly 
brooding over the past, or a morbid antidpation of the 
future. The woods surrounding Abbot's Manor were by 
no means depressing, — they were not dark silent vistas of 
solemn pine, leading into deeper and deeper gloom, but 
cheery and picturesque dumps of elm and beech and oak, 
broken at constant intervals with hazel-copse, hawthom 
and eglantine, — true English woods, suggestive of delicate 
romance and poesy, and made magical by the songs of 
birds, whose siiver-throated melodies axt täv« \ääx^ \ö 
jsweetcr advantage than under the kai^ \>Q>x^'^ ^^ '^'^^ 
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unspoQed green lanes and dells as yet remäin to make 
the charm and glamour of rural England. Ptimroses 
peeped out in smiling Clusters from every mossy nook, 
and the pale purple of a myriad violets spread a wave of 
soft colour among the last year's fallen leaves, which had 
served good purpose in keeping the tender buds warm 
tili Spring should lift them from their earth-cradles into 
fuH-grown blossom. Maryllia's bright eyes, glandng here 
and there, saw and noted a thousand beauties at eveiy 
tum, — the chains of social Convention and ordinance had 
fallen from her soul, and a joyous pulse of freedom 
quickened her blood and sent it dandng through her 
veins in currents of new exhilaxation and vitality. With 
her multi-millionaire aunt, she had lived a life of artifidal 
ccmstraint, against which, despite its worldly brilliancy, 
her inmost and best instincts had always more or less 
rebelled; — now, — finding herseif älone, as it were, with 
Mother Nature, she sprang like a dhild to that great 
matemal bosom, and nestled there with a sense of glad 
rcfreshment and peace. 

"What dear wildflowers!" she murmured now, as ^^ 
straining Qeopatra's coquettish gambols, she rode more 
slowly along, and spied the bluebells Standing up among 
tangles of green, making exquisite contrast with the golden 
glow of aconites and the fragile white of wood-anemones, 
— "They are ever so much prettier than the hot-house 
things one gets any day in Paris and London! Big forced 
roses, — great lolling, sickly-scented lilies, and orchids— 
oh dear! how tired I am of orchids! Every evening a 
bouquet of orchids for five weeks — Sundays not excepted, 
— shall I ever forget the detestable *rare spedmensM" 
A Httie frown puckered liiex 'biorw , «xA l^x ^ taoment 
tbe lines of her pretty moulii öxoo^^^ m^ ^^>x\^^ ^ 
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ä quaintly petulant expression, like that of a child going 

to cry, 

"It was complete persecu4i<Mi!" she went on, crooning 

her complaints to herseif and patting Cleopatra*s arched 

neck by way of accompaniment to her thoughts. "Ab- 
solute dodging and spying round comers afler the style 
of a police detective. I just hate a lover who makes his 
love, if it ü love, into a kind of whip to flog your poor 
Soul with. Roxmouth here, Roxmoutii there, Röitmouth 
everywhere, — he was just like the water in the Ancient 
Mariner 'and not a drop to drink.' At the play, at the 
Opera, m the picture-galleries, at the races, at the flöwer- 
>hows, at all the 'cruähes* and big functions, — in Lon- 
ion, in Paris, in New York, in St Petersburg, in Vienna, 
■ — always *ce eher Roxmouth' — as Aunt Emily said; — 
rnoney no consideration, distance no object, — always *ce 
eher Roxmouth,' stifT as a poker, clean as fresh paint, 
and apparently as virtuous as an old maid, with aJl his 
aristocratic family looming behind him, and a long ancestry 
of ghosts in the shadow of time, extending away back to 
some Saxon 'nobles,' who no doubt were coarse bar- 
barians that ate more raw meat than was good for them, 
and had to be carried to bed dead drunk on mead. It 
is so absurd to boast of one's ancestry! If we could only 
just see the dreadful men who began all the great famiHes, 
we should be perfectly ashamed of them I'm sure! Most 
of them tore up their food with their flngers. Now we 
Vancourts are supposed to be descended from a warrior 
bold, named Robert Priaulx de Vaignecourt, who fought 
in the Crusades. Poor Uhcle Fred used to be so proud 
of that! He was always talking about it, especially when 
we were in America. He liked to try ^xvA. T«v^<t '^'^ 
?%jOTr/äi4cr-iäin£jfcs jealous. Just ^s \v^ xv&^öi \ö \i^^^ 
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that if he had only been born three minutes befote my 
father, instead of three minutes after, he would have been 
the owner of Abbot's Manor. That three minutes' delay 
and consideration he took about Coming into the world 
made him the youngest twin, and cut off his diances. 
And he told me that Robert the Crusader had a brother 
named Osmond, who was believed to have founded a 
monastery somewhere in this neighbourhood, and who 
died, so the story goes, during a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, though there's no authentic trace left of either Os- 
mcmd or Robert anywhere. They might, of course, have 
been very decent and agreeable men, — but it's rather 
doubtful. If Osmond went on a pilgrimage he would 
never have washed himself, to begin with, — it would have 
destroyed his sanctity. And as for Robert the warrior 
bold, he would have been dreadfully fierce and hairy,— 
and Tm quite sure I could not possibly have asked him 
to dinnerl" 

She laughed at her own fandes, and guided her mare 
under a drooping canopy of early-flowering wild acada, 
just for the sheer pleasiu-e of springing lightly up in her 
saddle to pull off a tufl of scented white blossom. 

"The fact is," she continued half aloud, "there*s no- 
body I can ask to dinner even now as it is. Not down 
here. The local descriptions of Sir Morton Pippitt do not 
tempt me to make his acquaintance, and as for the parson 
I met just now, — why he would be impossible! — simply 
impossible!" she repeated with emphasis. "I can see 
exactly what he's like at a glance. One of those cold, 
quiet, clever men who *quiz' women and never admire 
them, — I know the kind of horrid University creaturel A 
sort of superior, toudi-me-tio\. ^«^otl who can bardy 
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of hearts rekgates the female sex generally to the lowest 
class of the animal creation. I can read it all in his 
face. He's rather good-looking — not very, — his hair curls 
quite nicely, but it's getting grey, and so is his moustache, 
— ^he must be at least fifty, I should think. He has a 

good figure — for a clergyman; — and his eyes no, Tm 

not sure that I like his eyes — I believe they're deceitful. 
I must look at them again before I make up my mind. 
Bat I know he's just as conceited and disagreeable as 
most parsons — he probably thinks that he helps to tum 
this World and the next round on his little finger, — and I 
daresay he teils the poor village folk here that if they 
don't obey him, they'll go to hell, and if they do, they'll 
fiy straight to heaven and put on golden crowns at once. 
Bear me! What a ridiculous State of things! Fanqr the 
dear old man in the smock who came to see me last night, 
'with a pair of wings and a crown!" 

Laughing again, she flicked Cleopatra's neck with the 
reins, and started off at an easy swinging gallop, tuming 
out of the woods into the carriage drive, and never check- 
ing her pace tili she reached the house. 

All that day she gave marked evidence that her reign 
as mistress of Abbot's Manor had begun in eamest 
Changing her riding dress for a sober little tailor-made 
frock of home-spun, she flitted busily over the old house 
of her ancestors, visiting it in every part, peering into 
shadowy comers, opening antique presses and cupboards, 
finding out the secret of sliding panels in the Jacobean 
oak that covered the walls, and leaving no room un- 
searched. The apartment in which her father's body had 
lain in its coffin was solemnly unlocked and disclosed to 
her view under the title of "the Ghost "RjöomJ^ — ^>«\äx^'2^ 
she was sorrowfally indignant, — so mvida. ?>o SxA'^ä^*^'^ 

^</> CP ff cd Man, /, \\ 
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Mrs. Spruce shivered in her shoes, pricked by the stlhg 
of a guilty conscience, for, if the truth be told, it was to 
Mrs. Spruce's own too-talkative tongue that this offending 
name owed its origin. Quietly entering the peaceftü 
Chamber with its harmless and almost holy air of beauti- 
ful, darkened calm, Maryllia drew up the blinds, threw 
back the curtains, and opened the latticed Windows wide, 
admitting a flood of sunshine and sweet air. 

"It must never be called *the Ghost Room' again,"— 
she Said, with a reproachful gravity, which greatly discon- 
certed and overawed Mrs. Spruce — "otherwise it will have 
an evil reputation which it does not deserve. There is 
nothing ghostly or terrifying about it. It is a sacred 
room, — sacred to the memory of one of the dearest and 
best of men! It is wrong to let such a room be con- 
sidered as haunted, — I shall sleep in it myself sometimes, 
— and I shall make it bright and pretty for visitors when 
they come. I would put a little child to sleep in it, — for 
my father was a good man, and nothing evil can ever be 
associated with him. Death is only dreadful to the ignorant 
and the wicked." 

Mrs. Spruce wisely held her peace, and dutifully fol- 
lowed her new mistress to the moming-room, where she 
had to undergo what might be called quite a stiff examina- 
tion regarding all the household and housekeeping matters. 
Armed with a fascinating little velvet-bound notebook and 
pencil, Maryllia wrote down all the names of the different 
servants, both indoor and outdoor, (making ä small private 
mark of her own against those who had served her father 
in any capacity, and those who were just new to the 
place) together with the amount of wages due every month 
to each, — she counted ovei öX\ \iÄ ^yä house linen, much 
of which had been purcha^ed iox \äx tcvöCsäx^'^V^^sä-^^* 
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ing and had never been used; — she examined with all a 
connoisseur's admiration the almost priceless old china 
with which the Manor shelves, dressers and cupboards 
"were crowded, — and finally after luncheon and an hour's 
deep cogitation by herseif in the library, she wrote out in 
a round clerkly hand certain "rules and regulations," for 
the daily routine of her household, and handed the docu- 
ment to Mrs. Spruce, — much to that estimable dame's per- 
turbatiön and astonishment 

"These are my hours, Spruce," she said — "And it 
'Will of course be your business to see that the work is 
done punctually and with proper method. There must 
be no waste or extravagance, — and you will bring me all 
the accounts every week, as I won't have bills running up 
longer than that period. I shall leave all the ordering in 
of provisions to you, — if it ever happens that you send 
something to table which I don't like, I will teil you, and 
the mistake need not occur again. Now is there anything 
eise?" — and she paused meditatively, finger on lip, knit- 
ting her brows — "You see Pve never done any house- 
keeping, but Pve always had notions as to how I should 
do it if I ever got the chance to try, and Pm just be- 
ginning. I believe in method, — and I like everything that 
has a place to be in its place, and everything that has 
.a time, to come up to its time. It saves ever so much 
"worry and trouble. Now let me think! — oh yes, — I knew 
there was another matter. Please let the gardeners and 
outdoor men generally know that if they want to speak to 
Hie, they can always see me from ten to half-past every 
moming. And, by the way, Spruce, teil the maids to go 
about their work quietly, — there is nothing more objec- 
tionable than a noise and fuss in the Ivows»^ Y3&\. \i^^"ax^^^ 
5 roow IS being swepi aijd tumed out, 1 ^Vav^Vj V^^*^\ 
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In the event of any quarreis or complaints, please refer 

them to me and and " Here she paused 

again with a smile — "Yes! I think that's all — for the 
present! I haven't yet gone through the library or the 
picture-gallery; — however those rooms have nothing to do 
with the ordinary daily housekeeping, — if, — if I find any- 
thing wanting to be done there, I'U send for you again. 
But that's about all now." 

Poor Mrs. Spruce curtseyed deferentially and tremu- 
lously. She was not going to have it all her own way as 
she had fondly imagined when she first saw the apparently 
child-like Personality of her new lady. The child-like per- 
sonality was merely the rose-flesh covering of a somewhat 
determined character. 

"And anything I can do for you, Spruce, or for your 
husband," continued Maryllia, dropping her business-like 
tone for one of as coaxing a sweetness as ever Shakespeare's 
Juliet practised for the persuasion of her too tardy Nurse 
— "will be done with ever so much pleasure! You know 
that, don't you?" And she laid her pretty little hands 
on the worthy woman's portly Shoulders — "You shall go 
out whenever you like — afler work, of course! — duty first, 
pleasure second ! — and you shall even grumble, if you feel 
hke it, — and have your little naps when the midday meal 
is done with, — Aunt Emily's housekeeper in London used 
to have them, and she snored dreadfuUy; the second foot- 
man — guite a nice lad — used to tickle her nose with a 
straw. But I can't afford to keep a second footman— 
one is quite enough, — or a coachman, or a carriage;— 
besides, I would always rather ride than drive, — and my 
groom, Bennett, will only want a stable-boy to help him 
m'th Cleo and Daffodil. So 1 liope there'U be no one 
dowDstairs to tease you, Spruen ^^x, ^s^ ^^ä\snj^ ^^\^f 
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nose with a straw! Primmins looks much too staid and 
respectable to think of such a thing." 

She laughed merrily, — and Mrs. Spruce for the life of 
her cx)uld not help laughing too. The picture of Prim- 
mins condescending to indulge in a game of "nose and 
straw" was too grotesque to be considered with gravity. 

"Well I never, miss!" she ejaculated — "You do put 
things that funny!" 

"Do I? Pm so glad!" said Maryllia demurely; "it's 
nice to be funny to other people, even if you're not funny 
to yourself. But I want you to understand from the first, 
Spruce, that everyone must feel happy and contented in 
tny household. I would much rather a servant should 
leave me altogether, than stay on unwillingly. So if any- 
thing goes wrong, you must teil me, and I will try and 
set it right. Now I'm going for an hour's walk with Plato, 
and when I come in, and have had my tea, Pll visit the 
picture-gallery. I know all about it, — Uncle Fred told me" 
— she paused, and her eyes darkened with a wistful and 
deepening gravity, — then she added gently — "I shall not 
want you there, Spruce, — I must be quite alone." 

Mrs. Spruce again curtseyed humbly, and was about 
to withdraw, when Maryllia called her back. 

"What about the clergyman here, Mr. Waiden?" — she 
asked — "Is he a nice man? — kind to the village people, I 
mean, and good to the poor?" 

Mrs. Spruce gave a kind of ecstatic gasp, folded her 
fat hands tightly together in front of her voluminous aprori, 
and launched forth straightway on her favourite theme. 

"Mr. Waiden is jest one of the finest men God ever 
tnade, miss," she said, with solemnity and imction — "You 
ttiay take my word for it! He's that gpo^, ^"aX. ^'s» ^^ 
'ifeö 5^4 ifm'appen tftere ^in't ixo samX \ä Xjci^'t»^^"! *^^ 
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nowt but dust, weVe got a real live saint walkin' free 
among us as is far more 'spectable to look at in his piain 
coat an' trousers than they monks an' friars in the picter- 
books wi* ropes round their waistses an' bald crowns, 
which ain't no sign to me o' bein' füll o' grace, but rather 
loss of 'air, — an' which you will presently see yourself, 
miss, as 'ow Mr. Walden's done the church beautiful, like 
a dream, as all the visitors sez, which there isn't its like 
in all England — an' he's jest a father to the village an* 
friends with eveiy man, woman, an' child in it, an' grudges 
nothink to 'elp in cases deservin', an' works like a nigger, 
he do, for the school, which if he'd 'ad a wife it might a' 
been better an' it might a' been worse, the Lord only 
knows, for no woman would a' come up 'ere an' stood 
that patient watchin' me an' my work, an' I teil you truly, 
Miss Maryllia, that when your boxes came an' I had to 
unpack 'em an' sort the clothes in 'em, I sent for Passon 
Waiden jest to show 'im that I feit my 'sponsibiHty, an' 
he sez, sez he: *You go on doin' your duty, Misses Spnice, 
an' your lady will be all right' — an' though I begged 'im 
to stop, he wouldn't while I was a-shakin' out your dresses 
with Nancy " 

Here she was interrupted by a ringing peal of laughter 
from Maryllia, who, running up to her, put a little hand 
on her mouth. 

"Stop, stop, Spruce!" she exclaimed. "Oh dear, oh 
dear! Do you think I can understand all this? Did you 
show the Parson my clothes — actually? You did!" For 
Mrs. Spruce nodded violently in the affiniiative. "Good 
gracious! What a perfectly dreadful thing to do!" And 
she laughed again. "And what is the saint in the Sarky?" 
Here she removed her hand from the. mouth she was 
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guarding. "Say it in one wOrd, if you can, — what is the 
Sarky?" 

"It's in the church" — said Mrs. Spruce, dauntlessly 
proceeding with her flow of narrative, and encouraged 
thereto by the sparkling mirth in her mistress's face — 
"We calls it Sarky for short. Josey Letherbarrow, what 
reads, an' 'as a lamin', calls it the Sarky Fagus, an' my 
Kitty, she's studied at the school, an' she sez 'it's Sar-KO- 
fagus, mother,' which it may be or it mayn't, for the 
schools don't know more than the public-'ouses in my 
opinion, — leastways it's a great long white coffin what's 
supposed to 'ave the body of a saint inside it, an' Mr. 
Waiden he discovered it when he was rebuildin' the church, 
an* when the Bishop come to conskrate it, he sez 'twas a 
Saint in there an' that's why the village is called St. Rest 
— but you'll find it all out yourself, miss, an* as I sez an' 
I don't care who 'ears me, the real saint ain't in the Sarky 
at all, — it's just Mr. Waiden himself, " 

Again Maryllia's hand closed her mouth, 

"You really must stop, Spruce! You are the dearest 
old gabbler possible — but you mtist stop! You'll have no 
breath left — and I shall have no patience! I've heard 
quite enough. I met Mr. Waiden this moming, and I*m 
sure he isn*t a saint at all. He's a very ordinary person in- 
deed, — most ordinary — not in the very least remarkable. 
I'm glad he's good to the people, and that they like him 
— that's really all that's necessary, and it's all I want to 
know. Go aloftg, Spruce! — don't talk to me any more 
about saints in the Sarky or out of the Sarky! There 
never was a real saint in the world — never! — not in the 
shape of a man!" 

With laughter still dancing in Viet e^^'s», ^^ \>xrcÄ^ 
away, and Mrs, Spruce, in füll possessvou oi x^^\o\^^ -uerut 
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and vivacity, bustled off on her round of household duty, 
the temporary awe she had feit concerning the new written 
Code of domestic "Rules and Regulations" having some- 
what subsided under the influence of her mistress*s gay 
good-humour. And Maryllia herseif, putting on her hat, 
called Plato to her side, and started off for the village, re- 
solved to make the church her first object of interest, in 
Order to see the wondrous "Sarky." 

"I never was so much entertained in my life!" she 
declared to herseif, as she walked lightly along, — her huge 
dog bounding in front of her and anon returning to kiss 
her hand and announce by deep joyous barks his delight 
at finding himself at liberty in the open country. "Spruce 
is a perfect comedy in herseif, — ever so much better than 
a stage play ! And then the quaint funny men who came 
to see me last night, — and those village boys this moming! 
And the *saintly' parson! Pm sure he'll tum out to be 
Comic too, — in a way — he'll be the *heavy father' of the 
piece. Really I never imagined I should have so much fun!" 

Here, spying a delicate grey pinnacle gleaming through 
the trees, she rightly concluded that it belonged to the 
church she intended to visit, and finding a footpath lead- 
ing across the fields, she followed iL It was the same 
path which Waiden had for so many years been accus- 
tomed to take in his constant walks to and from the Manor. 
It soon brought her to the highroad which ran through 
the village, and across this it was but a few Steps to the 
gate of the churchyard. Laying one harid on her dog's 
neck, she checked the great creature's gambols and com- 
pelled him to walk sedately by her side, as with hushed 
footsteps she entered the "Sleepy Hollow" of death's long 
repose, and went straight up lo \)cv& Ocvxyxcfcr^QQT: which, as 
f/sual, stood oftn. 
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"Stay here, PlatoP* she whispered to her four-footed 
comrade, who, understanding the mandate, lay down at 
once submissively in the porch to wait her pleasure. 
Entering the sacred shrine she stood still, — awed by its 
exquisite beauty and impressive simplicity. The deep silence, 
the glamour of the soft vari-coloured light that flowed through 
the lancet Windows on either side, — the open purity of the 
nave, without any disfiguring pews or fixed seats to mar 
its dear space, — (for the chairs which were used at Ser- 
vice were all packed away in a remote comer out of sight) 
- — the fair, slender columns, springing up into flowering 
capitals, like the stems of palms breaking into leaf-coronals, 
-^— the dignified plainness of the altar, with that stränge 
'White sarcophagus set in front of it, — all these taken to- 
gether, composed a picture of sweet sanctity and calm 
\inlike anyünng she had ever seen before. Her emotional 
nature responded to the beautiful in all things, and this 
small perfectly designed House of Prayer, with its unknown 
samtly occupant at rest within its walls, touched her al* 
most to tears. Stepping on tiptoe up to the altar-rails, 
she instinctively dropped on her knees, while she read all 
that could be seen of the wom inscription on the sarco- 
phagus from that side — "In Resurrectione — Sanctorum — 
Resurget" The atmosphere around her seemed surcharged 
with mystical suggestions, — a vague poetic sense of the 
superhuman and divine moved her to a faint touch of fear, 
and made her heart beat more quickly than its wont. 

"It is lovely — lovely !" she murmured under her breath, 
as she rose from her kneeling attitude — "The whole church 
is a perfect gern of architecture! I have never seen any- 
thing more beautiful in its way, — not even the Chapel of 
the Thom at Pisa. And according to "Nii^. ^^tmc^'s» -jät 
couni^ th€ man J mct thU morning — ^tii^ c^vLi\cÄ ^^^^^ 
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with the grey-brown curly-locks, did it all at his own ex- 
pense — he must really be quite clever, — such an imusual 
thing for a country clergyman!" 

She took another observant survey of the whole build* 
ing, and then went out again into the churchyard. There 
she paused, her dog beside her, shading her eyes from the 
sun as she looked wistfuUy from right to left across the 
sadly suggestive little hillocks of mossy turf besprinkled 
with daisies, in seardi of an object which was as a land- 
mark of disaster in her life. She saw it at last, and moved 
slowly towards it, — a piain white marble cross, rising from 
a smooth grassy eminence, where a rambling rose, care- 
fully and even artistically trained, was just beginning to 
show pale creamy buds among its glossy dark green leaves. 
Great tears rose to her eyes and feil unheeded, as she read 
the brief inscription — "Sacred to the Memory of Robert 
Vancourt of Abbot's Manor," this being foUowed by the 
usual dates of birth and death, and the one word "Rest- 
ing." With tender touch Maryllia gathered one leaf from 
the climbing rose foliage, and kissing it amid her tears, 
tumed away, unable to bear the thoughts and memories 
which began to crowd thickly upon her. Almost, she 
seemed to hear her father's deep mellow voice which had 
been the music of her childhood, playfully saying as was 
so often his wont: — "Well, my little girl! How goes the 
World with you?" Alas, the world had gone very ill wth 
her for a long, long time after his death. Hers was too 
loving and passionately clinging a nature to find easy con- 
solation for such a loss. Her uncle Frederick, though in- 
dulgent to her and always kind, had never filled her 
father's place, — her uncle Frederick*s American wife, had, 
in spite of much consden\iows» \,M\.d^^^ and chaperonage, 
Altogether iaiJed to win \\ei ?Äec\:\c^\v ^^ 's^jm^-aÄN^. ^^ 
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Sorrowful sense that she was an orphan, all alone as it 
were with herseif to face the mystery of life, never de- 
serted her, — and it was perhaps in the most brilliant 
centres of society that this consciousness of isolation chiefly 
weighed upon her. She saw other girls around her with 
their fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, — but she 
— she, by the very act of being bom had caused her 
mother's death, — and she well knew that her father's 
heart, qnietly as he had endured his grief to all outward 
appearances, had never healed ofthat agonising wound. 

"I think I should never have come intö the world at 
all," — she Said to herseif with a sigh, as she retumed over 
the fields to the Manor. "I am no use to anybody, — I 
never have been of any use. Aunt Emily says all I have 
to do to show my sense of proper feeling and gratitude 
to her for her care of me is to marry — and marry well — • 
marry Roxmouth, in short — he will be a duke when his 
father dies, and Aunt Emily would like to have the satis- 
faction of leaving her millions to enrich an English duke- 
dom. Nothing could commend itself more favourably to 
her ideas — only it just happens my ideas won't fit in the 
same groove. Oh dear! Why can't I be 'amenable' and 
become a future duchess, and *build up' the fortunes of 
a great family? I don*t know Pm sure, — except that I 
don't feel like it. Great families don't appeal to me. I 
shouldn't care if there were none left. They are never 
interesting at the best of times, — perhaps out of several of 
them may come one clever man or woman, — and all the 
rcst will be utter noodles. It isn't worth while to marry 
Roxmouth on such dubious grounds of possibility!" 

Entering the Manor, she was conscious of some fatigiie 
and WsÜessnesSj — a touch of depressioti ^d^«^^ ^cr«\^\Ä:t 
naturally bright spirits. She exchanged \x^x Vom^-^^N^s^. 
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Walking dress for a tea-gown, and descended somewhat 
languidly to the morning-room where tea was served with 
more ceremoniousness than on the previous day, Primmins 
having taken command, with the assistance of the foot- 
man. Both men-servants stole respectful glances at their 
mistress, as she sat pensively alone at the open window, 
looking out on the verdant landscape that spread away 
from the terrace, in undulations of lawn, foliage and field 
to the last border of trees that closed in Abbot's Manor 
grounds from the public highway. Both would have said 
had they been asked, that she was much too pretty and 
delicate to be all alone in the great old house, with no 
companion of her own age to exchange ideas with by 
Speech or glance, — and, with that masculine self-assurance 
which is common to all the lords of creation, whether they 
be emperors or household domestics, they would have 
opined that "she ought to be married." In which they 
would entirely have agreed with MarylUa's "dragon** 
Aunt Emily. But MarylUa's own mind was far from being 
set on such themes as love and marriage. Her meditations 
were melancholy, and not unmixed with self-reproach. She 
blamed herseif for having stayed away so long from her 
childhood's home, and her father*s grave. 

"I might have visited it at least once a yearl" she 
thought with Sharp compunction — "I never really forgot,— 
why did I seem to forget?" 

The sun was sinking slowly in a glory of crimson and 

amber cloud, when, having resolved upon what she was 

going to do, she entered the picture-gallery. Softly she 

trod the polished floor, — with keen quick instinct and ap- 

predative eyes, she noted the fine Vandyke portraits, — the 

exquisite Greuze that shoive ouV, ^\.^x-\^^, ^xqto. a dark 

fowcr of the panelled waÄs, — ^ii^ \^^J^^^^\^ ^^-j^njs^^ 
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pace she went straight up to the picture of "Mary Elia 
Adelgisa de Vaignecourt" — and gazed at it with friendly 
and familiär eyes. 

"I know you quite well!" — she said, addressing the 
painted beauty — "I have often dreamed about you since 
I left home. I always admired you and wanted to be 
like you. I remember when I must have been about seven 
or eight years old, I ran in from a game in the garden 
one summer's aftemoon, and I krielt down in front of you 
and I said: *Pray God make little Maryllia as pretty as 
big Mary Elia.' And I think, — I really do think — though 
of course Pm not half or quarter as pretty, Pm just a 
littie like you! Just a very, very little! For instance my 
hair is the same colour — almost — and my eyes — no! Pm 
sure I haven't such beautiful eyes as yours — I wish I had ! " 

Her lovely ancestress appeared to smile, — if she could 

have spoken from the canvas that held her painted me- 

mory she might have said: — "You have eyes that mirror 

the sunshine, — you have life, and I am dead, — your day 

is still with you— mine is done! For me love and the 

world's delight are ended, — and whither my phantom fair- 

ness has fled, who knows! But you are a vital breathing 

essence of beauty^ — be glad and rejoice in it while you 

may!" Some thought of this kind would have suggested 

itself to an imaginative beholder had such an one stood 

by to compare the picture with its almost twin living copy. 

Maryllia however had a very small stock of vanity, — she 

Was only pleasantly aware that she possessed a certain 

grace and fascination not common to the ordinary of her 

Sex, but beyond that she rated her personal charms at 

Very slight value. The portrait of Mary Elia Adelgisa 

Hiade her more seriously discontented mth \\s?t^^i ^iöass. 

^ver, — and aller closely studying the p\e\A\Tce.^c^^ xxvö^^ ^^ 
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the violet velvet riding-dress whidi the fair one of Charles 
the Second's day had worn, and deciding that she would 
have one "created" for her own adomment exactiy Üke 
it, she tumed towards the other end of the gallery. There 
hung that preciously guarded mysterious portrait of her 
dead mother, which she herseif had never gazed upon, 
covered dose with its dark green baize curtain, — a curtain 
no hand save her father's had ever dared to raise. She 
remembered how oflen he had used to enter here all alone 
and lock the doors, remaining thus in sorrow and solitude 
many hours. She recalled her own childish fears when, 
by Chance running in to look at the pictures for her own 
entertainment, or to play with her ball on a rainy day for 
the convenience of space and a lofty ceiling, she was sud- 
denly checked and held in awe by the sight of that great 
gilded frame enshrining the to her unknown presentment 
of a veiled Personality. Her father alone was familiär with 
the face hidden behind that covering which he had put 
up with his own hands, — fastening it by means of a spring 
pulley, which in its tum was secured to the wall by lock 
and key. Ever since his death Maryllia had worn that 
key on a gold chain hidden in her bosom, and she drew 
it out now with a beating heart and many tremors of 
hesitation. The trailing folds of her pretty tea-gown, all 
of the filmiest old lace and ivory-hued cashmere, seemed 
to make an obtrusive noise as they softly swept the floor, 
— she feit almost as though she were about to commit a 

sacrilege and break open a shrine,— yet 

"I must See her!" she said, whisperingly; — "I shall 

not offend her memory. I have never done anything very 

wrong in my life, — if I had, I should have reason to be 

afrald — or ashamed, — and tKexv of course wouldn't dare 

to look at her. I have oft-^iv. \>^^xi. 'sä^j ^\A lTO<^^Nis. «^»4 
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houghtless, — but never spiteful or malicious, or really 
vicked, I could meet my father if he were here, just as 
irankly as if I were still a little girl, — .and I think he would 
msti me to see his Dearest nowl His Dearest! He always 
:alled her that!" 

With the breath Coming and going quickly through 
ber parted lips, she stepped slowly and timidly up to that 
comer in the wall behind the picture, where the fasten- 
ings of the spring puUey were concealed, and fitted the 
key into the padlock which guarded it. The light of the 
setting svin threw a flame of glory aslant through the Win- 
dows, and filled the gallery with a warm rush of living 
colour and radiance, and as she removed the padlock, and 
came to the front of the picture to pull the curtain-cord, 
she stood, unconsciously to herseif, in a pure halo of gold, 
which intensified the brown and amber shades of her hair 
and the creamy folds of her gown, so that she resembled 
"an angel newly drest, save wings, for heaven," such as 
one may see delineated on the illuminated page of some 
antique missal. Her hand trembled, as at the first touch 
on the puUey the curtain began to move, — inch by inch 
it ascended, showing pale glimmerings of white and rose, 
— still higher it moved, giving to the light a woman's 
beautiful hand. So delicately painted as to seem almost 
tiving. The hand held a letter, — and plainly on the half 
^nfolded scroU could be read the words: 

"Tl^ine tili death, 

Robert Vancoürt.** 

^nother touch, and the whole covering rolled up swiftly to 
Ls füll height, — rwhile Maryllia breathless with excitement 
-nd interest gazed with all her soul in her ^^^^s» ^\- NJcä ^-^- 
'in'sjte^ dreamy, poetic loveliness ot tiat i^c^ ^v^cSofSÄ.^^ 
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All the beauty of girlhood with the tendemess of woman- 
hood, — all the visions of young romance, united to the 
fulfiUed passion of the heart, — all the budding happiness 
of a radiant life, — all the promise of a perfect love, — these 
were faithfully reflected in the purely moulded features, 
the dark blue caressing eyes, and the sweet mouth, whidi 
to Maryllia's fervid Imagination appeared to tremble plain- 
tively with a sigh of longing for the joy of life that had 
been snatched away so soon. Arrayed in simplest white, 
with a rose at her breast, and her husband's letter dasped 
in her band, the fair form of the young bride that never 
came home gathered from the sunset-radiance an aspect 
of life, and seemed to float forth from the dark canvas 
like a holy spirit of beauty and blessing. Shadow and 
Substance — dead mother and üving child — these twain 
gazed on each other through doud-veils of impenetrable 
mystery, — nor is it impossible to conceive that some in- 
tangible contact between them might, through the trans- 
ference of a thought, a longing, a prayer, have been realised 
at that mystic moment With a sudden cry of irresistible 
emotion Maryllia stretdied out her arms, and dropping on 
her knees, broke out into a passion of tears. 

"Oh mother, mother!" she sobbed — "Oh darling 
mother! How I would have loved you!" 

CHAPTER Xn. 

In sudi wise, under the silent benediction of the lost 

and loving dead, the long-deserted old Manor received 

back the sole daughter of its ancestry to that protection 

which we understand, or did understand at one time in 

ourhistory, as "Home." Home^as» owce a safe and sacred 

Institution in England. Theie ^^eiJÄ^ x^^X^^i^^^ ^^^ 
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cver being supplanted by the public restaurant. That it 
lias, in a great measure, been so supplanted, is no ad- 
vantage to the country, and that inany women, young and 
old, prefer to be seen in gregarious over-dressed hordes, 
taking thdr meals in Piccadilly eating-houses, rather than 
essay the becoming grace of a simple and sincere hospitaUty 
to their friends in their own homes, is no evidence of their 
improved taste or good breeding. Abbot's Manor was in 
every sense "Home" in the old English sense of the word. 
Its andent walls, hallowed by long tradition, formed a 
peaceful and sweet harbour of rest for a woman's life, — 
and the tranquil dignity of her old-world surroimdings with 
all the legends and memories they awakened, soon had a 
benefidal effect on Maryllia's impressionable temperament, 
whidi, imder her aunt's "sodal" influenae, had been more 
or less diafed and uneasy and consdous of artifidal 
restraint She began to feel at peace with hersdf and all 
the World, — while the rdief she experienced at having de- 
liberately severed herseif by both word and act from the 
undesired attentions of a too-persistent and detested lover 
in the person of Lord Roxmouth, was as keen and plea- 
surable as that of a diild who has run away from school, 
She was almost confident that the fact of her having 
thrown off her aunt's protection together with all hope of 
inheriting her aunt's wealth, would be suffident to keep 
him away from her for the future. "For it is Aunt Emily's 
money he wants — not me," — she said to herseif — "He 
doesn't care a jot about me personally — any woman will 
do, provided she has the milHons. And when he knows 
Pve given up the millions, and don*t intend ever to have 
the millions, he'll leave me alone. And hell go over 
to America in search of somebody eise — som.e ^tQ\id 
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daughter of oil or pork or steel! — and what a Uessing 
that will be!" 

Meanwhile, such brief excitement as had been caused 
in St. Rest by the return of "th' owld Squire's gel" and 
by the almost simultaneous dismissal of Oliver Leach, had 
well-nigh abated. No new agent had as yet been ap- 
pointed, though it was rumoured in the village that Miss 
Vancourt had under her consideration the daims of 
numerous applicants for the post Leach had left the im- 
mediate vidnity, büt having employment on Sir Morton 
Pippitt's lands, he had secured a cottage for himself in 
the small outlying hamlet of Badsworth. He also under- 
took some work for the Reverend "Putty" Leveson in 
assisting him to form an entomological collection for the 
private museum at Badsworth Hall. Mr. Leveson had '^ 
Singular fellow-feeling for insects, — he studied their habits, 
and collected spedmens of various kinds in bottles, or 
"pinned" them on cardboard trays, — he was an interested 
observer of the sprightly manners practised by the harvest- 
bug, and the sagacious customs of the ruminating spider, 
— as well as the many surprising and agreeable talents 
developed by the common flea. Leach*s virulent hatred 
of Maryllia Vancourt was not lessened by the apparently 
useful and sdentific nature of the emplo)niient he had 
newly taken up under the guidance of his reverend in- 
structor, — and whenever he caught a butterfly and ran his 
murderous pin through its quivering body at Leveson's 
bland command, he thought of her, and wished vindictively 
that she might perish as swiftly and utterly as the wingßd 
lover of the flowers. Every small bright thing in Nature's 
garden that he slew and brought home as trophy, inspired 
Lim with the same ^eciel fieie^ desYce. The act of killing 
a beauüM or harnüess ci^aXut^ ^^n^ \»5sx ^^»^nä^ ««sd 
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lie äid not disguise it from himself. The Reverend "Putty'* 

Vras delighted with his aptitude, and with the many 

valuable additions he made to the "spedmen" cards and 

"bottles, and the two became constant companions in their 

search for fresh victims among the blossoming hedgerows 

and fidds. St Rest, as a village, was only too glad to be 

lid of Leach's long detested presence to care anything at 

all as to his further occupations or future career, — and 

only Bainton kept as he said "an eye on him." But 

^ainton was a somewhat curious personage, — talkative as 

lie showed himself on most occasions, he was both shrewd 

and drcumspect; no stone was more uncommunicative 

ttan he when he chose. In his heart he had set Maryllia 

"Vancourt as second to none save his own master, John 

Salden, — her beauty and grace, her firm action with 

xegard to the rescue of the "Five Sisters," and her quick 

fiismissal of Oliver Leach, had all inspired him with the 

most unbounded admiration and respect, and he feit that 

lie now had a double interest in life, — the "Passon" — and 

the "lady of the Manor." But he found very little oppor- 

tunity to talk about his new and cherished liieme of Miss 

Vancourt and Miss Vancourt's many attractions to Waiden, 

—for John always "shut him up" on the subject with 

quite a curt and peremptory decision whenever he so 

much as mentioned her name. Which conduct on the part 

of one who was generally so willing to hear and patient 

to listen, somewhat surprised Bainton, "For," he argued — 

*'there ain*t much doin' in the village, — we ain't always 

'on the go' — an' when a pretty face comes among us, 

surely it's worth looking at an' pickin' to pieces as 'twere. 

^ut Passon's that sharp on me when I sez any little thing 

Wot might be mterestin' about the lady, \J[va.\. ^t£v 'Ckä^^ 

ie's got out o' the babit o' knowiu' wUen a iace. vs» ^ xsv-^^ 
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or a female one, which is wot often happens to bacheldors 
when they gits fixed like old shrubs in one pertikler spot 
o' ground. Now I should a' said he*d a' bin glad to 'ear 
of somethin' new an' oncommon as 'twere, — he likes it in 
the way o' flowers, an' why not in the way o' wimmin^ 
But Passon ain't like other folk— he don't git on with 
wimmin nohow — an' the prettier they are the more he 
seems skeered ofF them." 

But such opinions as Bainton entertained conceming 
his master, he kept to himself, and having once grasped 
the fact that any mention of Miss Vancourt's ways or Miss 
Vancourt's looks appeared to displease rather than to 
entertain the Reverend John, he avoided the subject 
altogether. This course of action on his part, if the tnith 
must be told, was equally annoying to Waiden, who was 
in the curious mental condition of wishing to know wiiat 
he declined to hear. For the rest, the village generally 
grew speedily accustomed to the presence of the mistress 
of the Manor. She had fulfilled her promise of paying a 
visit to Josey Letherbarrow, and had sat with the old man 
in his cottage, talking to him for the better part of two 
hours. Rumour asserted that she had even put the kettle 
on the fire for him, and had made his tea. Josey himself 
was reticent, — and beyond the fact that he held up his 
head with more dignity, and showed a touch of more con- 
scious superiority in his demeanour, he did not give him- 
self away by condescending to narrate any word of the 
lengthy interview that had taken place between himself 
and "th' owld Squire's little gel.'* . One remarkable thing 
was noticed by the villagers and commented upon, — Miss 
Vancourt had now passed two Sundays in their midst, and 
Iiad never once attended daMidv. "Äet ^^xM^isds were always 
tbere at moming service, bu\.^\x^^«^^^^^^'^^s^ 'Xjss. 
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^ccasioned much whispering and head-shaking in the little 
^»mmunity, and one evening the subject was openly dis- 
^nissed in the bar-room of the "Mother Huff" by a group 
«f rustic worthies whose knowledge of matters theological 
and political was, by themselves, considered profound. 
^Mrs. Buggins had started the conversation, and Mrs. Bug- 
gins was well known to be a lady both pious and depres- 
sing. She presided over her husband's "public" with an 
air of meek resignation, not unmixed with sorrowful protest, 
*— she occasionally tasted the finer cordials in the bar-room, 
and was often moved to gentle tears at the excellence of 
their flavour, — she had a chronic "stitch in the side," and 
a long smooth pale yellow countenance from which the 
thin grey hair was combed well back from the temples in 
the frankly unbecoming fashion afFected by the provincial 
British matron. She began her remarks by plaintively 
opining that "it was a very stränge thing not to see Miss 
Vancourt at church on either of the Sundays that had 
passed since her retum — very stränge! Perhaps she was 
* High 9 Perhaps she had driven into Riversford to attend 
the 'processional' service of the Reverend Francis An- 
thony?" 

"Perhaps she ain't done nothing of the sort!'' — growled 
a thick-set burly farmer, who with a capacious mug of ale 
before him was sucking at his pipe with as much zeal as 
a baby at its bottle. "Ef you cares for my 'pinion, which 
m'appen you doan't, she*s neither Low nor 'Igh. She*s 
no Seck. If she blonged to a Seck, she wouldn't be 
readin' on a book under the Five Sisters last Sunday 
mamin' when the bells was a-ringin' for church time. I 
goes past 'er, an' I sez *Mamin', mum!' an' she looks up 
smilin'-like, an' sez she; *Good mam\tv'\ ^\cä ^^^, Ssxi\. 
it?' 'Splendid day, raum/ sez I, aix' sTa^ "^^tiX cy^\^^^^si^ 
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an* I went on a-walkin'. I sez then, and I sez now, she 
ain't no Seck." 

"Example," sighed Mrs. Buggins, "is better thanprecept 
It would be more decent if the lady showed hersdf in 
church as a lesson to others, — if ske did so more lost 
sheep might foUow!" 

"Hor-hor-hor!" chuckled Bainton, from a comer of the 
room — "Don*t you worrit yourself, Missis Buggins, 'bout no 
lost sheep ! Sheep allus goes where there's somethin' to 
graze upon, — leastways that's my 'sperience, an' if there 
ain't no grazin' there ain't no sheep. An' them as grazes 
on Passon Waiden, gittin' out of 'im all they can to 'dp 
'em along, wouldn't go to church, no more than Miss Van- 
court do, if they didn't know wot a man 'e is to be relied 
on in times o' trouble, an' a reg'lar 'usband to the parish 
in sickness an' in 'elth, for richer, for poorer, for better, 
for worse, tili death do 'im part Miss Vancourt don't 
want nothin' out of 'im as all we doos — an' she kin show 
'er independence ef she likes to by stayin' away from 
church when she fancies, an' readin' books instead of 
'^arin' sermons, — there ain't no härm in that." 

"I'm not so sure that I agree with you, Mr. Bainton" 
— Said a stout oily-looking personage, named Netlips, the 
grocer and "general störe" dealer of the village, a man 
who was renowned in the district for the profundity and 
point of his observations at electoral meetings, and for the 
entirely original manner in whidi he "used" the English 
language — "Public worship is a necessary evil. It is a 
factor in vulgär civilisations. Without it, the system of 
rehgious politics would fall into cohesion, — absolute 
cohesion!" And he rapped his fist on the table with a 
smartness that made his Vveaier^ yiTo^. " At the last meet- 
ing I addressed in this dmsvQti, \ ^^\^ ^^ xön^%\. ^qss§^^ 
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the props. The aristocraqr must beax them on their 
Shoulders. If your Squire stays away from church, he may 
be called a heathen with propriety, though a Liberal. And 
why? Because he makes public exposure of himself as a 
heathen negative. He is bound to keep up the duurch 
factor in the Community. Otherwise he runs straight 
aground on Cohesion." 

This oratorical outburst on the part of Mr. Netlips was 
listened to with respectful awe and admiration. 

"Aye, aye!" said Roger Buggins, who as "mine host'* 
stood in his shirt sleeves at the entrance of his bar, surveying 
his customers and mentally counting up their reckonings 
— "Cohesion would never do — cohesion govemment wouid 
send the country to pieces. You're right, Mr. Netlips, — 
you're right! I^ops must be kep' up!" 

"I don't see no props in goin' to church"' — said Dan 
Ridley, the little working tailor of the village — "I goes 
because I likes Mr. Waiden, but if there was a man in the 
pulpit I didnU like, Pd stop away. There's a deal too 
many wolves in sheep's clothing getting ordained in the 
Service o' the Lord, an' I don't blame Miss Vancourt if so 
be she takes time to find out the sort o' man Mr. Waiden 
is before settin' under him as 'twere. She can say prayers 
an' read 'em too in her own room an' study the Bible all 
right without goin' to church. Many folks as goes to 
church reg'lar are downright mean lyin' raskills — and don't 
never read their Bibles at all. Mebbe they does as much 
härm as what Mr. Netlips calls Cohesion, though I don't 
myself purfess to understand Govemment language, it bein' 
too deep for me." 

Mr. Netlips smiied condescendin^Y, ^lTvä. Tv'^i^^^^ "as^ 
one who should say — "You do weW, ray ^oot 1€^qp«>^ö^^ 
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humble in my presence" — and buried his nose in hiß 
tankard of ale. 

"Mebbe Cohesion's got hold o' my red cow" — said 
the burly farmer, who had spoken before — "For she's as 
ailin' as ever she was, an' if I lose her, I loses a bit 0' my 
livin*. An' that's what I sez an' 'olds by, no church-goin' 
seems to 'elp us in a bit o* trouble, an' it ain't decent er 
Christian like, so it 'pears, to pray to the Almighty for the 
savin' of a cow. I asked Passon Waiden if 'twould be 
right, for the cow's as valuable to me as ever my wife was 
when she was alive, if not more, an' he sez quite pleasant- 
like — *Well no, Mister Thorpe, I think it best not to make 
any sort of special prayer for the poor beast, but just do 
all you can for it, and leave the rest to Providence. A 
cow is worldly goods, you see — and we're not quite justified 
in praying to be allowed to keep our worldly goods/ 
'Ain't we?' I sez — *Is that a fact?' He smiled and said 
it was. So I thanked him and comed away. But Fve 
been thinkin' it over since, an' I sez to mysdf — ef we ain't 
to pray for keepin' an' 'avin' our worldly goods, wot *ave 
we got to pray for?" 

"Oh Mr. Thorpe!" ejaculated Mrs. Buggins, almost 
tearfuUy — "It is not Ms world but the nex^, that we must 
think of! We must pray for our souis!" 

"Well, marm, I ain't got a ^soul* wot I knows on— 
an' as for the next world, if there ain't no cattle farinin' 
there, I reckon I'U be out o' work. Do you count on 
keepin' a bar in the 'eavenly country?" 

A loud guffaw went the round of the room, and Mrs. 
Buggins gasped with horror. 

"Oh, Roger!" she murmured, addressing her portly 
spoüse, who at once toot Mp \)a^& ^t^\aKcÄ« 

^'Yq'j goes too für — you ^o^'&xoo to^'^^x^T^^^^ 
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lie Said severdy — "There ain't no keepin' bars nor farmin' 
carried on in the next world, nor marryin' nor givin' in 
naarriage. We be all as the angds there." 

"A nice angd you'll make too, Mr. Buggins!" said 
Farmer Thorpe, as he sent his tankard to be refilled — 
•*Lordl We won't know youl" 

Again the laugh went round, and Mrs. Buggins pre- 
dpitately retired to her "inner parlour" there to recover 
from the shodk occasioned to her religious feelings by the 
irreverend remarks of her too matter-of-fact customer, 
VJeanwhile Dan Ridley, the tailor, had again reverted to 
the subject of Miss Vancourt 

"There's one thing about her comin* to diurdi," — he 
said — "If so be as she dtW come it 'ud do us all good, 
for she's real pleasant to look at Pve seen her a many 
times in the village." 

"Ah, so have I!" diorussed two or three more men, 

"She's been in to see Adam Frost's diildren an' she 
gave Baby Hippolyta a bag o* sweeties," — said Bainton. 
"An* she's called at the sdioolhouse, but Miss Eden, she 
wom't in an' Susie Prescott saw her, an' Susie was //lai 
Struck that she 'adn't a wurrd to say, so she teils us, an' 
Miss Vancourt she went to old Josey Letherbarrow's straight 
away an' there she stayed iver so long. She ain't called 
at our house yet" 

"Which 'ouse might you be a-meanin', Tummas?" 
queried Farmer Thorpe, with a slow grin — "Your own or 
your measter*s?" 

"When we speaks in the plural we means not one, but 
two," — rejoined Bainton with dignity. "An' when I sez 
'our' I means myself an' Passon, which Miss Vancourt ain't 
as yet left her card on Passon, He went up in a great 
'lury one aftemoon whea he knowed she was out^— Vä, 
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hnowed it, 'cos I told 'im as 'ow Pd seen her gallopin* by 
on that mare of hers which they calls Cleopatra — an' away 
'e run like a March 'are, an' he ups to the Manor and 
down again, an' sez he, langhin' like: *Ive done my dooty 
by the lady' sez he — *rve left my card.' That was three 
days ago, an' there ain't been no retum o' the perliteness 
up to the present " 

Here he broke ofF and began to drink his ale, as a 
small dapper man entered the bar-room with a brisk Step 
and called for "a glass of home-brewed," looking round 
on those assembled with a condescending smile. All of 
them knew him as Jim Bennett, Miss Vancourt's groom. 

"Well, mates ! " he said with a sprightly air of familiarity 
* — "All well and hearty?" 

"As yourself, Mr. Bennett" — replied Roger Buggins, 
acting as spokesman for the rest, and personally serving 
him with the foaming draught he had ordered. "Which 
we likewise trusts your lady is well?" 

"My lady enjoys the best of health, thank you!" said 
Bennett, with polite gravity. And tossing off the Contents 
of his glass, he signified by an eloquent gesture and ac- 
companying wink, that he was "good for another." 

"We was just a-saym' as you come in, Mr. Bennett" 
observed Dan Ridley, "that we'd none of us seen your 
lady at church yet on Sundays. Mebbe she ain't of our 
'persuasion' as they sez, or mebbe she goes into Rivers- 
ford, preferrin' 'Igh Services " 

Bennett smiled a superior smile, and leaning easily 
against the bar, crossed his legs and surveyed the Company 
generally with a compassionate air. 

"I suppose it's quite a business down here, — goin' to 
church, eh?" he queried — "^ott ol ^:r.6l\ssxät!XW<^— only 
bit of fun 70uVe got— heXps \.o Ve^^ >jo>a.^^^Ov 'XS^^'^ 
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the couhtry way, but Lord bless you! — in town we're not 
taJdng any!" 

Bainton looked up, — and Mr. Netlips loosened his collar 
and lifted his head, as though preparing himself for another 
flow of "cohesion" eloquence. Farmer Thorpe tumed his 
bull-neck slowly round, and brought his eyes to bear on 
the Speaker. 

"How d'ye make that out, Mr. Bennett?" he de- 
manded. "Doan't ye sarve the A'mighty same in town as 
in country?'* 

"Not a bit of it!" repHed Bennett airily — "You're a 
long way behind the times, Mr. Thorpe ! — you are indeed, 
beggin' yoiu* pardon for sayin' so! The *best' people have 
given up the Almighty altogether, owing to recent scientific 
discoveries. They've taken to the Almighty Dollar instead 
which no sdence can do away with. And Sundays aren't 
Used any more for church-going, except among the middle- 
class population, — they're just 'Bridge' days with our set 
—Bridge lunches, Bridge suppers, — every Sunday's chock 
füll of engagements to * Bridge,' right through the *season.'" 

"That's Cards, ain't it?" enquired Dan Ridley. 

"Just so! Harmless cards!" rejoined Bennett — "Only 
you can chuck away a few thousands or so on 'em if you 
like!" 

Mr. Netlips here pushed aside his emptied ale-glass 
and raised his fat head unctuously out of his stifif shirt- 
coUar. 

"Arewe to imderstand," — he began ponderously, "that 
Miss Vancourt is addicted to this fashion of procrastinat- 
ing the Lord's Day?" 

Bennett straightened his dapper figure suddenly. 

"Now don't you put yourself oul, Mi. '^^>X\^'5», ^Äi^'^ 
tbat's a gopd feUer!'' he said in sarcasl\c^SV7 ^Qc^3cC\\v^\ßfCÄS* 
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' — "There's no elections going on just at present — when 
there is you can bring your best leg foremost, and rant 
away for all you're worth! My lady don't gamble, if 
that's what you mean, — though she's always with the 
swagger set, and likely so to remain. But you keep up 
your spirits! — your groceries 'ull be paid for all right!— 
she don't run up no bills — so don't ß^ou fear, cards or no 
Cards! And as for procrastinating Üie Lord's Day, what- 
ever that may be, I could name to you the folks what does 
a deal worse than play 'Bridge* on Sundays. And who 
are tAey? Why the clergymen theirselves! And how does 
they do worse? Why by tellin' lies as fast as they can 
stick! They says we're all going to heaven if we're good, 
— and they don't know nothing about it, — and we're all 
going to hell if we're bad, and they don't know nothing 
about tkaf neither! I teil you, as I told you at first, in 
town we've got beyond all that stuff — we're just not taking 
any!" 

He paused, and there was a deep silence, while he 
drank ofF his second glass of ale. The thoughts of every 
man present were apparently too deep for words. 

"You're a smart chap!'' said Bainton at last, breaking 
the mystic spell and rising to take his leave — "An' I don't 
want to argify with ye, for I 'spect you're about right in 
what you sez about Sunday ways in town — but I teil ye 
what, young feller! — you've got to 'ave a deal o' patience 
an' a deal o' pity for they poor starveling sinners wot gits 
boxed up in cities an' never ain't got no room to look at 
the sky, or see the wide fields with all the daisies blowin' 
open to the sun. No wonder they're so took up wi' their 
scinetific muddlins over worms an' microbes an' sich-like, 
as to 'ave forgot what t\ve Akoi^V^ \s» dorn' in the workin' 
o' tiiQ l/niverse, — \>vX ^S1% onx^^ \^^v ^^^ ^^'^ ^Tvi\cK!s.*N&< 
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4 cell wot walks up an' down, up an' down, countin' the 

stones in the wall with scinetific multiplication-like, an' 

'splainin' to their poor lonely selves as how many stx)nes 

makes a Square foot, an' so many Square feet makes a 

Square yard, an' on they goes a-walkin' their mis'able little 

round an' countin' their mis'able little sums, an' all the 

time just outside the prison the flowers is all bloomin' wild 

an' the birds singin' an' the blue sky over it all with God 

smilin' behind it That's 'ow 'tis, Mr. Bennett!" and 

Bainton looked into the lining of his cap as was his wont 

before he put it on his head — "I believe all you say right 

enough an' it don't put me out nohow — I've seen too much 

tf natur to be shook ofF my 'old on the Almighty — for 

there's no worm wot ain't sure of a rose or some kind o' 

flower an' fruit somewhere, though m'appen the poor blind 

thing don't know where to find it It's a case o' leadin' 

on, an' guidin' beyond our knowledge, Mr. Bennett, — an' 

that's wot Fasson Waiden teils us. He don't bother us wi' 

no *hows' nor *whys' nor *wherefores' — he says we can 

feel God with us in our daily work, an' so we can, if we've 

a mind to. Daily work and common things shows Him to 

US, — why look there!" — here he pulled from his pocket a 

small paper bag, and opening it, showed some dry loose 

seed — "There ain't nothin' commoner than that! That's 

pansy seed — a special stock too, — well now, if you didn't 

know how common it is, wouldn't it seem a miracle as 

wonderful as any in the Testymen, that out o' that handful 

o' dust like, the finest flowers of purple an' yellow will 

come? — aye! some o' them two to three inches across, an' 

every petal like velvet an' silk. If so be you don't b'lieve 

in a God, Mr. Bennett, owin' to town opinions, you try the 

gardenin* business! That'll make a man oi ^^^ \ -^IJiÄSk 

sez i£ Adam bad ßtück to the gardemn? \>ui\X!Ä'5»'5» ^ V5&. 
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the taüorin* trade alone we'd have all been in Eden now" 
His eyes twinkled, as glancing round the Company, he saw 
that his words had made an impression and awakened a 
responsive smile — "Good night t'ye!" And touching 
Bennett on the Shoulder in passing, he added: "You come 
an' See me, my lad, when you feds like goin' a bit in the 
scinetific line. Mebbe I can teil ye a few pints wot the 
leamed gentlemen in London don't know. Anyway, a 
little church-goin' under Passon Waiden won't do you no 
'arm, nor your lady neither, if she's what I takes her for, 
which is believin' her to be all good as wimmin goes. An' 
when Passon warms to his work an' teils ye piain as 'ow 
everything's ordained for the best, an' as 'ow every flower's 
a miracle of the Lord, an' every bird's song a bit o* the 
Lord's own special music, it 'eartens ye up an' makes ye 
more 'opeful o' your own poor mis'able seif — it do reely 
now!" 

With another friendly pat on the groom's Shoulder, 
and a cheery smile, Bainton passed out, and lefl the rest 
of the Company in the "Mother Huff" tap-room solemnly 
gazing upon one another. 

"He speaks straight, he do," said Farmer Thorpe. 
"An' he ain't no canter, — ^he's just piain Tummas, an' wot 
he sez he means." 

"Here's to his 'elth, — a game old boy!" said Bennett 
good-humouredly, ordering another glass of ale. "It's quite 
a treat to meet a man like him, and I shan't be above 
owning that he's got a deal of right on his side. But what 
he says ain't Orthodox Church teaching." 

"Mebbe not," said Dan Ridley, "but it's Passon 

Walden's teachin', an' if you ain't 'eard Passon yet, Mister 

Bennett, Pd advise ye to go t^^tä. ^\md.a.v. An* if your 

lady 'ud make up her miad \ö %o \oo V^^^n. l^x ^\^^^ — J' 
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Bennett gave an expressive gesture. 

" She won't go — you may depend on that!" he said. 
**She's had too much of parsons as it is. Why Mrs. Fred 
— that's her American aunt — was regulär pestered with 
'em Coming beggin* of her for their churches and their 
Windows and their schools and their infants and their poor, 
lame, blind, sick of all sorts, as well as for theirselves. 
D'rectly they knew she was a millionaire lady, they 'adn't 
got but one thought — how to get some of the millions out 
of her. There was three secretaries kept wheu we was in 
London, and they'd hardly time for bite nor sup with all 
the work they 'ad, refusin' scores of churches and religious 
folks all together. Miss Maryllia's got a complete scare 0* 
parsons. Whenever she see a shovel-hat coming she just 
flew. When she was in Paris it was the Catholics as 
wanted money — mms, sisters of the poor, priests as 'ad 
been tumed out by the Government, — and what not, — 
and out in America it was the Christian Scientists all the 
time with such a lot of tickets for lectures and fal-lals as 
you never saw, — then came the Spiritooalists with their 
seeances; and altogether the Vancourt family got to look 
on all sorts of religions merely as so many kinds of beggin' 
boxes which if you dropped money into you went straight 
to the Holy-holies, and if you didn't you dropped down 
into the great big D's. No! — I don't think anyone need 
expect to see my lady at church — it's the last place she'd 
ever think of going to." 

This piece of information was received by his hearers 
with profound gravity. No one spoke, and during the un- 
comfortable pause Bennett gave a careless "Good night!" 
— and took his departure. 

"Things is come to a pretty pass in this *ere country," 
then said Mr. Netlips grandiosely, "when the woman who 
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is merely the elevation of the man exhibits in public a l ^ 
conviction to which her Status is unfitted. If the lady who m^ ^ 
now possesses the Manor were under the Submission of a m^^ 
husband, he would naturally assume the control which is 1^ 
govemmentally retaliative and so compel her to indude 
the religious considerations of the minority in her com- 
municative System/* 

Farmer Thorpe looked impressed, but slightly puzzled. 

"You sez fine, Mr. Netlips, — you sez fine," he observed 
respectfuUy. "Not that I altogether understands ye, but 
that's onny my want of book-lamin' and not speUin' through 
the dictionary as I oughter when I was a youngster. How- 
somever I makes bold to guess wot you're drivin' at and 
I dessay you may be right But Pm fair bound to own 
that if it wom't for Mr. Waiden I shouldn't be foimd in 
church o' Sundays neither, but lyin' flat on my back in a 
field wi' my face tumed up to the sun, a-thinkin' of the 
goodness 0' God and hopin' He'd put a hand out to *elp 
make the crops grow as they should do. Only Passon he 
be a rare good man, and he do speak to the 'art of ye 
so wise-like and quiet, and that's why I goes to hear him 
and sez the prayers wot's writ for me to say and does as 
he asks me to do. But if I'd been imfort'nit enough to 
hve in the parish of Badsworth imder that old har Leveson, 
I'd a' put my fist in his jelly face 'fore Pd a' listened to a 
word he had to say! Them's my sentiments, mates!— 
and you can read 'em how you like, Mr. Netlips. God's 
in heaven we know, — but there's onny churches on earth, 
an' we 'as to make sure whether there's men or devils in- 
side of 'em 'fore we goes kneelin' and grubbin' in front of 
'uman idols — Good night t'ye!" 

With these somewhat dis^ointed remarks Farmer Thorpe 
strode out of the tap-room, vtos\Äxi%\<3Ki^^^ \ö\äs. ^^\^ 
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le reached the door. The heavy tramp of his departing 
feet echoed along the outside lane and died away, and 
^oger Buggins, glancing at the sheep-faced dock in the 
bar, opined that it was "near closin* hour." All the Com- 
pany rose and began to take their leave. 

"Church or no church, Miss Vancourt's a real lady!" 
— declared Dan Ridley emphatically — " She may have her 
reasons, an* good ones too, for not attending Service, but 
she ain't no heathen, Pm sartin* snre o' that". 

"You cannot argumentarially be sure of what you do 
not know," — said Mr. Netlips, with a tight smile, button- 
ing on his overcoat — "A heathen is a proscription of thei 
law and cannot enjoy the rights of the conmions." 
Dan stared. 

"There ain't no proscription of the law in stayin' away 
from church," he said. "Nobody's bound to go. Lords 
nor commons can't compel us." 

Mr. Netlips shook his head and frowned darkly, with 
the air of one who could imveil a great mystery if he chose. 
"Compulsion is a legal commimity," he said — "And 
^hile powerless to bring affluence to the Christian con- 
Science, it culminates in the citizenship of the heathen. 
^fiss Vancourt, as her father's daughter, should be repre- 
Sented by the baptised spirit and not by the afflatus of the 
Ungenerate. Good night!" 

Still puckering his brow into lines of mysterious 
Suggestivene^s, the leamed Netlips went his way, Roger 
Buggins gazing after him admiringly. 

"That man's reg'lar lost down 'ere" — he observed — 
**He oughter ha' been in Parliament" 

"Ah, so he ought!" agreed Dan Ridley. "Where's 
there's fog he'd a* made it foggier, and ^\\exe^^ ^Jcvex^'^ \nö 
iinderstandin' he'd sJ ;nade it less undexsVaxids^X'^. \ ^-ax^ 

^^/ (Pffffif Man, /, IT 
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say he*d a' bin Piime Minister in no time— he's just the 
sort They likes a good old muddler for that work — some- 
one as has the knack o' addlin' the people's brains an' 
makin' them see a straight 'line as though 'twere crooked 
It keeps things qniet an' yet worrity-like — first up, then 
down — this way, then that way, an' never nothin' certain, 
but plenty o' big words rantin' round. That's Netlips all 
over, — it's in the shape of his 'ed, — he was bom like it 
I don't like his style myself, — but he'd make a grand 
cab'nit minister." 

"Aye, so he wouldl" acquiesced Buggins, as he drew 
the little red curtains across the Windows of the tap-room 
and extinguished the hanging lamp. "Easy rest ye, Dan!" 

"Same to you, Mr. Buggins 1" responded the tailor 
cheerfully, as he tumed out into the cool sweet dimness 
of the hawthorn-hedged lane in which the "Mother Huff" 
stood. "I make bold to say that church or no church, 
Miss Vancoürt's bein' at her own 'ouse 'uU be a gain an' 
a blessing to the village." 

"Mebbe so," retumed Buggins laconically,-^and dos- 
ing his door he barred it across for the night, while Dan 
Eidley, füll of the half-poetic, half philosophic thoughts 
which the subjects of religion and religious worship fre- 
quently excite in a more or less untutored rustic mind, 
trudged slowly homeward. 

During these days, Maryllia herseif, unconscious of the 
remarks pa^sed upon her as the lady of the Manor by her 
village neighbours, had not been idle, nor had she suffered 
much from depression of spirits, though, sodally speaking, 
she was having what she privately considered in her own 
mind "rather a duU time." To begin with, everybody in 
the neighbourhooi that -was anybody \xv^iÄ weigjibourhood, 
iad called upon her, — and v\vft ^xjJac^^ Q^^xy.x-^^^Ss.'^^ 
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great hall was littered with a snowy array of variousljr 
shaped bits of pasteboard, bearing names small and gteatv 
— names of old county families, — names of new mushrooni 
gentry, — names of clergymen and their wives in profusion, 
and one or two modest cards with the piain "Äfr." of the 
only young bachelors anywhere near for fifleen miles round. 
Nearly every man had a wife — "Such a pity!" commented 
Maryllia, when noting the fact— "One can never ask any 
of them to dinner without their dragons!" Most of the 
callers had paid their "duty visits" at a time of the afler- 
Qoon when she was always out, — roaming over her own 
i¥Oods and fields, and "taking stock," as she said, of her 
9wn possessions, — but on one or two occasions she had 
been caught "in," and this was the case when Sir Morton 
Pippitt, accompanied by his daughter Tabitha, Mr. Julian 
Adderley, and Mr. Marius Longford were announced just 
at the apt and fitting hour of "five-o'clock teä." Rising 
from the chair where she had negligently thrown herseif 
to read for a quiet half hour, she set aside her book, and 
received those important personages with the careless ease 
and amiable indifference which was a "manner familiär'* 
to her, and which invariably succeeded in making less 
graceful persons than she feel wretchedly awkward and 
unhappy about the management of their hands and feet 
With a smiling upward and downward glance, she mastered 
Sir Morton Pippitt's "striking and jovial personality," — his 
stiffly-carried upright form, large lower ehest, close-shaven 
red face, and pleasantly dean white hair, — "The very 
picture of a Bone-Melter" — she thought — "He looks as if 
he had been boiled all over himself — quite a nice well*- 
washed old man," — her observänt eyes flashed over Üxt 
attenuated form of Julian Adderley with a sparkle of 
huipour, — she noticed the careful carelessness of hi^ aXtssÄ^ 

VI* 
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the artistic "set** of his ruddy locks, the eccentric cut of 
bis trouserSy and the, to himself, peculiar knot of his tie. 
"The poor thing wants to be something out of the common 
and cant quite manage it," she mentally dedded, while 
she viewed with extreme disfavour the feline elegance af- 
fected by Mr. Marius Longford, and the sleek smile, prac- 
tised by him "for women only/' with which he blandly 
admitted her existence. To Miss Tabitha Pippitt she 
offered a chair of capadous dimensions, amply provided 
with large down cushions, inviting her to sit down in it 
with a gentleness whidi implied kindly consideration for 
her years and for the fatigue she might possibly experience 
as a result of the drive over from Badsworth Hall,— 
whereat the severe spinster's dironically red nose reddened 
more visibly, and between her thin lips she sharply enun- 
dated her preference for "a higher seat, — no cushions, 
thank you!" Thereupon she selected the "higher seat*' 
for herseif, in the shape of an old-fashioned music-stool, 
without bade or arm-rest, and sat stiffly upon it like a 
draper's dothed dummy put up in a window for public 
inspection. Maryllia smiled, — she knew that kind of wo- 
man well; — and paying only the most casual attention to 
her for the rest of the time, retumed to her own place by 
the open Windows and began to dispense the tea, while 
Sir Morton Pippitt opened conversation by feigning to re- 
call having met her at a Foreign Office reception some 
two or three years back. He was not altogether in the 
best of humours, the sight of his recently dismissed butler, 
Primmins, having upset his nerves. He knew how servants 
^'talked." Who could teil what Primmins might not say 
in bis new Situation at Abbot's Manor, of his former ex- 
pen'ences at Badswortli HaüXl ktA ^o *^ \?^& ^«^ a. some- 
what ieated countenanct ticvax ^\s: :\illox\ßpcL ^\äk»^^>ä'^nä 
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allude to a former acquaintance with his hostess at a For- 
eign Office function. 

"Oh no, I don't think so," said Maryllia, lazily drop- 
ping Iximps of sugar into the tea-cups. "Do you take 
sugar? I ought to ask, I know, — such a number of men 
have the gout nowadays, and they take saccharine. I 
haven't any saccharine, — so sorry! You do like sugar, 
Mr. Adderley? How nice of you!" And she smiled. 
"None for you, Mr. Longford? I thought not You, Miss 
Pippitt? No! Everybody eise, yes? Trat's all rightl 
The Foreign Office? I think not, Sir Morton, — I gave up 
going there long ago when I was quite young. My aimt^ 
Mrs. Fred Vancourt, alwa)rs went — you must have met her 
and taken her for me. I always hated a Foreign Office 
*crush.* Such big receptions bore one terribly — you never 
see anybody you really want to know, and tiie Prime 
Minister always looks tired to death. His face is a study 
in several agonies. Two or three years ago? Oh no, — 
I don't think I was in London at that time. And you 
were there, were you? Really!" 

She handed a cup of tea with a bewitching smile and 
a "Will you kindly pass it?" to Julian Adderley, who so 
impetuously accepted the task she imposed upon him of 
acting as general waiter to the Company, that in hastening 
towards her he caught his foot in the trailing laces of her 
gown and nearly feil over the tea-tray. 

"A thousand pardons!" he murmured, righting himself 
with an efFort "So dumsy of me!" 

"Don*t mention it!" said Maryllia, placidly. "Will you 
hand bread-and-butter to Miss Pippitt Do you take hot 
cake, Sir Morton?" 

Sir Morton's face had become considerably redder 
during this interval, and, as he spread his handtetcfeis;! 
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out on one knee to receive the possible dribblings of tea 
from the cup he had begun to sip at somewhat noisily, 
he looked as he certainly feit, rather at a loss what next 
to say. He was not long in this State of indedsion how- 
ever, for a bright idea occurred to him, causing a smile 
to spread among his loose cheek-wrinkles. 

"Pm sorry my friend the Duke of Lumpton has left 
xne," he said with unctuous pomp. "He would have beea 
delighted — er — delighted to call with me to-day^ " 

"Who is he?" enquired Maryllia, languidly. 

Again Sir Morton reddened, but managed to conceal 
liis discomfiture in a fat laugh. 

"Well, my dear lady, he is Lumpton! — that is enough 
for him, and for most people " 

"Really? — Oh — well — of course! — I suppose so!" in- 
terrupted Maryllia, with an expressive smile, which caused 
Miss Tabitha's angular form, perched as it was on the 
high music-stool, to quiver with spite, and moved Miss 
Tabitha's neatly gloved fingers to clench like a cat's claws 
in their kid sheaths with an insane desire to Scratch the 
fair face on which that smile was reflected. 

"He is a charming fellow, the Duke — charming— 
charming!" went on Sir Morton, unconscious of the com- 
plex workings of thought in his elderly daughter's addu- 
lated brain. "And his great *chum,' Lord Mawdenham, 
has also been staying with us — but they left Badsworth 
yesterday, Pm sorry to say. They travelled up to London 
with Lady Elizabeth Messing, who paid us a visit of two 
or three days " 

"Lady Elizabeth Messing!" echoed Maryllia, with a 
sudden ripple of laughter. "Dear me! Did you have her 
staying with you? Ho^ \ei7 xC\c^ ci^ ^qmI She is such 
ß terrorl" . 
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Mr. Marius Longford stroked one of his pussy-cat 
whiskers thoughtfully, and put in his word. 

"Lady Elizabeth spoke of you, Miss Vancourt, several 
ümes" — he said — "In fact" — and he smiled — "she had a 
good deal to sayl She remembers meeting you in Paris, 
and — if I mistake not — also at Homburg on one occasion. 
She was surprised to hear you were coming to Uve in this 
dull country place— she said it would never suit you at all 
-~you were altogether too brilliant — er — " — he bowed — 
"and er — channing." This complimentary phrase was 
spoken with the air of a beneficent paterfamilias giving a 
:hild a bon-bon. 

MaryUia's glance swept over him carelessly. 

"Much obliged to her, Pm sure!" she said. "I can 
^[uite imagine the anxiety she feit conceming me! So 
jood of her! Is she a great friend of yours?" 

Mr. Longford looked slightly disconcerted. 

"Well no," he repUed, "I have only during these last 
few days — through Sir Morton — had the pleasure of her 
icquaintance " 

"Mr. Longford is not a *society' man!" said Sir Morton, 
svith a chuckle. "He Uves on the heights of Pamassus — 
and looks down with scom on the browsing sheep in the 
Valleys below! He is a great author." 

"Indeed!" and Maryllia raised her delicately arched 
eyebrows with a faint movement of polite surprise. "But 
all authors are great nowadays, aren't they? There are 
no little ones left." 

"Oh yes indeed and alas, there arel" exclaimed Julian 
Adderley, flourishing his emptied tea-cup in the air before 
setting it back in its saucer and depositing the whole on 
a table before him. "I am one of them, Misß» "^^xäss^sSK 
Pray be merciful to mel" 
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The absurd attitude of appeal he assumed moved 
Maryllia to a laugh. 

"Well, when you look like that I guess I will!" she 
Said playfully, not without a sense of liking for the quaint 
human creature who so willingly made himself ridiculous 
without being consdous of it "What is your line in the 
small way?" 

"Verse!" he replied, with tragic emphasis. "Verse 
which nobody reads — verse which nobody wants — verse 
which whenever it struggles into pubhcation, my enidite 
friend here, Mr. Longford, batters into pulp with a sledge- 
hammer review of half-a-dozen lines in the heavier magazines. 
Verse, my dear Miss Vancourt! — verse written to please 
myself, though its results do not feed myself. But what 
matter! I am happy! This village of St Rest, for example, 
has exercised a spell of enchantment over me. It has 
soothed my soul. So much so, that I have taken a cot- 
tage in a wood — how melodious that sounds! — at the mo- 
dest rent of a pound a week. That much I can afford,— 
that much I will risk — and on the air, the water, the nuts, 
the berries, the fruits, the flowers, I will live like a primseval 
man, and let the baser world go by!" He ran his fingers 
through his long hair. "It will be an experience! So 
new — so fresh!" 

Miss Tabitha sniffed sarcastically, and gave a short, 
hard laugh. 

"I hope you'll enjoy yourself!" she said tartly. "But 
you'll soon tire. I told you at once when you said you 
had decided to spend the summer in this neighbourhood 
that you'd regret it You'll find it very dull." 

"Oh, I don't think he will!" murmured Maryllia 
graciously. "He will be Ym\m^ ^o^Xrj ^ ^^ \kcÄ^ you 
$^e! Besides, with you anöi Su UotVi^v ^% ^äv^^\k^ 
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how can he feel dull? Won't you have some more 
tea?" 

"No thank you!" and Miss Pippitt tose. "Father, we 
must be going. You have not yet explained to Miss Van- 
court the object of our visit" 

"True, true!" and Sir Morton got out of his chair with 
some difficulty. "Time flies fast in such fasdnating Com- 
pany!" and he smiled beamingly. "We came, my dear 
ady, to ask you to dine with us on Thursday next at Bads- 
vorth Hall." No words could convey the pomposity which 
>ir Morton managed to infuse into this simple sentence. 
To dine at Badsworth was, or ought to be, according to 
lis idea, the utmost height of human bliss and ambition. 
*We will invite some of our most distinguished neighbours 
o meet you, — there are a few of the old stock lefl — " 
liis as if he were of the "old stock" himself, — "I knew 
»rour father — poor fellow ! — and of course I remember see- 
ng you as a child, though you don't remember me — ha- 
!ia! — but I shall be delighted to welcome you under my 
roof " 

"Thanks so much!" said Maryllia, demurely. "But 
please let it be for another time, will you? I haven't a 
Single evening disengaged between this and the end of 
fune! So sorry! TU come over to tea some day, with 
pleasuret I know Badsworth. Dear old place! — quite 
famous too, once in the bygone days — almost as famous 
as Abbot's Manor itself. "Let me see!" and she looked 
ap at the ceüing musingly — "There was a Badsworth who 
fought against the Commonwealth, — and there was an- 
other who was Prime Minister or something of that kind, 
— then there was a Sir Thomas Badsworth who wrote 
books — and anoiher who did some 'wouÄerfxsN. ^^xtä.^ ^sst 
ü'n^ Jam^$ the First — yes, and Xii^x^ ^^"^^ ^^"^oft \w^ 
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women in the family too — I suppose their portraits arö I 
all there? — Yes — I thought so!" — this as Sir Morton 
nodded a blandly possessive affirmative. "How things 
change, don't they? Poor old Badsworth! So fminy to 
think you live there! Oh yes! 1*11 come over — certainly 
ril come over, — some day!" 

Thus murmming polite platitudes Maryllia bade her 
visitors adieu. Sir Morton conquered an indination to 
gasp for breath and say "Damn!" at the yomig lady's 
careless refusal of his invitation to dinner, — Miss Tabitha 
secretly rejoiced. 

"Pm sure I don't want her at Badsworth," she said 
within herseif, viciously. "Nasty little insolent conceited 
thing! I believe her hair is dyed, and her complexion 
put on. A regulär play-actress!" 

Unconscious of the spinster's amiable thoughts, Ma- 
ryllia was holding out a band to her. 

" Gooä'hyeV she said. "So kind of you to come and 
see me! Pm sure you think I must be lonely here. But 
I'm not, really! I don't think I ever shall be, — because 
as soon as I have got the house quite in order, I am going 
to ask a great many friends to stay with me in tum. 
They will enjoy seeing the old place, and coimtry air is 
such a ;boon to London people! Good-bye!" — and here 
she tumed to Marius Longford — "Pm afraid I haven't 
read any of your books! — anyway I expect they would be 
too deep for me. Wouldn't they?" 

"Lord Roxmouth has been good enough to express 
his liking for my poor efforts," he replied, with a slight 
covert smile. "I believe you know him?" 

"Oh quite well — quite too well!" said Maryllia, with- 
out any discomposure. "But 'w'\v2l\.\ä>&äs» 1 ^bways detest 
Unfortunatey isn't it? So 1 ii^u^x»:^. ^n^tv tY> \ö ^^«^^^^m 
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Vorks! Yöu, Mr. Adderley," — and she laughingly looked 
up at that genüeman who, hat in hand, was pensively 
drcx)ping in a farewell attitude before her, — "you are 
going to stop here all summer, aren't you? And in a 
cottagel How delightful! Anywhere near the Manor?" 

"I am not so happy as to have found a domicile on 
ihis side Edenl" murmured Adderley, with a languishing 
look. "My humble hut is set some distance apart, — about 
a mile beyond the rectory." 

"Then your best neighbour will be the Parson," said 
Maryllia, gaily. "So improving to your morals!" 

"Possibly — possibly!" assented Adderley. "Mr. Wai- 
den is not exactly like other parsons, — there is something 
wonderfully attractive about him " 

"Something wonderfully conceited and unbearable you 
meanl" snapped out Sir Morton. "Come, come! — we 
must be off! The horses are at the door, — can't keep 
them Standing! Miss Vancourt doesn't want to hear any- 
thing about the Parson. She'U find him out soon enough 
for herseif. He's an upstart, my dear lady — take my 
word for it! — a pretentious University prig and upstart! 
You'U never meet him at Badsworth! — ha-ha-ha! Never! 
Sorry you can't dine on Thursday. Never mind, never 
mind! Another time! Good-byel" 

"Good-bye!" and with a slight further exchange of 
salutations Maryllia found herseif relieved of her visitors. 
Of all the four, Adderley alone looked back with a half- 
appealing smile, and received aji encouraging little nod 
for his pains — a nod which said "Yes — you can come 
again if you like!" The wheels of the Pippitt equipage 
crunqhed heavily down the drive, and as the grating 
sound died away, dear on the quiet air came the soft 
slow chime of the church-bells ringing. It was near svisar 
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set — and Waiden sometimes held a short simple Service of 
evening prayer at that hour. Leaning against the open 
window Maryllia listened. 

"How pretty it is!" she said. "It must be the near- 
ness of the river that makes the tone of the bells so soft 
and mellow! Oh, what an insufferable old snob that 
Pippitt is! And what a precious crew of 'friends' he 
boasts of 1 Lumpton, who, when he was a few years 
younger, danced the skirt-dance in women's clothes for 
forty pounds a night at a New York restaurant! — Mawden- 
ham, who pawned all his mother's jewels to pay his losses 
at * Bridge' — and Lady Elizabeth [Messing, who is such 
an abandoned old creature that her own married daughters 
won't know her! Oh dear! And I beUeve the Knighted 
Bone-Boiler thinks they are quite good style 1 That literary 
man, Longford, was a most unprepossessing looking object, 
— a friend of Roxmouth's too, which makes him all the 
more unpleasant. And of course he will at once write off 
and say he has seen me. And then — and then — dear me! 
I wonder where Sir Morton picks these queer people up! 
He doesn't like the Parson here evidently — *a pretentious 
University prig and upstart' — what a strong way of putting 
it! — vefy strong for such a dean-looking old man. *A 
pretentious University prig and upstart' are you, Mr. 
Waiden!" Here, smihng to herseif, she moved out into 
the garden and called her dog to her side. "Do you hear 
that, Plato? Our next-door neighbour is a prig as well 
as a parson! — isn't it dreadful!" Plato looked up at her 
with great loving brown eyes and wagged his plumy tail. 
"I believe he is, — and yet — yet all the same, I think — 
yesl — I think, as soon as a convenient opportunity presents 
jtsel^ rU 4$k him to (iinnet\'* 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

The next day Maryllia was up betimes, and directly 
aller breakfast she sent for Mrs. Spnice. That good lady, 
moved by the summons into sudden trepidation, lest some 
duty had been forgotten, or some clause of the household 
**rules and regulations" left unfulfilled, hastened to the 
** inner" library, a small octagonal room communicating 
"with the larger apartment, and there found her mistress 
sitting on a low stool, with her lap füll of visiting-cards 
which she was busily sorting. 

"Spruce!" and she looked up from her occupation 
with a mock tragic air — "Pm dull! Positively D U double 
LI DULL!" 

Mrs. Spruce stared — but merely said: 

"Lor, miss!" and folded her hands on her apron, 
awaiting the next word. 

"Pm dull, dull, dull!" repeated Maryllia, springing up 
and tossing all the cards into a wide wicker basket near 
at band. "I don't know what to do with myself, Spruce! 
Pve got nobody to talk to, nobody to play with, nobody 
to sing to, nobody to amuse me at all, at all! Pve seen 
everything inside and outside the Manor, — Pve visited the 
church, — I know the village — Pve talked to dear old 
Josey Letherbarrow tili he must be just tired of me, — he's 
certainly the deverest man in the place, — and yesterday 
the Pippitts came and fiüished me. I'm done! I throw 
up the sponge! — that's slang, Spruce! There's nobody to 
see, nowhere to go, nothing to do. It's awful! *The time 
is out of Joint O cursöd spite!' That's Hamlet Some- 
thing must kappen, Spruce!" — and Yiete ^e ^TiÄCxi^fö^i. -^ 
playM pa^-seul ^round the cid 1[iou^^Vä^'^^x. ^^'\^CÄ^'^\ 
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Isn't that pretty? Don't look so astonishedl — you*ll see 
ever so much worse than that by-and-by! Pm going to 
have Company. I am, really! I shall fill the house! Get 
all the beds aired, and all the bedrooms swept out I 
shall ask heaps of people, — all the baddest, maddest folb 
I can find! I want to be bad and mad myself. There's 
nobody bad or mad enough to keep me going down here. 
Look at these!" And she raked among the visiting-cards 
and selected a few. "Listen! — 'Miss Ittlethwaite, Miss 
Agnes Ittlethwaite, Miss Barbara Ittlethwaite, Miss Chris- 
tina Ittlethwaite, Ittlethwaite Park.' It makes my tongue 
all rough and funny to read their names! TheyVe called, 
—and I suppose I shall have to call back, but I dont 
want tOi What's the good? Pm sure I shall never get 
on with Ittlethwaites, — we shall never, never agree! Do 
you know them, Spruce? Who ar^ they?" 

Mrs. Spruce drew a long breath, roUed up her eyes, 
and began: 

"Which the Misses Ittlethwaite is a county fam'ly, 
miss, livin' some seven or eight miles from here as proud 
as proud, owin' to their forebears 'avin' swom death on 
Magnum Chartus for servin' of King John— -an* Miss 
Ittlethwaite proper, she be gettin* on in years but she's a 
great huntin' lady, an' come November is allus to be seen 
foUerin' the 'ounds, stickin' to the saddle wonderful for 'er 
size an' time o* life, an' Miss Barbara, she doos a lot 0' 
sick visitin', an' Bible readin', not 'ere, for our people 
won't stand it, an' Passon Waiden ain't great on breakin' 
into private 'ouses without owners' consents for Bible 
readin', but she, she's 'Igh, an' tramps into Riversford near 
every day which the carrier's cart brings 'er 'ome to 'er 
own place they 'ävin' gven w^ ^YercA.^^ ^-^rav* to spe- 
k/lation m railways, au* Mi%% U^.^tv^ ^^ ^^-i^^ Vy^^ 
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ivith 'er needle, an' makes altar dothes an' vestis for Mr. 
Francis Anthony, the 'Igh Church clergyman at Rivers- 
ford, he not bein' married, though myself I should say 
there wom't no diance for 'er, bein' frightful skinny an' a 
bit off in 'er looks — an' Miss Christina she do still play 
at bein' a baby like, she's the youngest, an' over forty, 
yet quite a giddy in 'er way wearin' ribbins round 'er 
waist, an' if 'twam't for 'er cheeks droppiri' ia long like, 
she wouldn't look so bad, but they're aÜ t^at proud " 

"That'll do, Spruce, that'll do!" cried Maryllia, putting 
her hands to her ears. "No more Ittlethwaites, please, 
for the present! Sufficient for the day is the Magnum 
Chartus thereofi Who comes here?" and she read from 
another card, — " *Mrs. Mordaunt Appleby.' Also a smaller 
label which says *Mr. Mordaunt Appleby I' More coünty 
family pride or what?" 

"Oh lor no, miss, Mordaunt Appleby's only the brewer 
of Riversford," — said Mrs. Spruce, casually. "He's got 
the biggest 'ouse in the town, but people remembers 'im 
when he was a very shabby lot indeed, — an awful shabby 
lot He ain't nobody, miss — he's just got a bit o' money 
which makes the commoner sort wag tails for 'im, büt 
it's like his cheek to call *ere at alL Sir Morton Pippitt, 
bein' in the bone-meltin' line, 'as 'im up to dine now an* 
agin, just to keep in with 'im like, for he's a nasty temper 
an' his wife's got the longest and spitefullest tongue in all 
the neighbourhood Bnt you needn't take up wi' them, 
miss — they ain't in your line, — which some brewers is 
gentlemen, an' Appleby ain't — your Pa wouldn't never 
know Aü Pa." 

"Then that's settled!" said Maryllia, with a sigh of 
relief — "Depart, Mordaunt Applebys m\ö ^<^ \sn5ö^ <^^ 
forgotten caZ/ers/"— ^nd she tos^ed \)^^ cw^^ ^^^^ — 
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"Here are the Pippitt names, — I shall remember ikem aB 
right — Pippitt and Ittlethwaite have a tendenqr to raise 
blisters of memoiy on the brain. What is this neat look- 
ing little bit of pasteboard — *The Rev. John Waldea.' 
Yes! — ke called two or three dajrs ago when I was out" 

Mrs. Spruce sniffed a snifif of meaning, but said no- 
thing. "Pve not been to church yet," went on Maryllia 
meditatively. ''I daresay he thinks me quite a dreadful 
person. But I hate going to church, — if s so stupid — so 
boresome — and oh! — such a waste of time!" 

Mrs. Spruce still hdd her peace. Maryllia gave her 
a Httle side-glance and noted a certain wistfulness and 
wonder in the rosy, wrinkled face which was not without 
its own pathos. 

**I suppose everybody about here goes to church at 
least once on Sunda)rs" — pursued Maryllia — "Don'tthey?" 

"Them as likes Mr. Waiden goes" — answered Mrs. 
Spruce promptly — "Them as don% stops away. Sir Morton 
Pippitt used allus to attend 'ere reg'Ier when the buildin' 
was nowt but min, an' 'e 'ad a tin roof put over it, — 'e 
was that proud o' the tin roof you'd a' thought 'twas made 
o' pure gold, an' he was just wild when Mr. Waiden 
pulled it all off an' built up the walls an' roof again as 
they should be all at 'is own expense, an' he went away 
firom the place for sheer spite like, an' stayed abroad a 
whole year, an' when 'e come back again 'e never wouldn't 
go nigh it, an' now 'e attends Service at Badsworth Church, 
— Badsworth Barn me calls it, — for 'tain't nowt but a bam 
which Mr. Leveson keeps 'Igh as 'Igh with a bit o* tinsel 
an' six candles, though it's the mis-ablest place ye ever 
set eyes on, an' 'e do look a caution 'isself with what 'e 
calls a vestiment 'angin' down over 'is back, which is a 
back as fat as porpuses, the Lord forgive me {dt sayin' it, 
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)ut Sir Morton 'e be that set against Mr. Waiden he'U 
ather say 'is prayers in a pig-stye with a pig for the 
oinister than in our churdi, since it's been all restored 
in' conskrated — then, as I told you just now, miss, the 
ttlethwaites goes to Riversford where they gits opratick 
nusic with the *Lord be mercifnl to us mis'able sinners' 
—an' percessions with candles, — so our church is mostly 
iUed wi' the village folks, farmer bodies an' sich-like,- — 
here ain't no grand people what comes, though we don't 
oiss 'em, for Passon 'e don't let us want for nothin' an' 
irhen there's a man out o' work, or a woman sick, or a 
:hild what's pulin' a bit, an' ricketty, he's allus ready to 
elp, with all 'e 'as an' welcome, pa)rin' doctors' fees often, 
—an' takin' all the mediane bills on 'isself besides. Ah, 
e's a rare good sort is Passon Waiden, an' so you'd say 
rerself, miss, if ever you took on your mind to go and 
lear 'im preach, an' studied 'is ways for a bit as 'twere 
m* asked 'bout 'im in the village, for 'e's fair an' open as 
the day an' ain't got no sly sneaky tricks in 'im, — he's 
just a man, an' a good one — an* that's as rare a thing to 
find in this world as a di'mond in a wash-tub, an' makin' 
so bold, miss, if you'd onny go to church next Sunday " 

Maryllia interrupted her by a little gesture. 

"I can't, Spruce!" she said, but with great gentleness. 
"I know it's the right and proper thing for me to do in 
the country if I wish to stand well with my neighbours,— • 
but I can't! I' don't believe in it, — and I won't pretend 
that I believe." 

Poor Mrs. Spruce feit a sudden choking in her throat, 
md her motherly face grew red and pale by tums. Miss 
MLaryllia, — the old Squire's daughter, was — what? A 
leathen?— an unbeliever — an atheist? Oh surely it was 
10t possible— ^it could not bei — §he would not accept th^ 

Cod'i Good Man, /# \'^ 
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idea that a creature so dainty and pretty, so fair and win- ly- 
some, could be cast adrift on the darkness of life without g ^ 
any txust in the saving grace of the Christian Faitli 
Limited as were Mrs. Spruce's powers of intelligence, she h 
was conscious enough that there would be something sweet | j 
änd strong lost out of the world, which nothing could re- 
place, were the message of Christ withdrawn from it The 
perplexity of her thoughts was reflected on her countenance 
and Maryllia, watching her, smiled a little sadly. 

"You mustn't think I don't believe in God, Spruce" 
— she Said slowly — "I do. But I can't agree with all the 
churches teach about Him. They make Him out to be a 
cruel, jealous and revengeful Being " 

"Mr. Waiden don% — " put in Mrs. Spruce quickly. 

"And I like to think of Him as all love and pity and 
goodness," went on Maryllia, not heeding her, "and I 
don't say prayers, because I think He knows what is best 
for me without my asking. Do you understand? So it's 
really no use my going to church, unless just out of curio- 
sity — and perhaps I will some day do that, — Pll see about 
it! But I must know Mr. Waiden a little better first,— I 
must find out for myself what kind of a man he is, before 
I make up my mind to endure such a mart)nrdom as listen- 
ing to a sermon ! I simply loathe sermons. I suppose I 
must have had too many of them when I was a child. 
Surdy you remember, Spruce, that I used to be taken into 
Riversford to church?" — Mrs. Spruce nodded emphatically 
in the affirmative — "Yes! — because when father was alive 
the church here was only a min. And I used to go to 
sleep over the sermons always — and once I feil off my seat 
and had to be carried out It was dreadfull Now Uncle 
Fred never went to cYvMich, — ^ivöt ^Mwt Emily. So Pve 
gujte got out of \ix% Nvay o^ g^^viv^— ^^^^^ \^ -otrj t^-so 
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about it in Paris or London, you see. But perhaps 
and hear Mr. Waiden preach — ^just once — and TU 
u then what I think about it. TU put his card on 
intelpiece to remind me!" And she suited the action 
word, Mrs. Spruce gazing at her in a kind of mild 
LCtion. It seemed such a very odd thing to stick 
lergyman's card as a reminder to go to church "just 
some Sunday! Meanwhile Maryllia continued, — 
Spruce, you must begin to be busy! You must 
e the Manor for the reception of all sorts of people, 
md great I feel that the time has come for *com- 
companyl' And in the first place Pm going to send 
ely Boume, — she's my pet 'genius' — and I'm paying 
•st of her musical education in Paris. She's an 
— like me, — she's all alone in the world — like me; 
we're devoted to each other. She's only a child — 
er fourteen — but she's simply a wonder! — the most 
rful musical wonder in the world! — and she has a 
ly marvellous voice. Her master Gigue says that 
»he is sixteen she will have emperors at her feetl 
ors! There are only a few, — but they'U all be grovel- 
the dust before her! You must prepare some pretty 
for her, Spruce, those two at the top of the house 
ok right over the lawn and woods — and make every- 
is cosy as you can. I'll put the finishing touches. 
must send to London for a grand piano. There's 
le dear old spinet in the drawing-room, — it's sweet 
; to, and Cicely will love it, — but she must have a 
s * grand' as well. I shall wire to her to-day, — I 
she'll come at once. She will arrive direct from 
-let me seel" — and she paused meditatively — "when 
? arrive? This is Friday, — yes\ — ^pio\iafeVj ^<t ^^ 
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arrive here Sunday or Monday moming. So you can get 
everything ready." 

"Very well, miss," and Mrs. Spruce, with the usual 
regulation "dip" of respectful Submission to her mistress 
was about to withdraw, when Maryllia called her back and 
handed over to her care the wicker basket füll of visiting- 
cards. 

"Put them all by" — she said — "When Cicely comes 
we'll go through them carefully together, and discuss what 
to eaty drink and avoid. Till then, I shall blush unseen, 
wasting my sweetness on the desert air. Time enough 
and to spare for making the acquaihtance of the *county.' 
Who was it that said: *Never know your neighbours?* I 
forget, — but he was a wise man anyway!" 

Mrs. Spruce "dipped" a second time in silence, and 
was then allowed to depart on her various household 
duties. The good woman's thoughts were somewhat 
chaotically jumbled, and most fervently did she long to 
send for "Passon," her trusted adviser and chief consoler, 
or eise go to him herseif and ask him what he thought 
conceming the non-church-going tendencies of her mistress. 
Was she altogether a lost sheep? Was there no hope for 
her entrance into the heavenly fold? 

"Which I can't and won't believe she*s wicked" — said 
Mrs. Spruce to herseif — "With that sweet childie face an' 
eyes she couldn't be! M'appen 'tis bad example, — *er 
'Merican aunt 'avin no religion as 'twere, an' 'er unde Mr. 
Frederick was never no great shakes in 'is young days if 
all the truth was told. Well, welll The Lord 'E knows 
'Is own, an' my 'pinion is He ain't a-goin' to do without 
Miss Maryllia, for it's allus *tum again, tum again, why 
vnll 'ee die* sort of tlun^ mMk 'öim, ^. He don't give out 
ia 'Js patience. I'm g\a4 sYie's ^ckc Xö'^n^^.ItsrxAx,^'^ 
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Vfith *er, — that'll do 'er good and 'earten 'er up — an' 

mebbe the friend '11 want to go to churdi, an' Miss Maryllia 

'uU go with 'er, an' once they listens to Passon 'twill be 

all right, for 'is voice do draw you up into a littie bit o' 

heaven somehow, whether ye likes it or not, an' if Miss 

Maryllia once 'ears 'im, she'll be wantin' to 'ear 'im again 

—so it's best to leave it all in the Lord's 'ands which 

öiakes the hüls straight an' the Valleys crooked an' knows 

ivhat'S'good for both man and beast Miss Maryllia ain't 

goin' to miss the Way, the Tnith an' the Life — Fm sartin 

Sure o' that" 

Thus Mrs. Spruce gravely cogitated, while Maryllia 

herseif, unaware of the manner in which her immortal 

destinies were being debated by the old housekeeper, put 

on her hat, and ran gaily across the lawn, her great dog 

bounding at her side, making for the usual short-cut across 

the fields to the village. Arrived there she went straight 

to the post-office, a curious littie lop-sided half-timbered 

cottage with a projecting window, wherein, through the 

dusty close-latticed panes could be spied various stränge 

edibles, such as jars of acidulated drops, tofFee, pepper- 

mint balls, and barley-sugar — likewise one or two stray 

oranges, some musty-looking cakes, a handful or so of 

old nuts, and slabs of chocolate protruding from shining 

wrappers of tin-foil, — while a flagrant label of somebody's 

♦'Choice Tea" was suspended over the whole coUection, 

like a flag of triumph. The owner of this interesting stock- 

in-trade and the postmistress of St Rest, was a quaint- 

looking httle woman, very rosy, very round, very important 

in her manner, very brisk and bright with her eyes, but 

very slow with her fingers. 

"Which I gets the rheumatiz so bad m la^ 'yimXs»;' ^^ 
was wont to ssiy, ''that I often wond^t^ 'o^ ^ \ää?^'^ 
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postage-stamps from telegram-forms an' register paperSiM! 
from money-orders, an' if you does them things wroDglaai 
Gove'nment never forgives ye!" l^ec 

"Ah, you* II never get into no trouble with Gove'nment, |ffi 
Missis Tapple," her gossips were wont to assure her, 
"for you be as ezack as ezack!" 

A compliment which Mrs. Tapple accepted without Ifci 
demur, feeling it to be no more than her just due. She \a 
was, however, in spite of her "ezack" methods, always a ISg 
little worried when anything out of the ordinary occunred, Ib 
and she began to feel slightly flustered directly she saw Jün 
Maryllia Swing open her garden gate. She had alreadyi 
during the last few days, been at some trouble to decipher ^ 
various telegrams which the lady of the Manor had sent 
down by Primmins for immediate despatch, such as one 
to a certain Lord Roxmouth which had run as follows:— 
"No time to reply to your letter. In love with pigs and 
poultry." 

"It is *pigs and poultry,* ain't it?" she had asked 
anxiously of Primmins, after studying the message for a 
considerable time through her spectades. And Primmins, 
gravely studying it too, had replied: — 

"It is undoubtedly *pigs and poultry.*" 

"And it is *in love' you think?" pursued Mrs. Tapple, 
with perplexity furrowing her brow. 

"It is certainly *in love'" — rejoined Primmins, and the 
faintest Suggestion of a wink affected his left eyelid. 

Thereupon the telegram was "sent through" to Rivers- 
ford on its way to London, though not without serious mis- 
givings in Mrs. Tapple's mind as to whether it might not 
be retumed with a "Gove'nment" query as to its correct- 
ness. And now, when. M-ar^^^^. \vg.x^^i ^t&rx^^ ^Jä ofiice, 
and Said smilingly— "Good moxtCm^\ ^q«nr. "ssä^v^n^^- 
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ram-forms, please!" Mrs. Tapple feit that the hour was 
ome when her powers of intelligence were about to be 
:ied to the utmost; and she accordingly began to ex- 
erience vague qualms of uneasiness. 

Foreign telegram-forms, miss? Is it for Ameriky?" 
Oh no! — only for Paris," — and while the old lady 
imbled nervously in her "offidal" drawer, Maryllia glanced 
Dund the little business establishment with amused interest. 
he had a keen eye for small details, and she noticed with 
umorous appredation Mrs. Tapple's pink sun-bonnet 
anging beside the placarded "Post Office Savings Bank" 
igulations, and a half side of bacon suspended from the 
eiling, apparently for *^curing" purposes, immediately 
bove the telegraphic apparatus. After a little delay, the 
equired pale yellow "Foreign and Colonial" forms were 
3und, and Mrs. Tapple carefully flattened them out, and 
et them on her narrow office counter. 

"Will you have a pencil, or pen and ink, miss?" she 
tiquired. 

"Pen and ink, please," replied Maryllia; whereat the 
)ld postmistress breathed a sigh of relief. It would be 
iasier to make out anjrthing at all "stränge and uncom* 
non" in pen and ink than in pendl-marks which had a 
rick of "rubbing." Leaning lightly against the counter 
Vlaryllia wrote in a clear bold round hand: 

"Miss Cicely Bourne, 
"17, RuE Croisie, Paris. 
"Come to me at once. Shall want you all summer. 
Have wired Gigue. Start to-morrow. 

"Maryllia Vancourt." 

She pushed this over to Mrs. TappVe, -wVvo ^JsvaxS^lxS^ 
oti'ng that she was writing another, tooW \itcv^ Aö ^"ox^- 
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fully read and spell over every word, and mastered it all ItK 
without difficulty. Meanwhile Maryllia prepared her second \m 
message thus: 

"Louis Gigue, 

"conservatoire, paris. 
"Je dösire que Cicely passe V6t6 avec moi et qu'elle 
arrive imm^diatement Elle peut tr^s bien cx)ntinuer ses 
^tudes ici. Vous pouvez suivre, eher mattre, k votre plaisir. 

"Maryllia. Vancourt." 

"It's rather long," — she said thoughtfuUy, as she 
finished it, — "but for Gigue it is necessary to explain 
fully. I hope you can make it out?" 

Poor Mrs. Tapple quivered with inward agitation as 
she took the terrible telegram in hand, and made a brave 
effort to rise to the occasion. 

"Yes, miss, — " she stammered — "Louis Gigue — G. i. 
g. u. e. that's right — yes — at the Conservatory, Paris " 

"No, no!" Said Maryllia, with a littie laugh. "Not 
Conservatory — Conservatoire — foire, t o. i. r. e. the place 
where they study music." 

"Oh yes — I see!" and Mrs. Tapple tried to smile 
knowingly, as she fixed her spectades more firmly on her 
nose, and began to murmur slowly — "Je d^ire, d. e. sire— 
oh yes — desire! — que — q. u, e. — Cicely — yes that's all 
right! — passe, an e to pass — yes — now let me wait a minute 
— one minute, miss, if you please! — V6t6 — 1 apostrophee, 
stroke across the e, — t, and e, stroke across the e " 

Maryllia's eyebrows went up in pretty perplexity. 

"Oh dear, I'm afraid you won't be able to get it right 
that wayl" — she said — "1 Yia-d >ö^\Xfcx ntc^ \}l \xl Eng- 
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ie clergyman's tall athletic figure entering Mrs. Tapple's 
iny garden, — "Good moming, Mr. Waiden!" and as he 
raised his hat, she smiled gradously — "Pm trying to 
;end ofF a French telegram, and I'm airaid it's rather dif- 
iciüt " 

A glance at Mrs. Tapple explained the rest, and Wal- 
ien's eyes twinkled mirthfuUy. 

"Perhaps / can be of some use, Miss Vancourt," — he 
jaid— "Shall I try?" 

Maryllia nodded, and Waiden walked into the little 
>ffice. 

"Let me send ofF those telegrams for you, Mrs. Tapple," 
— he Said — "You know you often allow me to amuse my- 
>elf in that way! — I haven't touched the instrument for a 
nonth at least, and am getting quite out of praetice. May 
[ come in?" 

Mrs. Tapple*s face shone with relief and gladness. 

"Well now, Mr. Waiden, if it isn't a real blessin' that 
foxi happened to look in this mominM" she exclaimed. 
"For now there won't be no delay, — not but what I knew 
% bit o' French as a gel, an' Pd 'ave made my way to 
spell it out somehow no matter how slow, — but there! 
^ou're that handy that *twon't take no time, an' Miss Van- 
court will be sure of her message 'avin' gone straight off 
from here correct, — an' if they makes mistakes at Rivers- 
ford, 'twon't be my fault." 

While she thus- ran on, Waiden was handling the tele- 
graphic apparatus. His back was tumed to Maryllia, but 
üe feit her eyes upon him, — as indeed they were, — and 
there was a sUght flush of colour in his bronzed cheeks 
as he presently looked round and said: 

"May I have the teJegram? " 

''There «re (wo— both for P^ins;' — ^i^^V^a^ ^-axfSsa.. 
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handing him the filled-up forms. "One is quite easy— in 
English." 

"And the other quite difficult — in French!"— he 
laughed. "Let me try if I can make it out correctiy." 
Thereupon he read aloud; "* Louis Gigue, Conservatoire, 
Paris. Je d^sire que Cicely passe P^t^ avec moi et qu^elle 
arrive imm^diatement Elle peut tris bien continuer ses 
^tudes ici. Vous pouvez suivre, eher mattre, i votre plaisir/ 
Is that right? " 

Maryllia's eyes opened a Httle more widely, — like blue 
flowers wakening to the sun. This country clergyman's 
pronunciation of French was perfect, — more perfect than 
her own trained Parisian accent Mrs. Tapple clasped her 
dumpy red hands in a silent ecstasy of admiration. "Fas- 
son" knew everything! 

"Is it right?" Waiden repeated. MaryUia gave a httle 
Start. 

"Oh I beg your pardonl Yes — quite right! — thank 
you ever so much!" 

Click-dick-click-click! The telegraphic apparatus was 
at work, and the unofficial Operator was entirely engrossecl 
in his business. Mrs. Tapple stood respectfuUy dumb and 
motionless, watching him. Maryllia, leaning against the 
ledge of the office counter, watched him too. She took 
quiet Observation of the well-poised head, covered with its 
rieh brown-grey waving locks of hair, — the broad Shoulders, 
the white firm muscular hands that worked the telegraphic 
instrument, and she was conscious of the impression of 
authority, order, knowledge and self-possession which 
seemed to have come into the Httle office with him, and 
to have created quite a new atmosphere. Outside, in the 
stnall garden, among migaoneXXÄ axA ^^^ ^Qw^x^xv^ sweet- 
peas, Pkto sat on his liuge \i3cvmc)cÄ'5»m\sövx^^ 
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"blinking ät the sun, — while Walden's temer, Nebbie', exe- 
cuted absurd but entirely friendly gambols in front of him, 
now pouncing down on two forepaws with nose to ground 
and eyes leering sideways, — now wagging an excited tail 
with excessive violence to demonstrate goodwill and a de- 
sire for amity, — and anon giving a short yelp of suppressed 
feeling, — to all of which conciliatory approaches Plato gave 
no other response than a vast yawn and meditative stare. 
The monotonous dick-click-dick continued, — now stopping 
for a second, then going on more rapidly again, tili 
Maryllia began to feel quite unreasonably impatient She 
found something irritating at last in the contemplation of 
the back of Walden's cranium, — it was too well-shaped, 
she decided,- — she could discover no fault in it Humming 
a tune carelessly under her breaüi, she tumed towards 
Mrs. Tapple's small grocery department, and feigned to 
be absorbed in an admiring survey of peppermint balls 
and toffee. Certain glistering Squares of sticky white sub- 
stance on a comer shelf commended themselves to her 
notice as specimens of stale "nougät," wherein the almonds 
represented a remote antiquity, — and a mass of stringy 
yellow matter laid out in lumps on blue paper and marked 
"One Penny per ounce" daimed attention as a certain 
"hardbake" peculiar to St. Rest, which was best eaten in 
a highly glutinous condition. A dozen or so of wrinkled 
apples which, to judge by their damaged and wom ex- 
teriors, must have been several autumns old, kept melan- 
choly companionship with assorted packages of the "Choice 
Tea" whereof the label was displayed in the window, and 
Maryllia was just about wondering whether she would or 
could buy anything out of the musty-fusty coUection, when 
the click-click-cJick stopped abruptly, axid^2\^'^T^^Ä^"^^\ 
forth from the interior "den" of the posVo^^cj^» 
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"That's all right, Miss Vancourt," he said. "Your 
tdegrams are sent correctly as far as Riversford anyhow, 
and there is one Operator there who is acquainted with 
the French language. Whether they will transmit cor- 
rectly from London I shouldn't like to say! — we are a 
Singular nation, and one of our singularities is that we 
scom to know the language of our nearest neighbours!" 

She smiled up at him, — and as his glance met hers he 
was taken aback, as it were, by the pelludd beauty and 
frank innocence of the grave dark-blue eyes that shone so 
serenely into his own. 

"Thank you so very, very muchl You have been most 
kind!" and with a swift droop of her white eyelids she 
veiled those seductive "mirrors of the soul" beneath a 
concealing fringe of long golden-brown lashes. "It's quite 
a new experience to find a dergyman able and willing to 
be a telegraph derk as well! So useful, isn't it?" 

"In a village like this it is" — rejoined Waiden, gaily 
• — "And after all, there's not mudi use in being a minister 
unless one can practically succeed in the art of *minister- 
ing' to every sort of demand made upon one's capa- 
bilities. Even to Miss Vancourt's needs should she require 
anything, from the preservation of trees to the sending of 
telegrams, that St Rest can provide!" 

Again Maryllia glanced at him, and again a little smile 
lifted the comers of her mouth. 

"I must pay for the telegrams" — she said abruptly— 
"Mrs. Tapple " 

"Yes, miss — I've written it all down," murmured Mrs. 

Tapple nervously. "It's right, Mr. Waiden, isn't it? If you 

would be so good as to look at it, bein' tuppence a word, 

Jt do make it different Iftie, a,iC tcC^.y?^'^ ^^^^ \sa!^t be a 
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Waiden glanced over the scrap of paper on which she 
liad scrawled her rough figures. 

"Fivepence out, I declare, Mrs. Tapple!" he said mer- 
rily. "Dear dear! Whatever is going to become of you, 
eh? To cheat yourself wouldn't matter — nobody minds 
thatj—hvX to do the British Government out of fivepence 
would be a dreadful thing! Now if I had not seen this 
you would have been what is called *short' this evening 
in making up accounts." Here he handed the corrected 
paper to Maryllia. "I think you will find that right" 

Maryllia opened her purse and paid the amount, — 
and Mrs. Tapple, in giving her change for a sovereign, 
included among the coins a bright new threepenny piece 
with a hole in it Spying this little bit of silver, Maryllia 
held it up in front of Walden's eyes triumphantly. 

"Luck!" she exclaimed. "That's for you! It's a re- 
ward for your telegraphic Operations! Will you be grate- 
ful if I give it to you?" 

He laughed. 

"Profoundly! It shall be my D. S. O.!" 

"Then there you are!" and she placed the tiny coin 
in the palm of the hand he held out to receive it "The 
labourer is worthy of his hire! Now you can never go 
round St Rest grumbüng and saying you work for no 
pay!" Her eyes sparkled mischievously. "What shall we 
do next? Oh, I know! Let's buy some add drops!" 

Mrs. Tapple stared and smiled. 

" Or pear-drops," continued Maryllia, glancing critically 
at the various jars of "sweeties" — "I see the real old- 
fashioned pink ones up there, — lumpy at cwie end and 
tapering at the other. Do you like them? Or brandy 
balls? I think the pear-drops carry one back to the a^e 
pf ten mcfs/ qulckly! But which do you ^xti^xi'' 
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Waiden tried to look serious, but could not succeed, 
Laughter twinkled all over his face, and he began to feel 
extremely young. 

"Well, — really, Miss Vancourt, — " he began. 

"There, I know what you are going to say!" ex- 
claimed Maryllia. "You are going to teil me that it would 
never do for a dergyman to be seen munching pear-drops 
in his own parish. / understand! But dergymen do ever 
so mudi worse than that sometimes. They do, really! 
Two ounces of pear-drops for me, Mrs. Tapple, please!— 
and one of brandy balls!" 

Mrs. Tapple bustled out of her "Gove'nment" office, 
and came to the grocery counter to dispense these dainties. 

"They stick to the jar so" — said MaryUia, watching 
her thoughtfuUy — "They always did. I remember, as a 
child, seeing a man put his finger in to detadi them. 
Don't put your finger in, Mrs. Tapple! — take a bit of 
wood — an old skewer or something. Oh, they're Coming 
out all right! That's it!" And she popped one of the 
pear-drops into her mouth. "They are really very good 
— better than French fondants — so much more innocent 
and refreshing!" Here she took possession of the little 
paper-bags which Mrs. Tapple had filled with the sweets. 
"Thank you, Mrs Tapple! If any answers to my telegrams 
come from Paris, please send them up to the Manor at 
once. Good moming!" 

"Good moming, miss!" And Mrs. Tapple, curtseying, 

pulled the door of her double establishment wider open 

to let the young lady pass out, which she did, with a 

smile and nod, Waiden foUowing her, Plato rose and 

paced ma/estically after his m\slT^ss,^^\A^\xc>Um^meekly 

ät the rear, and so they aX\ ^Nev\\. iotSJcw Sxüa\. s^cä. t^-^^- 
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mistress's garden into the road, where Waiden pausing, 
xaised his hat in farewell. 

"Oh, are you going?" queried Maryllia. "Won't you 
walk with me as far as your own rectory?" 

" Certainly, if you wish it," — he answered, with a slight 
touch of embarrassment — "I thought perhaps " 

"You thought perhaps what?" laughed Maryllia, 
glancing up at him archly. "That I was going to make 
you eat pear-drops against your will? Not I! I wouldn't 
be so rüde. But I really thought I ought to buy some- 
thing from Mrs. Tapple, — she was so worried, poor old 
dear! — tili you came in. Then she looked as happy as 
though she saw a vision of angels. She's a perfect picture, 
with her funny old shawl and spectades and knobbly red 
fingers — and do you know, all the time you were working 
the telegraph you were under the fragrant shadow of a 
big piece of bacon which was *curing,' — positively 'curing* 
over your head! Couldn't you smell it?" 

Walden's eyes twinkled. 

"There was certainly a fine aroma in the air," he said. 
"But it seemed to me no more than the customary 
perfume common to Mrs. Tapple's surroundings. I dare- 
say it was new to you! A country dergyman is perhaps 
the only human being who has to innre himself to bacon 
odours as the prevailing sweetness of cottage interiors." 

Maryllia laughed. She had a pretty laugh, silver-clear 
and joyous without loudness. 

"Fancy you being so dever as to be able to send off 
telegrams!" she exdaimed. "What an accomplishment for 
a Churchman! Don't you want to know all about the 
messages you sent? — who the persons are and what I 
have to do with them?" 

"Not in the Jeast!'' answered John, sm\\m^. 
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"Are you not of a curious disposition?" 

"I never care about other people's business," he said, 
meeting her uptumed eyes with friendly frankness. "I 
have enough to do to attend to my own." 

"Then you are positively inhuman!" declared Maryllia. 
"And absolutely unnatural! You are, really! Every 
two-legged creature on earth wants to find out all the ins 
and outs of every other two-legged creature, — for if this 
were not the case wars would be at an end, and the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary be at rest 
So just because you don*t want to know about my two 
friends in Paris, Pm going to teil you. Louis Gigue is 
the greatest teacher of singing there is, — and Cicely Bounie 
is his pupil, a perfectly wonderful little girl with a mar- 
vellous compass of voice, whose training and education I 
am paying for. I want her with me here — and I have 
sent for her; — Gigue can come on if he thinks it necessaiy 
to give her a few lessons during the summer, but of course 
she is not to sing in public tili she is sixteen. She is 
only fourteen now." 

Waiden listened in silence. He was looking at his 
companion sideways, and noting the delicate ebb and flow 
of the rose tint in her cheeks, the bright flecks of gold in 
the otherwise red-brown hair, and the light poise of her 
dainty rounded figure as she stepped along beside him 
with an almost serial grace and swifbiess. 

"She was the child of a Comish labourer," went on 
Maryllia. "Her mother sold her for ten poimds. Yes! 
— wasn't it dreadful?" This, as John's face expressed 
surprise — "But it is true! You shall hear all the story 
some day, — it is quite a little romance. And she is so 
clever! — ^you would think het evec so much older than 
she is to hear her taXk, ^0TöS;NiTcv&^ ^^ \^ \^^^\>ä«5^ 
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and people get ofifended with her — but she is true — oh, 
so true! — she wouldn't do a mean action for the world! 
She is just devoted to me, — and that is perhaps why I 
am devoted to her, — because afler all, it's a great thing 
to be loved, isn't it?" 

"It is indeed!" repüed John, medianically, beginning 
to feel a litüe dazed under the influenae of the bright 
eyes, animated face, smiling lips and clear sweet voice. 
"It ought to be the best of all things." 

"It ought to be, and it is!" declared Maryllia em- 
phatically. "Oh what a lovely bush of lilac!" And she 
hastened on a few Steps in order to look more closely at 
the admired blossoms which were swaying in the light 
breeze over the top of a thick green hedge. "Why, it 
must be growing in your garden! Yes, it is! — of course 
it is! — this is your gate. May I come in?" 

She paused, her band on the latch, — and for a mo- 
ment Waiden hesitated. A wave of colour swept up to 
his brows, — he was consdous of a stniggling desire to 
refuse her request, united to a still more eamest craving 
to grant it. She looked at him, wistfully smiling. 

"May I come in?" she repeated. 

He advanced, and opened the gate, Standing aside 
for her to pass. 

"Of course you may" — he said gently — "And wel- 
come!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Now it happened that Bainton was at that moment 
engaged in training some long branches of honeysuckle 
across the rectory walls, and being half-way up a ladder 
for the purpose, the surprise he experienced at seein^ 

CoiTs Good Man, /. 'V^ 
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"Passon" and Miss Vancourt enter the garden togetW 
and walk slowly side by side across the lawn, was so ex- 
cessive, that in jerking his head round to convince him- 
self that it was not a vision but a reality, he nearly lost 
his balance. 

"Woa, steady!" he muttered, addressing the ladder 
which for a second swayed beneath him. "Woa, I sez! 
Tliis äin't no billowy ocean with wot they calls an Under- 
ground swell! So the ice 'ave broke, *ave it! She wot 
don't like clergymen, an' he wot don't like ladies 'as both 
come to saunterin* peaceful like with one another over the 
blessed green grass all on a fine May momin'! Which 
it's gettin* nigh on June now an' no sign o' the weather 
losin' temper. Well, well! Wonders won't never cease 
it's true, but I'd as soon a' thought o* my old 'ooman 
dancin* a 'ompipe among her cream cheeses as that 
Passon Waiden would a' let Miss Vancourt inside this 
'ere gate so easy like, an' he a bacheldor. But there!— 
arter all he's gettin' on in years, an' she's ever so mudi 
younger than he is, an* I dessay he's made up his mind 
to treat 'er kind like as 'twere her father, which he should 
do bein' spiritooal 'ead o' the village, an' as for the pretty 
face of 'er, he's not the man to look at it more'n once, 
an* then he couldn't teil you wot it's like. He favours his 
water-lilies mor'n females, — ah! an' I bet he'd give ten 
pound for a new specimen of a flower when he wouldn't 
lay out a 'apenny on a new specimen of a woman." 
Here, pausing in his reflections, he again looked cautiously 
round from his high vantage point of view on the ladder, 
and saw Waiden break off a spray of white lilac from 
one bush of a very special kind near the edge of the 
Jawn, and give it to Mis^ Nax\eoMx\.. "Well, now that do 
beat me altogetheil" Yie e^^icÄ^x.^^ >äsää\ ^s^.% Xr^^-sS^.* 
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*^If he's told me once, he's told me a 'undred times that 
he won't 'ave no blossoms broke off that bush on no ac- 
c:ount An' there he is a-pickin' of it hisself! That's a 
Idnd of thing which do make me feel that men is a poor 
leeble-minded lot — it do reely now!" 

But feeble-minded or not, John had nevertheless 
gathered the choice flower, and moreover had found a 
certain pleasure in giving it to his fair companion, who 
inhaled its delicious odour with an appreciative smile. 

"What a dear old house you have!" she said, glandng 
up at the crossed timbers, projecting gables, and qtiaint 
dormer Windows set Hke eyes in the roof. "I had no idea 
that it was so pretty! And the garden is perfectly lovely. 
It is so very artistic! — it looks Uke a woman's dream of a 
garden rather than a man's." 
John smiled. 

"You think women more artistic than men?" he 
queried. 

"In the decorative line — yes," she replied, "especially 
where flowers are concemed. If one leaves the planning 
of a garden entirely to a man, he is sure to make it too 
stiff and mathematical, — he will not allow Nature to have 
her own way in the least Httle bit, — in fact" — and she 
laughed — "I don't think men as a rule Uke to let any- 
thing or anybody have their own way except themselves!" 
The smile still lingered kindly round the comers of 
Walden's mouth. 

^'Possibly you may be right" — he said — "I almostbelieve 
you are. Men are selfish, — much more selfish than women. 
Nature made them so in the first instance, — and our 
tnethods of education and training all tend to intensify 
Our natura] hent BüV^ — here he paused axvd Xoc^'^^ -ö^. 
her thoughtfuJIy-^"! am not sure ttiat abso\v\\Ä >\y^^^^^- 
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ness would be a wise or stxong txait in the character of a 
man. You see the first thing he has to do in this world 
is to eam the right to live, — and if he were always backing 
polifely out of everybody eise's way, and allowing himsdf 
to be husüed on one side in an unselfish desire to let 
others get to the front, he would scarcely be able to hold 
his own in any profession. And all those dependent upon 
his efforts would also suffer, — so that his 'unselfishness' 
might become the very worst kind of selfishness in the 
end — don't you think so?" 

"Well — yes — perhaps in that way it might — " hesitated 
Maryllia, with a faint blush — "I ought not to judge any- 
one, I know — but — oh dearl — the men one meets in town 
— the Society men with their insufferable airs of conceit 
and condescension, — their dullness of intellect, — their pre- 
ference for dgars, whiskey and 'Bridge' to an)rthing eise 
under the sun, — their intensely absorbed love of personal 
ease, and their perfectly absurd confidence in their own 
supreme wisdom! — these are the hybrid creatures that 
make one doubt the worth of the rest of their sex alto- 
gether." 

"But there are hybrid creatures on both sides" — said 
Waiden quietly — "Just as there are the men you speak 
of, so there are women of the same useless and insuffer- 
able character. Is it not so?" 

She looked up at him and laughed. 

"Why yes, of course!" she frankly admitted. "I guess 

I won't argue with you on the six of one and half-dozen 

of the other! But it's just as natural for women to 

criticise men as for men to critidse women nowadays. Long 

ago, in the lovely *once upon a time' fairy period, the 

Iidbit of criticism doesn't appe^x \o V^n^ ^^M^loTjed 

strongly in either sex. TVi^ m^^ ^^^^ Oksm^^>c>s. -^^ 
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tender, — the women adoring and devoted — I think it must 
have been perfectly charming to have lived then! It is 
all so different now!" 

"Fortunately, it is!" said John, with a mirthful sparkle 
in his eyes. "I am snre you would not have liked that 
*once upon a time fairy period' as you call it, at all, Miss 
Vancourt! Poets and romancists may teil us that the men 
were *chivalrous and tender,' but piain fact convinces us 
that they were very rough unwashen tyrants who used to 
shut up their ladies in gloomy Castles where very Utüe 
light and air could penetrate, and the adoring and devoted 
ladies, in their tum, made very short work of the whole 
business by either dying of their own grief and ill-treat- 
ment, or eise getting killed in cold blood by order of their 
lords and masters. Why, one of the finest proofs of an 
improvement in our civilisation is the freedom of thought 
and action given to women in the present day. Personally 
speaking, I admit to a great fondness for old-fashioned 
ways, and particularly for old-fashioned manners, — but I 
cannot shut my mind to the fact that for centuries women 
have been unfairly hindered by men in every possible 
way from all chance of developing the great powers of in- 
telhgence they possess, — and it is certainly time the Op- 
position to their advancement should cease. Of course, 
being a man myself" — and he smiled — "I daresay that 
in my heart of hearts I like the type of woman I first 
leamed to know and love best, — my mother. She had 
the 'early Victorian' ways, — they were very simple, but 
also very sweet." 

He broke off, and for a moment or two they paced 
the lawn in silence. 

"I suppose you Uv^ all alone her^?" ?sfe^d MÄrj,^^^ 
ßuddenl^. 
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"Yes» Quite alone." 

"And are you happy?" 

"I am content." 

"I understand!" and she looked at him somewhat 
earnestly. " *Happy' is a word that should seldom be 
used I think. It is only at the rarest possible moments 
that one can feel real true happiness." 

"You are too young to say that" — he rejoined gently 
— "All your life is before you. The greater part of mine 
lies behind me." 

Again she glanced at him somewhat timidly. 

"Mr. Waiden" — she began — "Pm afraid — I suppose 
— I daresay you think " 

John caught the appealing flash of the blue eyes, and 
wondered what she was going to say. She played with 
the spray of lilac he had given her, and for a moment 
seemed to have lost her self-possession. 

"I am quite sure," — she went on hurriedly — "that 
you — I mean, Pm afraid you haven't a very good opinion 
of me because I don't go to church — " 

He looked at her, smiling a little. 

"Don't you go to church?" he asked. "I didn't 
know it!" 

Here was a surprise for the lady of the Manor. The 
clergyman of her own parish, — a man, who by all accepted 
rule and precedent ought to have been after her at once, 
asking for subscriptions to this fund and that fund, toady- 
ing her for her position, and begging for her name and 
Support, had not even noticed her absence from divine 
Service on Sundays! She did not know whether to be 
relieved or dissatisfied, Suck mcMereuce to her actions 
pi'qued her feminine pride, — ^xvd ^^\. V\^ xs^cä ^«is. ^'^ 
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kind and courteous. Noting the colour cx>ming and going 
on her face, he spoke again — 

"I never interfere personally with my parishioners, Miss 
Vancourt" — he said — "To attend church or stay away 
from church is a matter of conscience with each individual, 
and must be left to individual choice. I should be the 
last person in the world to entertain a bad opinion of 
anyone simply because he or she never went to church. 
That would be foolish indeed. Some of the noblest and 
best men in Christendom to-day never go to church, — 
but they are none the less noble and good. They have 
their reasons of conscience for non-committing themselves 
to accepted forms of faith, and it often tums out that they 
are more truly Christian and more purely religious than 
the most constant church-goer that ever lived." 

MaryUia gave a little sigh of sudden relief 

"Ah, you are a broad-minded Churchman!" she said. 
"I am glad! — Very glad! Because you have no doubt 
foUowed the trend of modern thought, — and you must 
have read all the discussions in the magazines and in the 
books that are written on such subjects, — and you can 
understand how difficult it is to a person like myself to 
decide what is right when so many of the wisest and most 
educated men agree to differ." 

Waiden stopped abruptly in his walk. 

"Please do not mistake me, Miss Vancourt," he said 
p*avely and with emphasis. "I should be sorry if you 
jathered a wrong opinion of me at the outset of our ac- 
juaintance. As your minister I feel that I ought to make 
ny Position clear to you. You say that I have probably 
bllowed the trend of modern thought — and I presume that 
Ton mean the trend of modern thought in religious matters. 
"^ow I have not ^foUowed* it, but 1 \\ave psiUeTv^^ 'sJoöäcä.^ 
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it, and find it in all respects deplorable and disastrous. 
At the same time I would not force the high tniths of 
religion on any person, nor would I Step out of my way to 
ask anyone to attend church if he or she did not fed in- 
dined to do so. And why? Because I fiilly admit the 
laxity and coldness of the Church in the present day— 
and I know that there are many ministers of the Gospel 
who do not attract so much as they repel, and I am not 
so self-opinionated as to dream that I, a mere country 
parson, can succeed in drawing souls to Christ when so 
many men of my order, more gifted than I, have failed, 
and continue to fail. But I wish you quite frankly to 
understand that the trend of modern thought does not 
affect the vows I took at my Ordination, — that I do not 
preach one thing and think another, — and that whatever 
my faults and shortcomings may be, I most eamestly en- 
deavour to impress the minds of all those men and women 
who are committed to my care with the beauty, truth and 
saving grace of the Christian Faith." 

Maryllia was silent. She appeared to be looking at 
the daisies in the grass. 

"I hope," he continued quieüy, "you will forgive this 
rather serious talk of mine. But when you spoke of *the 
trend of modern thought,' it seemed necessary to me to 
let you know at once and straightly that I am not 
with it, — that I do not belong to the modern school. Pro- 
fessing to be a Christian minister, I try to be one, — veiy 
poorly and unsuccessfuUy I know, — but still, I try!" 

Maryllia raised her eyes. There was a glisten on her 
long lashes as of tears. 

^'Piease forgive mel'* ^\ä ^^\^ ^vca^bf. "And thank 
j^ou for speaking as you \iaN^ Ölow^, \ ^i^ ^$ii;^'Ä\'^'^ 
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member it, and honour you for it I hope we shall be 
friends?" 

She put the words as a query, and half timidly held 
out her Kttle ungloved hand. He tcK)k it at once and 
pressed it cordially. 

"Indeed, I am sure we shall!'' he said heartüy, and 
the smile that made his face more than ordinarily hand- 
some lit up his eyes and showed a depth of sincerity and 
kindly feeling reflected straight from his honest soul. A 
sudden blush swept over Maryllia's cheeks, and she gently 
withdrew her hand from his clasp. A silence feil between 
them, and when they broke the spell it was by a casüal 
comment respecting the wealth of apple-blossoms that 
were making the trees around them white with their floral 
snow. 

"St. Rest is a veritable orchard, when the season 
favours it" — said Waiden — "It is one of the best fruit- 
growing comers in England. At Abbot's Manor, for in- 
stance, the cherry crop is finer than can be gathered on 
the same acreage of ground in Kent Did you know that? " 

Maryllia laughed. 

"No! — I know absolutely nothing about my own home, 
Mr. Waiden, — and I am perfectly aware that I ought to be 
ashamed of my ignorance. I am ashamed of it! Tm 
going to try and amend the error of my ways as fast as 
I can. When Cicely Boume comes to stay with me, she 
will help me. She's ever so much more sensible than I 
am. She's a genius." 

"Geniuses do not always get the credit of being 
sensible, do they?" queried John, smiling. "Are they not 
supposed to be creatures of impulse, dwellers in the air, 
and wholly irresponsible?" 

'*Exactiy so'' — 3he replied — "Th^iX 1^ ^^ c;q^m^\s^^sÄ 
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opinion commonplace people entertain of them, — and yet 
the commonplace people owe everything they enjoy in art, 
literature and sdence to the conceptions of genius, and of 
genius alone. As for Cicely, she is the most practical little 
person possible. She began to eam her living at the age 
of eleven, and has *roughed' it in the world more severely 
than many a man. But she keeps her dreams." 

"And those who wish her well will pray that she may 
always keep them" — said Waiden — "For to lose one's 
illusions is to lose the world." 

"The World itself may be an illusion!" said Maryllia, 
drawing near the garden gate and leaning upon it for a 
moment, as she glanced up at him with a vague sadness 
in her eyes, — "We never know. I have often feit that it 
is only a pretty little pageant, with a very dark back- 
ground behind it." 

He was silent, looking at her. For the first time he 
caught himself noticing her dress. It was of simple pale 
blue linen, reUeved with white embroidered lawn, and in 
its cool, fresh, clean appearance was in keeping with the 
clear bright day. A piain straw garden hat tied across 
the crown and under the chin with a strip of soft blue 
ribbon to match the Hnen gown, was the finish to this 
"fashionable" young woman's toilette, — and though it was 
infinitely becoming to the fair skin, azure eyes, and gold- 
brown hair of its wearer, it did not suggest undue extra- 
vagance, or a Paris "mode." And while he yet almost un- 
consciously studied the picture she made, resting one arm 
lightly across bis garden gate, she lifted the latch suddenly 
and swung it open. 

^'Good'hyel" and she xvodded smilingly. "Thank you 
so much for letting me see youx \o\d^ ^^\$ä.xs., k^ ^^^3^ 
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as Cicely arrives, you must come and see her — you will, 
won't you?" 

"I shall be most happy " he murmured. 

"She will be so interested to hear how you sent her 
my telegram" — continued Maryllia — "And Gigue too — 
poor old Gigue! — he is certain to come over here some 
time during the summer. He is such a quaint person! 
You will like him immensely! Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye — for the present!" said John with a slight 
note of appeal in his voice, which was not lost wholly 
upon the air alone, for Maryllia tumed her head back 
towards him with a laugh. 

"Oh, of course! — only for the present! We are really 
next-door neighbours, and Fm afraid we can't escape each 
other unless we each play hermit in separate caves! But 
I promise not to bore you with my presence very often!" 

She waved the spray of white lilac he had given her 
in farewell, and calling her dog to her side, passed down 
the village road lightly, like a blue flower drifting with the 
May breeze, and was soon out of sight. 

Waiden closed the gate afler her with careful slow- 
ness, and retumed across the lawn to his favourite seat 
linder his favourite apple-tree. Nebbie followed him, dis- 
consolately snuffing the ground in the trail of the departed 
Plato, who doubtless, to the smaller animaPs mind, re- 
presented a sort of canine monarch who ruthlessly dis- 
dained the well-meaning attentions of his inferiors. Bainton, 
having finished his task of training the vines across the 
walls of the rectory, descended his ladder, making as much 
noise as he could about it and adding thereto a sudden 
troublesome cough which would, he considered, probably 
excite his master's sympathy and instant attention. But 
y^aläen paid no heed. He was appaTeTi\Vj 'b>ÄS^ lNixs^«5sss\j^ 
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with his watdi-chain. Bainton waited a moment, and tJien, 
unable any longer to control his curiosity, seized his 
ladder and deliberately carried it across the lawn, though 
he knew that that was not the proper way to the tool-shed 
where it was kept Halting dose to the seat under the 
apple-tree, he said: — 

"Yon red honeysuckle's comin' on fine, Passon, — it be 
as füll o' bud as a pod o* peas." 

" Aye indeed ! " — murmured Waiden, absently. " That's 
all right!" 

Bainton paused expectantly. No further word however 
was vouchsafed to him, and he knew by experience that 
such silence implied his master's wish to be left alone. 
With an almost magisterial gravity he surveyed the Reverend 
John's bent head, and with another scrutinising glance, 
ascertained the nature of the occupation on which his 
fingers were engaged, whereupon his face expressed the 
liveliest amazement. Shouldering his ladder, he went his 
way, — and once out of earshot gave vent to a long low 
whistle. 

"It do beat me!" he said, slapping one corduroy- 
trousered leg vehemently. "It do beat me altogether— it 
do reely now! I ain't no swearin' sort, an* bad langwidge 
ain't my failin', but I feel like takin' a bet, or sayin' a 
swear when I sees a sensible man like, makin* a fool of 
hisself! If Passon ain't gone looney all on a suddint, 
blest if I knows wot's come to 'im. Tain't Miss Van- 
court, — 'tain't no one nor nothink wot I knows on, but 
I'm blowed if he worn't sittin* under that tree, hke a great 
gaby, a' fastenin' a mis'able threepenny bit to 'is watch- 
chainl Did anyone ever 'eai \3afc \ikÄl A threepenny bit 
fvitb a 'oh in it! To thinV; oi ^ m^xi. ^^ sv^ax nj^tössjL ^ 
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the sup'stitions o* maids an' wearin* a 'oly bit o* silver! 
It do maJke me wild! — it do reely now!" 

And snorting with ineffable disdain, Bainton almost 
threw bis ladder into the tool-shed, thereby scaring a 
couple of doves who had found their way within, and who 
now flew out with a whirr of white wings that glistened 
like pearl in the sunlight as they spread upwards and 
away into the sky. 

"A threepenny bit with a 'ole in it!" he repeated, 
mechanically watching the birds of peace in their flight 
"An* on bis watch-chain too, along wi' the gold cross wot 
he allus wears there, an' which folks sez was the last thing 
wore by 'is dead sister! Somethin's gone wrong with 'im 
— somethin' mtist a' gone wrong ! Ginerally speakin' a 'oly 
bit means a woman in it — but 'tain't that way wi' Passon 
for sure — there's a deeper 'ole than the 'ole in the three- 
penny — a 'ole wot ain't got no bottom to it, so für as I 
can see. Pm just fair 'mazed with that 'ole! — 'mazed an' 
moithered altogether, blest if I ain't!" 

The Reverend John, meanwhile, seated under bis 
canopy of apple-blossoms, had succeeded in attaching the 
*"oly bit" to bis chain in such a manner that it should 
not come unduly into notice with the mere action of pulling 
out bis watch. He could not, for the Hfe of bim, have 
explained, had he been asked, the reason why he had 
determined to thus privately wear it on bis own person. 
To himself he said he "fancied" it And why should not 
parsons have "fancies" like other people? Why should 
they not wear "'dy bits" if they liked? No objection, 
either moral, legal or religious, could surely be raised to 
such a course of procedure! And John actually whistled 
a tune as he slipped back bis chaiiv m\k \\s. tä^ ^^<src^- 
ment attacbed, into bis waistcoat poc\Let, 3cx\ök. smtn^^^^^sä 
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garden surroundings with a pladd smile. His interview 
with Miss Vancourt had not been an iinpleasant experience 
by any means. He liked her better than when he had 
first Seen her on the morning of their meeting under the 
boughs of the threatened "Five Sister" beeches. He could 
now, as he thought, gauge her character and temperament 
correctly, with all the wonderful perspicuity and not-to-be- 
contradicted logic of a man. She was charming, — and she 
knew her charm, — she was graceful, and she was aware 
of her grace, — she was bright and intelligent in the prettily 
"surface" way of women, — she evidently possessed a kind 
heart, and she seemed thoughtful of other people's feel- 
ings, — she had a sweet voice and a delightfully musical 
laugh, — and — and — that was about all. It was not much, 
strictly speaking; — yet he found himself considerably in- 
terested in weighing the pros and cons of her nature, and 
wondering how she had managed to retain, in the worldly 
and social surroundings to which she had been so long 
accustomed, the child-like impulsiveness of her manner, 
and the simple frankness of her speech. 

"Of course it may be all put on," — he reflected, 
though with a touch of shamed compunction at the bare 
Suggestion — "One can never teil! It seemed natural. And 
it would hardly be worth her while to act a part for the 
benefit of an old fogey like myself. I think she is genuine. 
I hope so. At any rate I will believe she is, tili she proves 
herseif otherwise. Of course *the trend of modern thought' 
has touched her. The cruellest among the countless cruel 
deeds of latter-day atheism is to murder the Christ in 
women. For, as woman's purity first brought the Divine 
Master into the world, so must woman's purity still keep 
Hirn here with us, — eise we meti 2ct^ Vi'sx.— V^t through 
the sins, not only of our f atViets, W\. c)kä^-j q1 ^>\\\wiSi^^^j^^T 



^'*^ 
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That same evening Maryllia received a prompt reply 

to one of the telegrams whidi Waiden had sent off for her 

in the moming. It was brief and to the point, and only 

ran: — "Coming. Cicely;" — a message which Mrs. Tapple 

had no difficulty in dedphering, and which she sent up 

to the Manor, post haste, as soon as it arrived. The 

telegraph-boy who conveyed it, got sixpence for himself 

as a reward for the extra speed he had put on in running 

all the way from the village to the house, thereby out- 

stripping the postman, who being rotund in figure was 

somewhat heavily labouring up in the same direction with 

the last delivery of letters for the day. Miss Vancourt*s 

correspondents were generally very numerous, — but on this 

occasion there was only one letter for her, — one, neatly 

addressed, with a small finely engraved crest on the Aap 

of the envelope. Maryllia surveyed that envelope and 

crest with disfavour, — she had seen too many of the same 

kind. The smile that brightened her face when she read 

Cicely's telegram, faded altogether into an expression of 

cold weariness as with a small silver paper-knife she slowly 

slit the closed edges of the unwelcome missive and glanced 

indifferently at its contents. It ran as foUows: 

"My dear Miss Maryllia, — I feel sure you do not 
i'ealise the great pain you are inflicting on your aunt, as 
Well as on myself, by decHning to answer our letters ex- 
cept by telegram. Pray remember that we are quite in 
the dark as to the State of your health, your surroundings 
and your gener al well-being. Your sudden departure from 
town was, if you will permit me to say so, a most unwise 
impulse, causing as it has done, the greatest perplexity in 
your own social cirde and among your ho?»l^ q^ ItäxA^, 
J hdve done my best to smoothe matteis o\^t, \yj ^sß^3cc^3M$^ 
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all enquirers that certain matters on your country estate 
required your personal supervision, but rumour, as you 
know, has many tongues which are not likely to be easily 
silenced. Your aunt was much surprised and disturbed 
to receive from you a box of peacock's feathers, without 
any word from yourself. She has no doubt you meant 
the gift kindly, but was not the manner of giving some- 
what Strange? — let me say eccentric? I hope you will 
allow me to point out to you that nothing is more fatal 
to a woman in good sodety than to attain any sort 01 
reputation for eccentricity. I may take the liberty of say- 
ing this to you as an old friend, and as one who still 
holds persistently to the dear expectation, despite much 
discouragement, of being able soon to call you by a doser 
name than mere friendship allows. The disagreement 
between your amit and yourself should surely be a matter 
of slight duration, and not suffident in any case to Warrant 
your rash dedsion to altogether resign the protection and 
kindly guardianship which she, on her part, has exercised 
over you for so many years. I cannot too strongly im- 
press upon your mind the fatal effect any long absence 
from her is likely to have on your position in sodety, and 
though as yet you have only been about three weeks away, 
people are talking and will no doubt continue to talk. If 
you find your old home an agreeable change from town 
Kfe, pray allow your aunt to join you there. She will do 
so, I am sure, with pleasure. She misses you very greatly, 
and I will never believe that you would wilfuUy cause her 
needless trouble. I may not, I know, express my own feel- 
ings on the subject, as I should probably only incur your 
scom or displeasure, but simply as an honest man who 
wishes you nothing but good, 1 ask you quietly to consider 
to what inisrepresentation and csXwcmky ^q^nOcsä^^s^ ^^- 
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pöse yourself by running away, as it were, from a rightful 
and affectionate protector and second mother like your 
good aunt, anA living all alone in the country witiiout 
anyone of your immediate circle of friends within calling 
distance. Is there a more compromising or more ludicrous 
Position than that of the independent and defenceless 
female? I think not She is the laughing-stock of the 
clubs, and the perennial joke of the comic press. Pray 
do not place yourself in the same category with the de- 
spised and unlovely of your sex, but remain on the height 
where Nature placed you, and where your charm and 
intelligence can best secure acknowledgment from the less 
gifted and fortunate. Entreating your pardon for any 
Word or phrase in this letter which may unluckily chance 
to annoy you, I am, my dear Miss Maryllia, — Yours with 
the utmost devotion, "Roxmouth." 

"What a humbug he isl'^ said Maryllia, half aloud, as 
she put the letter back in its envelope and set it aside. 
"What a soft, smooth, civil, correctly trained humbug! 
How completely he ignores the possibility of my having 
any intelligence, even while he asks me to remain *on the 
height' where it can best secure acknowledgment! He 
never appears to realise that my intelligence may be of 
such a quality as to enable me to see through him pretty 
clearly! And so the 'independent and defenceless female' 
is the laughing-stock of the clubs, is she? Well, I dare- 
say he is quite right there! There's nothing braver for 
men to do at their clubs than to laugh at the * defence- 
less' women who would rather fight the World alone and 
eam their own livelihood, than enter into loveless marriages. 
The quaintest part of the letter is the bit about Aunt 
Emily. Roxmouth must really think me a perfect idiot if 

Codi Cood Man, l, ^^ 
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he dreams that I would accept such a story as that sli& 
was 'surprised and disturbed' at receiving the box of 
peacock's feathers. Aunt Emily was nevA *surprised' or 
*disturbed' at anything in her life, I am sure. When poor 
Uncle Fred died, she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes 
for five minutes, and then sat down at her desk to write 
her Orders for mouming. And when I spoke my mind to 
her about Roxmouth, she only smiled and told me not to 
excite myself. Then when I said I had determined to 
leave her altogether and go back to my own home to live, 
she took it quite easily, and merely stated she would have 
to alter her will. I assured her I hoped she would do so 
at once, as I had no wish to benefit by her death. Then 
she didn*t speak to me for several days, and I came away 
quietly without bidding her good-bye. And here I am, — 
and here I mean to stay!" She laughed a Uttle, and 
moving to the open window, looked out on the quiet beauty 
of the landscape. "Yes! — I too will become a laughing- 
stock of the clubs; — and even / may attain the distinc- 
tion of being accepted as a *joke by the comic press!* 
I will be an *independent and defenceless female/ and 
see how I get on! In any case Pd rather be defenceless 
than have Roxmouth as a defender. And I shall not be 
alone here, now that Cicely is Coming. Besides, I have 
two men friends in the village, — at least, I think I have! 
I'm sure of one, — old Josey Letherbarrow!" The smile 
lingered on her lips, as she still looked out on the lawn 
and terrace, shadowed by the evening dusk, and sweet 
with the cool perfume of the rising dew. "And the other, 
— if he should tum out as agreeable as he seemed this 
moming, — why, he is a tower of strength so far as re- 
spectability is concetivedl "Wcv^i \i^lter protection can an 
>in<iependent and defexicdes^fexüak,' V'a;N^SisÄSL'^^\jKssss.<^ 
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of the parish? I can go to him for a character, ask him 
for a reference, throw myself and my troubles upon him 
as upon a rock, and make him answer for me as an 
honest and well-intentioned parishioner! And I believe 
he would 'speak up' for me, as the poor folks say, — yes, 
my Lord Roxmouth! — I believe he would, — and if he did, 
Pm certain he would speak straight, and not whisper a 
few small poisonous lies round the comer! For I think" 
— and here the train of her reflections wandered away 
from her aunt and her lordly wooer altogether, — "yes, — 
I think Mr. Waiden is a good man. I was not quite sure 
about him when I first met him, — I thought his eyes 
seemed deceitful, — so many parsons* eyes are! — but I 
looked well into them to-day, — and they're not the usual 
eyes of a parson at all, — they're just the eyes of a British 
sailor who has watched rough seas all his life, — and such 
eyes are always true." 

CHAPTER XV. 

On the foUowing Monday afternoon Cicely Boume, to 
whom Waiden had so successfuUy telegraphed Maryllia's 
commands, arrived. She was decidedly an odd-looking 
young person. Her long thin legs were much too long for 
the shortness of her black cashmere frock which was made 
"en demoiselle," after the fashion adhered to in French 
convents, where girls are compelled to look as ugly as 
possible, in order that they may eschew the sin of per- 
sonal vanity, — her hair, of a rieh raven black, was plaited 
in a stiff thick braid resembling a Chinese pigtail, and 
was fastened at the end with a bow of ribbon, — and a 
pair of wonderfuUy brilliant dark eyes flashed under her 
ärching brows, suggesting something weird and witchHke 
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in their roving glaQces, and giving an almost uncanny ex- 
pression to her small, sallow fax:e. But she was füll of 
the most exuberant vitality, — she sparkled all over with it 
and seemed to exhale it in the mere act of breathing. 
Brimfnl of delight at the prospect of spending the whole 
Summer with her friend and patroness, to whom she owed 
everything, and whom she adored with passionate admira- 
tion and gratitude, she dashed into the old-world silence 
and solitude of Abbot's Manor like a wild wave of the 
sea, crested with sunshine and bubbhng over with ripples 
of mirth. Her incessant chatter and laughter awoke the 
long-hushed echoes of the ancient house to responsive gaiety, 
— and every pale Hngering shadow of dullness or loneliness 
fled away from the exhilarating effect of her presence, 
which acted at once as a stimulant and charm to Maryllia, 
who welcomed her arrival with affectionate enthusiasm. 

"But oh, my dear!" she exdaimed. "What a litüe 
school-guy they have made of you! You must have grown 
taller, surely, since November when I saw you last? Your 
frock is ever so much too short!'* 

"I don't think Pve grown a bit" — said Cicely, glanc- 
ing down at her own legs disparagingly — "But my frock 
wore shabby at the bottom, and the nuns had a fresh 
hem tumed up all round. That reduced its length by a 
couple of inches at least I told them as modestly as I 
could that my ankles were too vastly exposed, but they 
said it didn't matter, as I was only a day-boarder." 

Maryllia's eyebrows went up perplexedly. 

"I don't see what that has to do with it" — she said 
— "Would you have prefeiTcd to live in the Convent alto- 
gether, dear?" 

'^Grand mercil" aivd Cvcdy made an expressive 
gzimRce» "Not II 1 sho\i\d i^ot VsN^\\aA\vaÄ ^is.^^^ 
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lessons from Gigue, and I should never have been able to 
write to you without the M^re Sup^rieure spying into my 
letters. That's why none of the girls are allowed to have 
sealing-wax, because all their letters are ungummed over 
a basin of hot water and read before going to post Dis- 
cipline, discipline! Torquemada's Inquisition was nothing 
to it! Of course I had to teil the M^re Supdrieure that 
you had sent for me, and that I should be away all 
Summer. She asked heaps of questions, but she got no- 
thing out of me, so of course she wrote to your aunt. But 
that doesn't matter, does it?" 

"Not in the least," — answered Maryllia, decisively, — 
"My aimt has nothing whatever to do with me now, nor 
I with her. I am my own mistress." 

"And it becomes you amazingly!" dedared Cicely. 
'*I never saw you looking prettier! You are just the 
sweetest thing that ever feil out of heaven in human 
shape! Oh, Maryllia, what a lovely, lovely place this is! 
And is it all yours? — your very, very own?" 

"My very, very own!" — and Maryllia, in replying to 
the question, feit a thrill of legitimate pride in the beauti- 
ful old Tudor house of her ancestors, — "I wish I had 
never been taken away from it! The more I see of it, 
the more I feel I ought not to have left it so long." 

"Itis real home, sweet home!" said Cicely, and her great 
eyes grew suddenly sad and wistful, as she slipped a caress- 
ing arm round her friend's waist. "How grateful I am to 
you for asking meto come and stayinit! Because, after all, 
I am only a poor little peasant, — with a musical faculty!" 

Maryllia kissed her affectionately. 

"You are a genius, my dear!" — she said — "There is 
no higher supremacy. What does Gigue S2c^ ol ^omtä5^*\'''* 

''G/gue is satisüed, J think, ^yxX 1 dow'X x^^^ Vc^w 
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He says I*m too precocious — that my voice is a woman's 
before I'm a girl. It's abnormal — and Pm abnormal too, 
I know I am, — and I know it's horrid — but I can't hdp 
it Where's the piano?'* 

"There isn't one in the house," — said Maryllia, smil- 
ing — "Abbot's Manor has always lived about a hundred 
and fifly years behind the times. But Pve sent for a 
boudoir grand — it will be here this week. Meanwhile, 
won't this do?" and she pointed to a quaint Uttle in- 
strument occupying a recess near the window — "It's a 
spinet of Charles the Second's period " 

"Delightfull" cried Cicely, ecstatically. "Hiere's no- 
thing sweeter in the whole world to sing to!" 

Opening the painted lid with the greatest tendemess 
and care, she passed her hands lightly over the spinet's wom 
and yellow ivory keys and evoked a faint fairy-like tinkling; 

"Listen! Isn't it like the wandering voice of some 
little ghost of the past trying to speak to us?" she said. 
"And in such sweet tune, tool Poor Httle ghost! Shall 
I sing to you? Shall I teil you that we have a sympathy 
in common with you, even though you are so old and so 
far, far away!" 

Her Ups parted, and a pure note, crystal clear and of 
such silvery soflness as to seem more supematural than 
human, floated upward on the silence. Maryllia caught 
her breath, and listened with a quickly beating heart,— 
she knew that the voice of this child whom she had 
rescued from a life of misery, was a world's marvel. 

**Le doux printemps fait naitre, — 
Autant d'amours qiie de fleurs; 
Tremblez, tietnVAtx, ^eMXÄ& ccßurs; 
D6s qu'il comirvence k ^pw^Wx^ 
U faut cessex \es ixoV^«^»^« 



^^ 
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rfere with a sudden brilliant roulade the singer ran up 
the Scale to the C in alt, and there paused with a trill as 
delicious and füll as the warble of the nightingale. 

*'Mais ce qu*il a de douceurs 

Vous coütera eher peut-6tre, 
Tremblez, tremblez jeunes coeurS) 
Le doux printemps fait naitre, 
Autant d'amours que de fleurs!" 

She ceased. The air, broken into delicate vibrations, 
camed the lovely sounds rhythmically outward, onward 
and into unechoing distance. 

She tumed and looked at Maryllia — then smiled. 

"I see you are pleased," — she said. 

"Pleased! Cicely, I don't believe anyone was ever 
bom into the world to sing as you sing!" 

Cicely looked quaintly meditative. 

"Well, I don't know aboutthat!" she said. "You see 
iiere have been several millions of folks bom into the 
vorld, and there may have been just one natiurally created 
jinger among them!" She laughed, and touched a chord 
)n the spinet. "The old French song exactly suits this 
)ld French instrument. I see it is an ancient thing of 
Paris. Gigue says I have improved — but he will never 
idmit much, as you know. He has forbidden me to touch 
lie C in alt, and I did it just now. I cannot help it 
jometimes — it comes so easy. But you must scold me, 
MarylUa darling, when you hear me taking it, — I don't 
wrant to strain the vocal cords, and I always forget I*m 
Dnly fourteen, I feel — oh! ever so much older! — ages old, 
in fact!" She sighed, and stretched her arms up above 
tier head. "What a perfect room this is to sing in! 
What a perfect house! — and what a peifect an gel ^^>\'ä'^ 
have me yvith youV^ 
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Her eyes fiUed with sudden tears of emotion, tut shc 
quickly blinked them away. 

"Et ce eher Roxmouth?" she queried, suddenly, glanc* 
ing appreciatively at the rippling gold-brown lights and 
shades of her friend's hair, the deUcate hues of her com- 
plexion, and the grace of her form. "Has he been to see 
you in this idyllic retreat?" 

Maryllia gave a slight gesture of wearied impatience. 

"Certainly not! How can you ask such a question, 
Cicely! I left my aunt on purpose to get rid of him once 
and for all. And he knows it; — yet he has written to m^ 
every two days regularly since I came here!" 

"Hdas! — ce eher Roxmoutli!" murmured Cicely, with 
a languid gesture imitative of the "society manner" of 
Mrs. Fred Vancourt, — "Parfait gentilhomme au bout des 
ongles!" 

Maryllia laughed. 

"Yes, — Aunt Emily all over!" she said. "How tired 
I am of that phrase ! She knows as well as anybody that 
Roxmouth, for all his airs of aristoeratic propriety, is a 
social villain of the lowest type of modern de'cadence, yet 
she would rather see me married to him than to any 
other man she has ever met And why? Simply because 
he will be a Duke! She would like to say to aJl her ac- 
quaintanees — 'My nieee is a Duchess.' She would feel 
a certain fantastie satisfaetion in thinking that her millions 
were being used to build up the decayed fortunes of an 
English nobleman's family, as well as to *restore' Rox- 
mouth Castle, which is in a bad State of repair. And she 
would saerifiee my heart and soul and life to such trum- 
pery ambitions as these!" 

^^Trumpery ambitiönsl" tcJwÄ^ CkÄ.Vj, "My dear, 
(hey axc ambitions (or wloidi u^axVj iSL^^\w^ -^^-«^s.^ 
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to scramble, fight and die! To be a Dudiess! To dwell 
in an ancient 'restored* Castle of once proud English 
nobles! Saint Moses! who wouldn't sacrifice such vague 
matters as heart, life and soul for the glory of being called 
'Your Grace' by obsequious footmen! My unconventional 
Maryllia! You are setting yourself in rank, heretical Op- 
position to the conventionalities of sodety, and won't all 
the little conventional minds hate you for it!" 

"It doesn't matter if they do" — rejoined Maryllia — 
^I have never been loved since my faüier's death, — so I 
don't mind being hated." 

"/love you!" said Cicely, with swift ardour. "Don't 
say you have never been loved!** 

Maryllia caught her hand tenderly and kissed it 

"I was not thinking of you, dear!" she said. "For- 
give me! I was thinking of men. They have admired 
me and flirted with me, — many of them have wanted to 
marry me, in order to get hold of Aunt Emily's fortune 
with me, — but none of them have ever loved me. Cicely, 
Cicely, I want to be loved!** 

"So do I!" said Cicely, with answering light in her 
eyes. "But I don't see how it's going to be done in my 
case! You may possibly get your wish, but I! — why, my 
dear, I see myself in futuro as a Uprima donna assoluta' 
perhaps, with a lot of painted and padded hassi and 
tenori making sham love to me in opera tili I get per- 
fectly sick of cuore and amore and cry out for something 
eise by way of a change! I am quite positive that love, 
— love such as we read of in poetry and romance, doesn't 
really exist And I have another fixed opinion — which is 
that the people who write most about it have never feit 
it One always expresses best, even in a song, th^ ^mQ- 
tion§ on^ bfis nev^r experiencp4»" 
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Maryllia looked at her in a little wonder. 

"Do you really think that?" 

"I do! It*s not one of Gigue's sayings, though I know 
I oflen echo Gigue!" 

She went to the window. "How lovely the garden 
is! Come out on the lawn, Maryllia, and let us talkl" 
And as they sauntered across the grass together with 
arms round each other's waists, she chattered on. "People 
who write books and music are generally lonely, — and they 
write best about love because they need it They fancy 
it must be much better than it is. But, after all, the 
grandest things go unloved. Look at the sky, how clear 
it is and pure. Is it loved by any other sky that we 
know of? And the sun up there, all alone in its splendour, 
— I wonder if any other sun loves it? There are so many 
lonely things in the universe! And it seems to me that 
the loneliest are always the loveliest and grandest It is 
only stupid ephemera that are gregarious. Worms crawl 
along in masses, — mites swarm in a cheese — flies stick in 
crowds on jam — and brainless people shüt themselves up 
all together within the walls of a city. Pd rather be an 
eagle than a sparrow, — a star than one of a thousand 
bonfire sparks, — and as a mere woman, I would rather 
ten thousand times live a solitary life by myself tili I die, 
than be married to a rascal or a fool." 

"Exactly my sentiments," — said Maryllia — "Only you 
put them more poetically than I can. Do you know, 
Cicely, you talk very oddly sometimes? — very much in 
advance of your age, I mean?" 

"Do I?" And Cicely*s tone expressed a mingling of 
suiprise and penitence. "I didn*t know it But I suppose 
/ really can't lielp it, MatyWvsu \ n^äs» ^ n^t^ miserable 
clijld — and miserable chMrerv a.%ex^:^\^^. ^^-^tc^^'s^X'^^ 
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get younger as I grow older! You must remember that 
at eleven years old I was scrubbing floors like any char- 
woman in the Convent for two Centimes an hour. I gained 
a lot of worldly wisdom that way by listening to the talk 
of the nuns, which is quite as spiteful and scandalous as 
anythmg one hears in outside *wicked* society. Then I 
got into the * Quartier Latin' sort of set with Gigue, who 
picked me up because he heard me singing in the street, 
— and altogether my experiences of life haven't been toys 
and bonbons. I know I Mnk *old' — and Tm sure I feel 
old!" 

"Not when you play or sing/' said Maryllia. 

"No — not then — never thenl Then, all the youth of 
the World seems to rush into me, — it tingles in my fingers, 
ind throbs in my throat! I feel as if I could reach heaven 
mth soimd! — yes! I feel that I could sing to God Himself, 
f He would only listen!" 

Her eyes glowed with passion, — the plainness of her 
'eatures was transfornled into momentary beäuty. Maryllia 
vas silent She knew that the aspirations of genius pent 
ip in this elf-like girl were almost too strong for her, and 
:hat the very excitability and sensitiveness of her nature 
ivere such as to need the greatest care and tenderness in 
xaining and Controlling. TactfuUy she changed the con- 
irersation to ordinary subjects, and in a little while Cicely 
lad leamed all that Maryllia herseif knew about the vil- 
iage of St Rest and its inhabitants. She was consider- 
ibly interested in the story of the rescue of the "Five 
Sister" beeches, and asked with a touch of anxiety, what 
aad become of the dismissed agent, Oliver Leach? 

"Oh, he is still in the neighbourhood," — said MaryUia, 
indifferent]/. "He works for Sir Moilotv. Y\^Y^\^ ^sA\.\ä.- 
■eve hos found a home at Badswoi\h. 'Äs. ^ccövä^s. '^'^ 
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not yet all handed in to my solidtors. But I have heard 
of a new agent, — a Mr. Stanways, — he is just married to 
quite a nice young woman, — and he is Coming here almost 
immediately to begin work. Mr. Stanways has splendid 
recommendations — so that will be all right" 

"No doubt — so far as Mr. Stanways himself is con- 
cemed it will be all right," — rejoined Cicely, musingly— 
"But if, as you say, the man Oliver Leadi cursed you, it 
isn't pleasant to think he is hanging around here." 

"He isn't hanging round anywhere," — declared Ma- 
ryllia, easily — "He is out of this beat altogether. He 
cursed me certainly, — but he was in a temper, — and I 
should say that curses come naturally to him. But, as the 
clergyman was present at the time, the curse couldn't take 
any effect" She laughed. "You know Satan always runs 
away from the Church." 

"Who is the clergyman, and what is he like?" asked 
Cicely. 

"He's not at all disagreeable," — answered Maryllia, 
carelessly — "Rather stiff perhaps and old-fashioned, — but 
he seems to be a great favourite with all his parishioners. 
His name is John Waiden. He has restored the church 
here, quite at his own expense, and according to the early 
original design. It is really quite wonderful. When I was 
a child here, I only remember it as a min, but now people 
come from far and near to see it It will please you im- 
mensely." 

"Tut you don't go to it," observed Cicely, suggestively. 

"No. I haven't attended a Service there as yet But 
I don*t say I never will attend one. That will depend on 
circun stanctsy 

''J remember you ^iway^ \i^X^^ ^^^<5rc&^' ^-ssA ^\^ 

thoughtfully. 
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Maryllia laughed. 

"Yes, I dways did!" 

"And you always will, I suppose?" 

"Well, I expect I shall have to tolerate Mr. Waiden," 
—Maryllia answered lightiy, — "Because he's really my 
nearest neighbour. But he's not so bad as most of his 
dass." 

"I daresay he's a better type of man than Lord Rox- 
mouth anyway," said Cicely. "Do you know, Maryllia, 
that highly distinguished nobleman has spread about a 
report that you are *peculiar,' simply because you won*t 
marry him? The very nuns at the Convent have heard 
this, and it does make me so angry! For when people 
get hold of the word *peculiar,' it is made to mean several 
things." 

"I know!" and for a moment Maryllia's fair brows 
clouded with a shadow of perplexity and annoyance. "It 
is a word that may pass for madness, badness, or any 
form of social undesirability. But I don't mind! Tm 
quite aware that Roxmouth, if he cannot marry me, will 
slander me. It's a way some modern men have of cover- 
ing their own rejection and defeat. The woman in ques- 
tion is branded through the * smart set' as 'peculiar,' 
'difficult,' *impossible to deal with' — oh yes! — I know it 
all! But Pm prepared for it — and just to forestall Rox- 
öiouth a little, Vm going to have a few people down here 
V way of witnesses to my *peculiar' mode of life. Then 
they can go back to London and talk." 

"They can, and they will, — you may be sure of 
that!?i — said Cicely, satirically — "Is this a 'dressed* county, 
Maryllia? " 

Maryllia ^ave vent to a peal of \augli\\.ei. 

'iT should say nol, — but I really don?\. ^xio^V ^^ ^^- 
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clared. "People have called on me, but I have not, as 
yet, retumed their calls. We'll do that in this Coming 
week. The only person I have seen, who poses as a 
'county' lady, is an elderly spinster named Tabitha Pippitt, 
only daughter of Sir Morton Pippitt, who is a Colonial 
manufacturer, and, therefore, not actually in the 'county' 
at all. Miss Tabitha was certainly not 'dressed,' she was 
merely covered." 

"That's the very height of propriety!" declared Cicely. 
"For, after all, covering alone is necessary. *Dress,' in 
the füll sense of the word, implies vanity and all its at- 
tendant sins. Gigue says you can always pick out a very 
dull, respectable woman by the hideousness of her dothes. 
I expect Miss Tabitha is dull." 

"She is — most unquestionably! But Pm afraid she is 
only a reflex of country life generally, Cicely. Country life 
is dull, — especially in England." 

"Then why do you go in for it?" queried Cicely, 
arching her black brows perplexedly. 

"Simply to escape something even duller," — laughed 
Maryllia — "London society and * Souls'!" 

Cicely laughed too, and shrugged her Shoulders ex- 
pressively. She understood all that was implied. And 
with her whole heart she rejoiced that her friend whom 
she loved with an almost passionate adoration and grati- 
tude, had voluntarily tumed her back on the " Smart Set," 
and so, of her own accord, instead of through her god- 
fathers and godmothers, had "renounced the devil and all 
Jiis works, the pomps and vanity of this wicked world and 
all the sinful lusts of the flesh." 

Within a very few day^ St, "ELest became aware of 
Gcely's quaint personaUty, iox ^^ ^^^^ 'sjöä:^.^^^^^ ^ 
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making herseif familiär with everybody in the place. She 
had a knack of winning friends. She visited old Josey 
Letherbarrow, and made him laugh tili he nearly choked, 
so that Maryllia had to pat him vigorously on the back to 
enable him to recover his breath — she cut jokes with Mrs. 
Tapple, — chatted with the sexton, Adam Frost, and scat- 
tered "sweeties" galore among all his children, — and she 
fiirthermore startled the village choir at practice by sud- 
denly flitting into the church and asking Miss Eden, the 
schoolmistress, to allow her to play the organ accompani- 
Qient, and on Miss Eden's consenting to this proposition, 
she played in such a fashion that the church seemed filled 
vsdth musical thunder and the songs of angels, — and the 
village choristers, both girls and boys, became awestruck 
and nervous, and huddled themselves together in a silent 
group, afraid to open their mouths lest a false note should 
escape, and spoil the splendour of the wonderful harmony 
that so mysteriously charmed their souls. And then, calm- 
ing the passion of the music down, she tumed with gentlest 
courtesy to Miss Eden, and asked: "What were the chil- 
dren going to sing?" — whereupon, being told that it was 
a hymn called "The Lord is my Shepherd," she so very 
sweetly entreated them to sing it with her, that none of 
them could refuse. And she led them all with wondrous 
care and patience, giving to the very simple tune, a ten- 
der and noble pathos such as they had never heard be- 
fore, yet which they unconsciously absorbed into their own 
singing, as they lifted up their youthful voices in tremulous 
imison. 

**The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want, 
He maketh me down to lie, 
In pleasant fields where the lüies gco^, 
And tbe river mnneth by. 
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The Lord is my Shepherd; He feedeth me r^ 

In the depth of a desert land, lu^ 

And lest I should in the darkness slip, "^ 
He holdeth me by the hand. 

The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want, wgj^ 

My mind on Hirn is stayed, m^ 

And though through the Valley of Death I walk, 
I shall not be afraid. 

The Lord is my Shepherd; O Shepherd sweet, 

Leave me not here to stray; 
But guide me safe to Thy heavenly fold. 

And keep me there, I pray!" 

John Waiden, passing through the churdiyard just at 
this time, heard the rhythmic rise and fall of the quaint 
old melody with a stränge thrill at bis heart. He had 
listened to the self-same hymn over and over again, — every 
year the schoolchildren re-studied and re-sang it, — but 
there was something altogether new in its harmony this 
time, — something appealing and pathetic which Struck to 
the inmost core of his sensitive nature. Noiselessly, he 
entered the church, and for a moment or two stood un- 
observed, watching the little scene before him. Cicely was 
at the Organ, and her hands still rested on the keys, but 
she was speaking to the members of the choir. 

"That is very nicely done," — she said, encouragingly— 
"But you must try and keep more steadily together in 
tune, must they not, Miss Eden?" — and she tumed tothe 
schoolmistress at her side, who, with a smile, agreed. 
" Fou" — and she touched pretty Susie Prescott on the 
arm, — "You sing delightfullyl It is a little voice — but so 
very sweet!" 

Susie blushed deepVy aii^ cväXsjää.» It bad got about 
in the village that Miss^ÄXico\ix\}^^o>xTv^lTv^\A\x'5^^^ 
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was a musical "prodigy," and praise from her was some- 
thing to be remembered. 

"Now listen!" went on Cicely. "Pm not going to sing 
füll voice, because Pm not allowed to yet, — but this is 
how that hymn should go!" And her pure tones floated 
forth pianissimo, with slow and tender solemnity: — 

"The Lord is my Shepherd; O Shepherd sweet, 
Leave me not here to stray; 
But guide me safe to Thy heavenly fold, 
And keep me there, I pray! 

Amen." 

Silence foUowed. The children stood wonder-struck, 
and Miss Eden's eyes filled with emotional tears. 

"How beautiful!" she murmured. "How very beauti- 
ful!" 

Cicely rose from the organ-stool, and tumed round. 

"Here is Mr. Waiden," she said in quite a matter-of-r 
fact way as she perceived him. "It wMr. Waiden, isn't it?" 

"Yes, it is," — replied John, advandng with a smile — 
"And very fortunate Mr. Waiden is to have heard such 
lovely singingl" 

"Oh, that's not lovely," — said Cicely, carelessly — "I 
was only humming the last verse, just to put the expres- 
sion right. I thought it must be you! — though, of course, 
as I have not been introduced to you, I couldn't be sure. 
Maryllia — Miss Vancourt — has told me all about you, — 
and I know she has written twice since iVe been here to 
ask you up to the Manor — once to tea, and once to dinner. 
Why haven't you come?" 

Waiden was slightly embarrassed by this point-blank 
question. It was perfectly true he had received two in- 
vitations from the lady of the MarvoT, ajidYvaAx^iNSfiÄ.^Ni'cj^, 
Whj he had refused, he could ngt Vum^^i \v^n^ \.0v\» 

(P:^a'f Gfiffd Man, /, '^^ 
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**I suppose you didn't want to meet mel" isaid Gcely 
showing all her white teeth in a flashing smile. "Bul 
there's no escape for it, you see, — hcre I am! Pm noi 
such a rascal as I look, though! Pve been playmg ac- 
companiments for the children! — go on singing, please!' 
— and she addressed Miss Eden and Susie Prescott, whc 
collecting their straying thoughts, began hesitatingly tc 
resume the intemipted practice. "It's a nice little orgar 
— very füll and sweet The church is perfectly exquisite! 
— I come in every day to look at it except Sundays." 

"Why except Sundays?" asked Waiden, amused 

She gave him a quaint side-glance. 

"Pll teil you some day, — not nowl" — she answered— 
"This is not the fitting time or place." She moved to the 
altar rails, and hung over them, looking at the alabaster 
sarcophagus. "This thing has a perfect fascination for 
me!" she went on. "I can't bear not to know whost 
bones are inside! I wonder you haven't opened it" 

"It was not meant to be opened by those who closed 
it," Said Waiden, quietly. 

Cicely drooped her gipsy-bright eyes. 

"That's one for me!" she thought "He's just lik( 
what Maryllia says he is, — very certain of his own mind 
and not likely to move out of his own way." 

"I think," pursued Waiden, "that if you knew tha 
someone very dear to you had been laid in that sai 
cophagus *to etemal rest,' you would resent any dis 
turbance of even the mere dust of what was once life,- 
would you not?" 

"I might" — said Cicely dubiously— "But I have neve 
Jiad any 'someone very deai \jo tiä' ^^c&^l Maryllia Vat 
couru And if she died, 1 s\\ou\^ ^\^ V^^V^ 
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John was silent, but he looked at her with increased 
interest and kindliness. 

They walked out of the church together, and once in 
the open air, he became poHtely conventional. 

"And how is Miss Vancourt?" he inquired. 

"She is very well indeed" — replied Cicely — "But tre- 
mendously busy just now with no end of household mat- 
ters. The new agent, Mr. Stanways, has arrived, and she 
is going over every yard of the Abbot's Manor property 
\nih him, and making any quantity of new rules. All 
the tenants' rents are to be reduced, for one thing — I 
know /Aaf. Then there are a lot of London people Com- 
ing down to stay — big house-parties in relays, — Pve helped 
"write all the invitations — we shall be simply crowded at 
the end of June and all July. We mean to be very 
gay!" 

"And you will like that, of course?'' queried Waiden, 
indulgently, while conscious of a Httle sense of hurt and 
annoyance, though he knew not why. 

"Naturally!" and Cicely shrugged her Shoulders care- 
lessly. "Doesn't the Bible say *the laughter of fools is like 
the crackling of thoms under a pot?' I love to set the 
pot down and hear the thoms crackle!" 

What a weird girl she was! He looked at ha: in 
mute amaze, and she smiled. 

^'Do come up to tea some aftemoon!" she s>aid 
coaxingly. "We should be so glad to see you! I know 
Maryllia would Uke it — she thinks you are ranker rüde, 
you know! Pm to be here all the summer, but I'll try 
to be good and not say things to vex you. And as you're 
a clergyman, I can teil you all about myself — like the 
confessional secrets! And when yovi 1afe^ ^otkä. <:/l xss^^ 
experiences, you won't wondei a b\X aX. tjtj Qj^R«t ^-»v^ 
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I can't be like other girls of my age, — I really can*t!— 
my life won't let me!" 

Her tone was one of light banter, but her eyes were 
wistful and pathetic. Waiden was conscious of a sudden 
sympathy with this wild little soul of song, and taking her 
band, pressed it kindly. 

"Wait tili I see some of your *queer ways,* as you 
call them!" he said, with a genial laugh. "I know you 
sing very beautifully — is that a *queer way?'" 

Cicely shook her mop-like tresses of hair back over 
her Shoulders with a careless gesture. 

"It is — to people who can't do it!" she said. "Surely 
you know t^af? For example, if you preach very well— 
I don't know that you do, because Pve never heard you, 
but Maryllia's housekeeper, Mrs. Spruce, says youVe got 
*a mouth of angels' — she does resJly!" and, as Waiden 
laughed, she laughed with him — "Well, as I say, if you 
preach very well with a mouth of angels, there must be 
several parsons round here who haven't got that mouth, 
and who say of you, of course metaphorically: *He hath 
a devill' Isn't it so?" 

John hesitated. 

"No doubt opinions differ " he began. 

"Oh, of course! — you can get out of it that way, if 
you like!" she retorted, gaily. "You won't say uncharit- 
able things of the rest of your brethren if you can help 
it, but you know — yes, you must know that parsons are 
as jealous of each other and as nasty to each other as 
actors, Singers, writers, or any other * professional' persons 
in the world. In fact, I believe if you were to set two 
spitefal clergymen nagging at each other, they'd beat any 
two 'kading ladies' on the o^eiaÄc %\ä.%^^ ^^x xv^ht-down 
m^Iice and meanness," 
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"The conversation is growing quite personal!" said 
Waiden, a broad smile lighting up his fine soft eyes. 
"Shall we finish it at the Manor when I come up to tea?" 

"But are you really Coming?" queried Cicely. "And 
when?" 

"Suppose I say this aftemoon " he began. Cicely 

clapped her hands. 

"Good! rU scamper home and teil Maryllia! I'll 
Say I have met you, and that Fve been as impudent as I 
possibly could be to you " 

"No, don't say that!" laughed Waiden. "Say that I 
have found you to be a very delightful and original young 
lady " 

"Pm not a yoüng lady" — said Cicely, decisively — "I 
Was bom a peasant on the sea-coast of Comwall — and 
l'm glad of it A *young lady' nowadays means a mü- 
liner's apprentice or a draper's model. I am neither. I 
am just a girl — and hope, if I live, to be a woman. Pll 
take my own ideas of a suitable message from you to 
Maryllia — don't you bother!" And she nodded saga- 
ciously. "I won't make ructions I promise! Come about 
live!" 

She waved her hand and ran ofF, leaving Waiden in 
a mood between perplexity and amusement She was 
certainly an "original," and he hardly knew what to make 
of her. There was something "uncanny" and goblin-like 
in her appearance, and yet her sallow face had a certain 
charm when the smile illumined it, and the light of 
aspiration bumed up in the large wild eyes. In any case, 
she had persuaded him in a moment, as it were, and al- 
most involimtarily, to take tea at the Manor that after- 
noon. Why he had consented to do 'wYv^X. \Ä\Ä.^\iÄssKtfvö 
refused, hQ cQuId not imagine, Cicdy'^i iW^^V SJc^^^S^s^ 
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Vancourt thought him "rather rüde," worried him a 
little. 

"Perhaps I have been rüde" — he reflected, uneasily 
— "But I am not a society man; — I'm altogether out of 
my Clement in the Company of ladies — and it seemed so 
much better that I should avoid being drawn into any in- 
timacy with persons who are not likely to have anything 
in common with me — but of course I ought to be civil— 
in fact, I suppose I ought to be neighbourly " 

Here a sudden irritation against the nature of his 
own thoughts disturbed him. He was not arguing fairly 
with himself, and he knew it. He was perfectly aware 
that ever since the day of their meeting in the village 
post-office, he had wished to see Miss Vancourt again. 
He had hoped she might pass the gate of the rectory, or 
perhaps even look into his garden for a moment, — but 
his expectation had not been realised. He had heard of 
Cicely Boume's arrival, — and he had received two charm- 
ingly-worded notes from Maryllia, inviting him to the 
Manor, — which invitations, as has already been stated, he 
had, with briefest courtesy, declined. Now, why, — if he 
indeed wished to see her again, — had he deliberately re- 
fused the opportunities given him of doing so? He could 
not answer this at all satisfactorily to his own mind, and 
he was considerably annoyed with himself to be forced 
to admit the existence of certain portions of his mental 
composition which were apparently not to be probed by 
logic, or measured by mathematics. 

"Well, at any rate, as I have promised the little singer, 

I can go up to tea just this once, and have done with 

it" he decided. "I shall then be exoneräted from *rude- 

ness' — and I can exp\am \jö'Nt^^%N^xÄö\M\. — q^cöJä kindly 

and courteously of couise — ^^\v^X\ ^mx^öX. ^Nvi^\w|,^^v 
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• — that my habits are rather those of a recluse, and then 
^-— for the future-— she will understand." 

Cicely Boume, meanwhile, on her way back to the 
Manor through the fields, paused many times to gather 
cowslips, which were blooming by thousands in the grass 
at her feet, and as she recklessly pulled up dozens of the 
pale-green stems, weighted with their nodding golden honey- 
bells, she thought a good deal about John Waiden. 

"Maryllia never told me he was handsome," — she 
mused — "But he is! I wonder why she didn't mention 
it? So odd of her, — because really there are very few 
good-looking men anywhere, and one in the shape of a 
parson is a positive rarity and ought to go on exhibition! 
He's clever too — and — obstinate? Yes, I should say he 
was obstinate. But he has kind eyes. And he isn't mar- 
ried. What a comfort that is! Parsons are uninteresting 
enough in themselves as a rule, but their wives are the 
last possibility in the way of dullness. Oh, that honey- 
suckle!" And she sprang over the grass to the comer of 
a hedge where a long trail of the exquisitely-scented flower 
hung temptingly, as it seemed within reach, but when she 
approached it, she found it just too high above her to be 
plucked from the bough where its tendrils twined. Look- 
ing up at it, she caroUed softly: 

"O Fortune capricieuse! 
Comme tu es cnielle! 
Pourquoi moques-tu ton esclave 
Qu! sert un destin immortell" 

Here a sudden rustle in the leaves on the other side 
of the hedge startled her, and a curious-looking human 
head adomed profusely with somewhat disordered locks 
of red hair perked up inquiringly, Cic^l^ Yixw^^^ V^^rf«^ 
with an exclamation. 
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"Saint Moses! What is it?" 

"It is me! Merely me!" and Sir Morton Pippitt's 
quondam guest, Mr. Julian Adderley, rose to his füll lanky 
height, and tumed his flaccid face of more or less comic 
melancholy upon her. "Pray do not be alarmed! I have 
been reposing under the trees, — and I was, or so I 
imagine, in a brief slumber, when some dulcet warblings 
as of a nightingale awoke me," — here, stooping to the 
ground for his hat, he secured it, and waved it expres- 
sively, — "and I have, I fear, created some dismay in the 
mind of the interesting young person who, if I mistake 
not, is a friend of Miss Vancourt? " 

Cicely surveyed him with considerable amusement 

"Never mind who 7 am!" she said, coolly. "Teil me 
who you are! My faith! — you are as rough all over as a 
bear! What have you been doing to yourself? Your 
clothes are covered with leaves!" 

"Even as a Babe in the Wood!" responded Adderley. 
"Yes! — it is so!" and he began to pick off deUcately the 
various burs and scraps of forest d^bris which had coUected 
and clung to his tweed suit during his open-air siesta, 
"To speak truly, I am a trespasser in these domains, — they 
are the Manor woods, I know, — forbidden precincts and 
possibly guarded by spring-gims. But I heeded not the 
board which speaks of prosecution. I came to gather 
bluebells, — innocent bluebells! — merely that and no more, 
to adom my humble cot, — I have a cot not far from here. 
And as for my identity, my name is Adderley — Julian 
Adderley — a poor scribbler of rhymes — ä votre Service!" 

He waved his hat with a grand flourish again, and 
smiled. 

'*0h yknowl*' said Cicely. "M^acq\!a^ \vas spoken of 
j^ou-^jrou'v^ takcn a cottage Uex^ fox ^J?v^ ^\äokä\x ^^ 
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that bit of honeysuckle for me, will you? — that long trail 
just hanging over you!" 

"With pleasure!" and he gathered the coveted spray 
and handed it to her. 

"Thanks!" and she smiled appreciatively as she took 
it "How did you get into that wood? Did you jump 
the hedge?" 

"I did!" replied Adderley. 

"Could you jump it again?" 

"Most assuredly!" 

"Then do it!" 

Whereupon Adderley dapped his hat on his head, and 
resting a hand firmly on one of the rough posts which 
supported the dose green barrier between them, vaulted 
lightly over it and stood beside her. 

"Not badly done" — said Cicely, eyeing him quizzically 
— "for *a poor scribbler of rhymes' as you call yourself. 
Most men who moon about and write verse are too drunken 
and vidous to even see a hedge, — much less jump over it" 

"Oh, say not so!" exdaimed Adderley. "You are too 
young to pass judgment on the gods!" 

"The gods!" exdaimed Cicely. "Whatever are you 
talking about? The gods of Greece? They were an aw- 
ful lot — perfectly awful ! They wouldn't have been admitted 
even into modern Society, and that's bad enough. I don't 
think the worst woman that ever dined at a Paris restaurant 
with an English Cabinet Minister would have spoken to 
Venus, par exemple, Pm sure she wouldn't She'd have 
drawn the line there." 

"Gradous Heavens!" and Adderley stared in wonder- 
ment at his companion, first up, then down, — at her wild 
hair, scarcely restrained by the big sun-hat whidi was 
tied on anyhow, — at her great dark eyes, — at her tbisx 
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angular figure atid long scraggy legs, — legs whlch were , 
still somewhat too visible, though since her arrival at Ab- 
bot's Manor Maiyllia had made some thoughtful altera- 
tions in the dress of her musical prot/g/e which had con- 
siderably improved her appearance. "Is it possible to hear 
such things " 

"Why, of course it'is, as you've got ears and have 
heard them!" said Cicely, with a laugh. "Don't ask 'is 
it possible' to do a thing when youVe done it! That's 
not logical, — and men do pride themselves on their logic, 
though I could never find out why. Do you like cowslips?" 
And she thrust the great bunch she had gathered up 
against his nose. "There's a wordless poem for you!" 

Inhaling the fresh fine odour of the field blossoms, he 
still looked at her in amazement, she meeting his gaze 
without the least touch of embarrassment 

"You can walk home with me, if you like" — she ob- 
served condescendingly — "I won't promise to ask you into 
the Manor, because perhaps Maryllia won't want you, and 
I daresay she won't approve of my picking up a young 
man in the woods. But it's rather fun to talk to a poet, 
— I've never met one before. They don't come out in 
Paris. They Üve in holes and comers, drinking absinthe 
to keep off hunger." 

"Alas, that is so!" and Adderley began to keep pace 
with the thin black-stockinged legs that were ahready start- 
ing off through the long grass and flowers. "The arts are 
at a discount nowadays. Poetry is the last thing people 
want to read." 

"Then why do you write it?" and Cicely tumed a 
Sharp glance of inquiry upon him. "What's the good?" 

'^There you offer me a picAAexa. xx^sß. — ^^ — miss " 

''Boume" — finished CiceVy — "TioI!;!X.^^\.^>Ä£\.\ss^i^^s3s.^ 
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* — it*s quite easy — though I don't know how I got it. I 
ought to have been a Tre or a Pol — I was bom in Com- 
wall. Never mind that, — go on with the 'problem.' " 

"True — go on with the problem" — said Julian vaguely, 
taking ofF his hat and raking his hair with his fingers as 
he was wont to do when at all puzzled — "The problem 
is — *why do I write poetry if nobody wants to read it' — 
and 'what's the good?' Now, in the first place, I will 
reply that I am not sure I write 'poetry.' I try to express 
my identity in rhythm and rhyme — but after all, that ex- 
pression of myself may be prose, and whoUy without interest 
to the majority. You see? I put it to you quite plainly. 
Then as to *what's the good?' — I would argue 'what's the 
bad?' So far, I Hve quite harmlessly. From the unex- 
pected demise of an uncle whom I never saw, I have a 
life-income of sixty pounds a year. I am happy on that 
— I desire no more than that. On that I seek to evolve 
myself into something — from a nonentity into shape and 
substance — and if, as is quite possible, there can be no 
*good,' there may be a certain less of *bad' than might 
otherwise chance to me. What think you?" 

Cicely surveyed him scrutinisingly. 

"Pm not at all sure about that" — she said — "Poets 
have all been doubtful specimens of humanity at their best. 
You See their Hves are entirely occupied in writing what 
isn't true — and of course it * teils' on them in the long 
run. They deceive others first, and then they deceive 
themselves, though in their fits of 'inspiration' as they call 
it, they may, while weaving a thousand lies, accidentally hit 
on one truth. But the Hes chiefly predominate. Dante, 
for example, was a perfectly brazen Üar. He didn*t go to 
Hell, or Purgatory, or Paradise — asid te dtofn't V^Ok^^x. 
himsdf about ßeatrice at all. He xascma^ %q«!äö^^ ^^^ 
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and had a family. Nothing could be more commonpläce. 
He invented his Inferno in order to put his enemies there, 
all roasting, boiling, baking or freezing. It was pure per- 
sonal spite — and it is the very force of his vindictiveness 
that makes the Inferno the best part of his epic The 
portraits of Dante alone are enough to show you the sort 
of man he was. What a creature to meet in a dark lane 
at midnight!" 

Here she made a grimace, drawing her mouth down 
into the elongated frown of the famous Florentine, with 
such an irresistibly comic effect that Adderley gave way 
to a peal of hearty, almost boyish laughter. 

"That's right!" said Cicely approvingly. "That's^ö«, 
you know! It's natural to laugh at your age — you'reonly 
about six or seven-and-twenty, aren't you?" 

"I shall be twenty-seven in August" — he said with a 
swift retum to solemnity — "That is, as you will admit, 
getting on towards thirty." 

"Oh, nonsense! Everybod/s getting on towards thirty, 
of course — or towards sixty, or towards a hundred. I 
shall be fifleen in October, but 'you will admit'" — here 
she mimicked his voice and accent — "that I am getting 
on towards a hundred. Some folks think I've tumed that 
already, and that Pm entering my second Century, I talk 
so 'old.* But my talk is nothing to what I feel — I feel — 
oh!" and she gave a kind of angular writhe to her whole 
figure — "like twenty Methusalehs in one girl!" 

"You are an original!" — said Julian, nodding at her 
with an air of superior wisdom — "That's what you are!" 

"Like you, Sir Moon-Calf" — said Cicely: — "The word 
^moon-calf/ you know, Stands for poet — it means a human 
calf that grazes on the moon. ^^Xmx?^^ ^^ ^zcKsssNaS^TÄ^tet 
gets fat,—nor will you-, \t a\NNa7^\ooV5» ^e^e^—jssAv^^^ 
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you; it never does anything useful, — nor will you; and it 
puts a kind of lunar crust over itself, under which crust it 
"Writes verses. When you break through its crust you find 
Something like a man, half-asleep — not knowing whether 
he's man or boy, and uncertain whether to laugh or be 

serious tili some girl pokes fun at him — and then " 

"And then?" — laughed Adderley, entering vivadously 
into her humour— "What next?" 

"This, next!" — and Cicely pelted him füll in the face 
'with one of her velvety cowslip-bunches — "And this, — 
catch me if you can!" 

Away she flew over the grass, with Adderley aller her. 
Through tall buttercups and field daisies they raced each 
other like children, — startling astonished bees from repasts 
in clover-cups — and shaking butterflies away from thcir 
amours on the starwort and celandines. The private gate 
leading into Abbot's Manor garden stood open, — Cicely 
rushed in, and shut it against her pursuer who reached it 
almost at the same instant 

"Too bad!" he cried laughingly. "You mustn't keep 
me out! Pm bound to come inside!" 

"Why?" demanded Cicely, breathless with her run, 
but looking all the better for the colour in her cheeks and 
the light in her eyes. "I don't see the line of argument at all. 
Your hair is simply dreadful ! You look Hke Pan, heated in 
the pursuit of a coy nymph of Delphos. If you only wore 
skins and a pair of hoofs, the resemblance would be perfect! " 
"My dear Cicely!" said a dulcet voice at this moment. 
"Where have you been all the moming! How do you do, 
Mr. Adderley? Won't you come in?" 

Adderley took off his hat, as Maryllia came across to 
the gate from the umbrageous sYiado^ ol 2. Vsä^X. 'cJL ^xsä.- 
trees^ looking the embodimeut oi fet'btv ö^^^AJC^ias»^ ^a. ?^ 
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soft white gown trimmed with wonderfully knotted tufts of 
palest rose ribbon, and wearing an enchanting "poke" 
straw hat with a careless knot of pink hyacinths tumbling 
against her lovely hair. She was a perfect picture "after 
Romney," and Adderley thought she knew it But there 
he was wrong. Maryllia knew little and cared less about 
her personal appearance. 

"Where have you been?" she repeated, taking Cicely 
round the waist "You wild girll Do you know it is 
lunch time? I had almost given you up. Spnice said 
you had gone into the village — but more than that she 
couldn't teil me." 

"I did go to the village** — said Cicely — "and I went 
into the church, and played the organ, and hdped the 
children sing a hymn. And I met the parson, Mr. Waiden, 
and had a talk with him. Then I started home across the 
fields, and found this man" — and she indicated Adderley 
with a careless nod of her head — "asleep in a wood. I 
almost promised him some lunch — I didn't guite " 

"My dearMiss Vancourt" — protested Adderley — "pray 
do not think of such a thing! — I would not intnide upon 
you in this unceremonious way for the world!" 

"Why not?" said Maryllia, smiling graciously. "It will 
be a pleasure if you will stay to limcheon with us. Cicely has 
carte blanche here you know — genius must have its way!" 

"Of course it must" — agreed Cicely — "if genius wants 
to stand on its head, it must be allowed to make that ex- 
hibition of itself lest it should explode. If genius asks the 
lame, halt, blind and idiotic into the ancestral halls of 
Abbot's Manor, then the lame, halt, blind and idiotic are 
boimd to come. If genius summons the god Pan to pipe 
a roundelay, pipings then äcv^W "bO. ^^ S!cäx^ not, Mr. 
Päa Adderley?'' 
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Her eyes danced with mirth and mischief, as they 
flashed frcan his face to Maryllia's. "Genius," — she con- 
tinued— "can even call forth a parson from the vasty deep 
if it diooses to do so, — Mr. Waiden is coming to tea this 
aftemoon." 

"Indeed!" And Maryllia's sweet voice was a trifle 
cold. "Did you invite him, Cicely?" 

"Yes. I told him that you thought it rather rüde of 
liim not to have come before -** 

" Oh Cicely ! " saJd Maryllia reproachfuUy. " You should 
not have said that!" 

"Why not? You did think him rüde, — and so did I, 
— to refuse two kind invitations from you. Anyhow he 
seemed sorry, and said he'd make up for it this aiftemoon. 
He's really quite good-looking." 

" Quite — quite ! " agreed Julian Adderley. " I considered 
him exceptionally so wheij I first saw him in his own 
church, opposing a calm front to the intrusive pomposity 
and appalling ignorance of our venerable acquaintance, 
Sir Morton Pippitt. I decided that I had found a Man. 
So new! — so fresh! That is why I took a cottage for the 
Summer dose by, that I might be near the rare spe- 
cimen!" 

Maryllia laughed. 

"Are you not a man yourself?" she said. 

"Not altogether!" he admitted. "I am but half-grown. 
I am a raw and unpleasing fruit even to my own palate. 
John Waiden is a ripe and mellow creature, — moreover, 
he seems still ripening in constant sunshine. I go every 
Sunday to hear him preach, because he reminds me of so 
much that I had forgotten." 

Here they went in to luncheon. M.2LT^\!^'a. ^Jkl^^n ^^V<s:t 
hat as she seated herself at tlie Yiead oi >i3svj^ \;ö5^^> T<^Söcs^5|^ 
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her hair with the action into prettier waves o[ brown-gold. 
Her cheeks were softly flushed, — her blue eyes radiant 

"You are a better parishioner than I am, Mr. Adder- 
ley" — she said — "I have not been to church once since I 
came home. I never go to church." 

"Naturallyl I quite understandl Few people of any 
education or intelligence can stand it nowadays," he re- 
plied. "The Christian myth. is well-nigh exploded. Yet 
one cannot help having a certain sympathy and interest 
in men, who, Hke Mr. Waiden, appear to still honestly 
believe in it" 

"The Christian myth!" echoed Cicely. "My word! 
You do lay down the law! Where should we be without 
the *myth', I wonder?" 

"Pretty much where we are now" — said Julian — "Two 
thousand years of the Christian dispensation leaves the 
World still pagan. Self-indulgence is still paramount Wealth 
still govems both classes and masses, Politics are still 
corrupt Trade still plays its old game of *beggar my 
neighbour.' What woüld you! And in this day there is 
no restraining influence on the laxity of social morals, 
Literature is decadent, — likewise Painting; — Sculpture and 
Poetry are moribund. Man's inbom monkeyishness is ob' 
taining the upper hand and bearing him back to his natural 
filth, — and the glimmerings of the Ideal as shown forth in 
a few examples of heroic and noble living are like the flash 
of the rainbow-arch spanning a storm-cloud, — beautiful, 
but alas! — evanescent." 

"Pm afraid you are right" — said MarylHa, with a little 
sigh — "It is very sad and discouraging, but I fear very 
tnie/' 

'*It's nothing oftheVmd'' — d^Oi'Ä^^Cxc.^^.-^rSj^^vck 
vehemence — "It's just ?Äiso\\xX^ x^ox^säcssäX "Vs. s&\ ^ 
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.*never shake thy glory locks at me/ Sir Moon-Calf!" and 
she made a little grimace across the table at Julian, who 
responded to it with a complacent smile. "You can talk, 
talk, talk — of course; eveiy man that ever sat in clubs, 
Smoking and drinking, can talk one's head ofF — but you've 
got to live, as well as talk! What do you know about 
self-indulgence being *paramoimt,' except in your own case, 
eh? Do you think at all of the thousands and thousands 
of poor creatures everywhere, who completely sacrifice their 
lives to the needs of others?'* 

"Of course there are such — " admitted Adderley — 
«But " 

"No *buts' come into the case," went on the young 
girl, her eyes darkening with the eamestness of her thoughts. 
"I have Seen quite enough even in my time to know 
how good and kind to one another even the poorest people 
can be. And I have had plenty of hardships to endure, 
too! But I can teil you one thing — and that is, that 
the Christian *myth' as you call it, is just the one thing 
that makes my life worth living. I don*t want to talk 
about religion — I never do, — I only just say this — that 
the great lesson of Christianity is exactly what we most 
need to leam." 

"In what way?" asked Julian, smiling indulgently* 

"Why, — merely that if one is honest and true, one 
must be crudfied. Therefore one is prepared, — and there's 
no need to cry out when the nails are driven in. The 
Christian 'myth' teaches us what to expect, how to endure, 
and how at last to triumphl" 

A lovely light illumined her face, and Maryllia looked 
at her very tenderly. Adderley was silent 

"Nothing does one so much good a^ \ö \i^ \oasJO'' ^ — 
.went on Cicely in sl lighter tone^-^'SLcsa >i^^xv ^o^'^'^j^ä 

^a^'s Gffffä Maft. I, "S-*^ 
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aware that you are a somebody whom other bodies envy. 
You never know how high you have dimbed tili you fed 
a few dirty hands behind you trying to pull you down. 
When I Start my career as a singer, I shall not be satis- 
fied tili I get anonjmaous letters every moming, telling me 
what a fraud and failure I am. Then I shall realise that 
I am famous!" 

"Alas!" Said Julian with a comically resigned air. "I 
shall never be of suffident importance for that! No one 
would waste a penny stamp on me! All I can ever hope 
to win is the unanimous abuse of the press. That will at 
last give me an interested public!" 

They laughed. 

"Is Mr. Marius Longford a great friend of yours?" 
enquired Maryllia. 

"Ah, that I cannot teil!" replied Julian. "He may be 
friend, or he may be foe. He writes for a great literary 
paper — and is a member of many literary clubs. He has 
produced three books — all monstrously dull. But he has 
a Clique. Its members are swom to praise Longford, or 
die. Indeed, if they do not praise Longford, they become 
mysteriously exterminated, like rats or beetles. I myself 
have praised Longford, lest I also get a dose of his un- 
failing poison. He will not praise me — but no matter for 
that If he would only abuse me! — but he won't! His 
blame is far more valuable than his eulogy. At present 
he Stands like a kind of neutral whipping-post — very much 
in my way!" 

"He knows Lord Roxmouth, he teils me" — went on 
Maryllia; whereat Cicely's sharp glance flashed at her in- 
guisitively — "Lord Roxmouth is by way of being a patron 
of the arts.'* 

The tone of her voice, ^\i^'öiL^ cö\Ä&m^N:\QVis.,^'?&^^ 
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lost on Adderley. He fanded he was on dangerous 
ground. 

"I have never met Lord Roxmouth myselP* — he said 
- — "But I have heard Longford speak of him. Longford 
however rather *makes' for sodety. I do not. Longford 
is quite at home with dukes and duchesses " 

"Or professes to be — " put in Maryllia, with a slight 
smile. 

"Or professes to be, — I accept the correction!" agreed 
Adderley. 

"Personally, I know nothing of him" — said Maryllia — 
**I have never seen him at any of the functions in London, 
and I should imagine him to be a man who rather over- 
estimated himself. So many Hterary men do. That is 
why most of them are sudi terrible sodal bores." 

"To the crime of being a Hterary man I plead not 
guilty!" and Julian folded his hands in a kind of mock- 
solemn appeal. "Moreover, I swear never to become one !" 

"Good boy!" smiled Cicely. "Be a modern Pan, and 
run away from all the literary cliques, kicking up the dust 
behind you in their faces as you go! Roam the woods 
in solitude and sing! 

« <The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 

The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 

The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizards below in the grass» 
Ware as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 

Listening to my sweet pipings I * " 

"Ah, Shelley!" cried Adderley. "Shelley the divine! 
And how divinely you utter his lines! Do you know the 
last verse of that poem; — *I sang of the dandng stars?'" 

Cicely raised her hand, commauditv^ a.UfirÄiöVL^ ^x\sl 
went on: 



^•2> 
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" *I sang of the daQciog stars» 

I sang of the dsedal Earth, 
And of Heaven, — and the giant wars» 
And Love and Death and Birth. 
And then I changed my pipings, — 
Singing, how down the vale of Menaliis, 
I pursued a maiden and dasped a reed, 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed; 
All wept, as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 

At the sorrow of my sweet pipings!* " 

"Beau-tiful! — beau-tifiü!" sighed Adderley. "But so 
remote! — so veryremote! Alas! — who reads Shelley now?" 

"I do" — Said Cicely — "Maryllia does. You do. And 
many more. Shelley didn't write for free libraries and 
pubÜc-houses. He wrote for the love of Art, — and he was 
drowned. You do the same, and perhaps you'U be hung! 
It doesn't much matter how you end, so long as you be- 
gin to be something no one eise can be/' 

'^Fou have certainly begun in that direction!" said 
Julian. 

Cicely shrugged her Shoulders. 

"I don't know! I am myself. Most people try to bewhat 
they're not. Such a waste of time and effort ! That's why 
IVe taken a fancy to the parson I met this moming, Mr. 
Waiden. He is himself and no other. He is as much 
himself as old Josey Letherbarrow is. Josey is an indivi- 
duality. So is Mr. Waiden. So is Maryllia. So am L 
And — " here she pointed a witch-like finger at Adderley— 
"so would you be, if you didn't 'pose' as much as you do!" 

"Cicely!" murmured Maryllia, wamingly, though she 
smiled. 

A slight flush swept ovtr Adderley's face. But he 
took the remark wiüiout offexvc^» ^^x€«ü>j '^'^^\M^\issssÄl{ 
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^ be of better mettle than the little affectations of his 
Outward appearance indicated. 
i "You think so?" he said, placidly. "That is very dear 

of you! — ^^very young! You may be right — you may be 
^ong, — but from one so unsophisticated as yourself it is 
^ proposition worth considering — to pose, or not to pose! 
ft is so new — so fresh!" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Walden kept his promise and duly arrived to tea at 
the Manor that aflemoon. He found his hostess in the 
library with Cicely and Julian. She was showing to the 
latter one or two rare "first editions," and was talking 
animatedly, but she broke off her conversation the mo- 
ment he was announced, and advanced to meet him with 
a bright smile. 

"At last, Mr. Waiden!" she said. "I am glad Cicely 
has succeeded where I failed, in persuading you to accept 
the welcome that has awaited you here for some time!" 

The words were gracefully spoken, with just the faintest 
trace of kindly reproach in their intonation. Simple as 
they were, they managed to deprive John of all power to 
frame a suitable reply. He bowed over the little white 
hand extended to him, and murmured something which 
was inaudible even to himself, while he despised what he 
considered his own foolishness, dumsiness and general 
ineptitude from the bottom of his heart Maryllia saw his 
embarrassment, and hastened to relieve him of it 

^ "We have been talking books," — she said, lightly — 
"Mr. Adderley has almost knelt in adoratiotv befote. xsjl^ 
Shakespeare ^firßt fpjio.' It is very ^t^dow^^ \i€»öj^ näv- 
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calendared in the published lists of ordinary commentators. \ 
I suppose you have seen it?" 

"Indeed I have" — replied Waiden, as he shookhands 
with Cicely and nodded pleasantly to Julian — "Pm afraid, 
Miss Vancourt, that if you knew how often I have sat 
alone in this library, tuming over the predous volumes, 
you might be very angry with me! But I have saved 
one or two from the encroaches of damp, such as the 
illuminated vellum 'Petrarch/ and some few rare manu- 
scripts — so you must try to forgive my trespass. Mrs. 
Spruce used to let me come in and study here whenever 
I liked." 

"Will you not do so still?" queried MaryUia, sweetly. 
"I can promise you both solitude and silence." 

Again a wave of awkwardness overcame him. What 
could he say in response to this friendly and gentle gra- 
ciousness? 

"You are very kind," he murmured. 

"Not at all. The library is very seldom used — so the 
kindness will be quite on your side if you can make it of 
Service. I daresay you know more about the books than 
I do. My father was very proud of them." 

"He had cause to be," — said Waiden, beginning to 
recover his equanimity and ease as the conversation tumed 
into a Channel which was his natural dement — "It is one 
of the finest collections in England. The manuscripts 
alone are worth a fortune." Here he moved to the table 
where Adderley stood tuming over a wondrously painted 
"Book of Hours" — "That is perfect twelfth-century work" 
— he said — "There is a picture in it which ought to please 
Mss Cicely** — and he tvinv^d \5cä ^^^^e^ over tenderly — 
''Here it is, — the loveliest oi '^sivxÄ. C^^i^^^ \ö. SicÄ ^sSs. ^^ 

sihglng!" 
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Cicdy smüed with pleasure, and hiing over the beauti- 
fiilly illiuninated figure, surrounded with angels in clouds 
of golden gloiy. 

"There's one thing about Heaven which everybody 
seems agreed upon" — she said — "It's a place where we're 
all expected to sing." 

"Not a doubt of it!" agreed Waiden. "You will be 
quite in your elementl" 

"The idea of Heaven is remote — so very remote!" 
5aid Adderley. "But if such a place existed, and I were 
bound to essay a vocal effort there, I should transform it 
at once to Hell! The angels would never forgive me!" 

They laughed. 

"Let US go into the garden" — said Maryllia — "It is 
quite lovely just now, — ^there are such cool deep shadows 
on the lawn." 

Cicely at once ran out, beckoning Adderley to foUow. 
Maryllia tied on her hat with its pink strings and its 
bunch of pink hyadnths tumbling against her small shell- 
like ear, and looked up from under its brim with an 
entrancing smile. 

"Will you come, Mr. Waiden?" 

John murmured something politely inarticulate in as- 
sent He was, as has already been stated, apt to be rather 
at a loss in the Company of women, unless they were well- 
seasoned matrons and grandames, with whom he could 
converse on the most ordinary and commonplace topics, 
such as the curing of hams, the schooling of children, or 
the best remedies for rheumatism. A feminine creature 
who appeared to exist merely to fascinate the eye and 
attract the senses, moved him to a kind of mental con- 
fusion, which affected himself chiefty, as ivö otä, ^"»^^ "^^ 
most intimate of his friends, would evet \aN^ xic:?asÄÄ. '^ 
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or guessed that he was at any sort of pains to seem at 
ease. Just now, as he took his soft shovel-hat, and followed 
bis fair hostess out on the lawn, his mind was more or 
less in a State of chaos, and the thoughts that kept Com- 
ing and going were as difficult to put in consecutive order 
as a Chinese puzzle. One uncomfortable memory however 
sat prominently in a comer of his brain like the mocking 
phantasm of a mischievous Puck, pointing its jeering finger 
and reminding him of the fact, not to be denied, that but 
a Short while ago, he had made up his mind to dislike, 
aye, even to detest that mysterious composition of white 
and rose, blue eyes and ch^tnut-gold hair, called Maryllia 
Vancourt, — that he had resolved she would be an alto- 
gether objectionable personage in the village — his village— 
of St. Rest, — and that he had wished — Ah! what had he 
wished? Back, O teazing reminder of the grudging and 
suspicious spirit that had so lately animated the soul of a 
Christian clericl Yet it had to be admitted, albeit now 
rductantly, that he had actually wished the rightful mis- 
tress of Abbot^s Manor had never retumed to it! Smitten 
with sorest compunction at the recollection of his former 
blind prejudice against the woman he had then never 
Seen, he walked by her side over the warm soft grass, 
listening with a somewhat preoccupied air to the remarks 
she was making conceming Cicely Boume, and the 
great hopes she entertained of the girPs future brilliant 
career. 

"She is more or less untrained now," explained 

Maryllia. "But she is very young, and she has sufFered 

some terrible hardships. She needs a certain amount of 

rest and liberty to recovet fiom all the slights and cruel- 

ties she endured in hex d^X^oo^. Xof^ \ss».^\. \ä.«ä \Nfir 

sing one of Chopin's \a\s^^\ ^^ "^^ ^^^^^^^1 ^^^x^\s.\ 
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Her voice has such an extensive ränge, — she is contralto, 
mezzo-soprano, and soprano all in one." 

"A wonderful gifl!" murmured Waiden absently, trying 
to pull himself together^ and to escape from the coiling 
threads of a stränge mystically spun charm that seemed to 
Vfind round and round him with soft and silken persistence, 
as the sweet voice so dose to his ear rippled on in a rise and 
fall of music. " You must be very proud of your proUgü." 

"I am indeed!" she replied. "Really Üie only useful 
thing I have ever done in my life is to rescue Cicely from 
nncongenial surroundings, and provide her with all she 
needs for her musical career. To help bring out a great 
genius gives me some Httle sense of importance, you see! 
In myself I am such an utter nonentity." 

She laughed. Waiden looked at her with an eamest- 
ness of which he was scarcely conscious. She coloured a 
little, and her eyes feil. Something in the sudden delicate 
flush of her cheeks and the quick droop of her eyelashes 
Startled him, — he feit a curious sense of contrition, as 
though he had given her some indefinable, altogether 
shadowy cause for that brief discomposure. The idea that 
she seemed, even for a second, not quite so much at her 
ease, restored his own nerve and self-possession, and it 
was with an almost patemal gentleness that he said, 

"Do you really consider yourself a nonentity, Miss Van- 
court? I am sure the sodety you have left behind you in 
London does not think you so." 

She opened her sea-blue eyes füll upon him. 

"Sodety? Why do you speak of it? Its opinion of 
me or of anyone eise, is surely the last thing a sensible 
man or woman would care for, I imaginel One *season' 
of it was enough for me. I have unfoi\\)LXv^\j^^'\>aÄw'^^^'^'^ 
^ßeasons/ md they w^re all tOQ xsmx^s' 
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Again Waiden looked at her, but this time she did not 
seem to be aware of bis scmtiny. 

"Do you take me for a member of the * smart' set, 
Mr. Waiden?" she queried, gaily. "You are veiy mudi 
mistaken if you do! I have certainly mixed with it, and 
know all about it — much to my regret — but I don't bdong 
to it Of course I like plenty of life and amusement, but 
* Society' as London and Paris and New York express it 
in their modes and manners and *functions,' is to me the 
duUest form of entertainment in the world." 

Waiden was süent. She gave him a quick side-glance 
of enquiry. 

"I suppose you have been told something about me?" 
she said. "Something which represents me otherwise than 
as I represent myself. Have you?" 

At this abrupt question John fairly started out of his 
semi-abstraction in good eamest 

"My dear Miss Vancoiut!" he exclaimed, warmly. 
"How can you think of such a thingl I have never heaid 
a word about you, except from good old Mrs. Spruce who 
knew you as a child, and who loves to recall these days, 
— and — er — and " 

He broke off, checking himself with a vexed ges- 
ture. 

"And — er — and — er — who eise?" said Maryllia, smil- 

ing "Now don't play tricks with me, or I'U play tricks 

mth you/" 

His eyes caught and reflected her smile. 

"Well, — Sir Morton Pippitt spoke of you once in my 

hearing" — he said — "And a friend of his whom hebrought 

to see the church, tla.e "D\3ke cilt "LMrwjton. Also a clergy- 

man in this neigbbouThood, ^ '^^ \än^'5.^\>l— ^^si^sÄ at 

Badsworth—Ae mentioued 70U, ^^ ^^^'s.^^^^^— ^^ V^Os^^ss^^ 
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paused a moment, — "yes, I think I may say presumed — 
to know you personally." 

"Did he really! I never heard of him!" And she 
laughed merrily. "Mr. Waiden, if I were to teil you the 
number of people who profess to know me whom / do not 
know and never will know, you would be surprised! I 
never spoke to Sir Morton Pippitt in my life tili the other 
day, though he pretends he has met me, — but he hasn't 
He may have seen me perhaps by chance when I was a 
child in the nursery, but I don't remember anything about 
him. My father never visited any of the people here, — 
we lived very much to ourselves. As for the Duke of 
Lumpton, — well! — nobody knows htm that can possibly 
avoid it — and I have never even so much as seen him. 
Aunt Emily may possibly have spoken of me in these 
persons' hearing — that's quite likely, — but they know 
nothing of me at first hand." She paused a moment 
"Look at Cicely!" she said. "How quickly she makes 
friends! She and Mr. Adderley are chattering away like 
two magpies!" 

Waiden looked in the direction indicated, and saw the 
couple at some distance ofF, under the great cedar-tree 
which was the chief omament of the lawn, — Cicely seated 
in a low basket-chair, and Adderley stretched on the grass 
at her feet Both were talking eagerly, both were gesti- 
culating excitedly, and both looked exactly what they were, 
two very eccentric specimens of humanity. 

"They seem perfectly happy!" he said, smiling. 
"Adderley is a curious fellow, but I think he has a good 
heart He puts on a mannerism, because he has seen the 
members of a certain üterary 'set' in London put it on — 
hut he'll drop that in time, — wlienYve \^ ^.\:^^ ^^^ -as^^ 
wiser. He has been in to see irve oivce ot VmcÄ i^s^sÄ^Ä 
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took up his residence here for the summen He tries to 
discuss religion with me — or rather, I should say, irreligion. 
His own special *cult' is the easy paganism of Omar 
Khayydm." 

"Is he clever?" 

"I think he is. He has a more or less original tum 
of mind. He read me some of his verses the other day." 

"Poor you!" laughed Maryllia. 

"Well, I was indined to pity myself when he first be- 
gan" — Said Waiden, laughing also — "But I must confess 
I was agreeably surprised. He has real poetic perception 
and a fine musical ear. Some of his fancies are quite 
charming." 

They had been Walking slowly across the lawn, and 
were now within a few steps of the big cedar-tree. 

"I must take you into the rose-garden, Mr. Waiden" 
— and she raised her eyes to his with that childlike con- 
fiding look which was one of her special charms, — "The 
roses are just budding out, and I want you to see them 
before the summer gets more advanced. Though I dare- 
say you know every rose-bush in the place, don't you?" 

"I believe I do!" he admitted. "You see an old fogey 
Hke myself is bound to have hobbies, and my particular 
hobby is gardening. I love flowers, and I go everywhere 
I can, or may, to see them and watch their growth. So 
that for years I have visited your rose-garden, Miss Van- 
court! I have been a regulär and persistent trespasser, — 
but all the same, I have never plucked a rose." 

"Well, I wish you had!" said Maryllia, feeling some^ 

what impatient with him for calling himself an "old fogey," 

— wby did he give bimsdf ajwaY? — she thought, — "I wish 

you bad plucked theia aiW. ^xv^ WxAfc^ ^<ecö. ^^Nssd in 

ifask^ts tq the villagexs, esg^daVVj xo ^^ ^^^e^i^s^T^^v 
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^ons. It would have been much better than to have had 
tlieni sold at Riversford through Oliver Leach." 

"Did he seil them?" exclaimed John, quickly. "I am 
xiot surprised!" 

"He sold everything, and put the money in his own 
pocket" — Said Maryllia, — "But, afler all, the loss is quite 
xny own fault I ought to have enquired into the manage- 
ment of the property myself, — for solicitors more often 
than not work hand and glove with the agent in Charge, 
— that is why so much mischief is done in overbuilding, 
and in spoiling the country by cutting down all the trees. 
And I certainly ought not to have stayed away from home 
so many years. But it's never too late to mend!" She 
smiled, and advandng a Step or two called "Cicely!" 

Cicely tumed, looking up from beneath her spreading 
canopy of dark cedar boughs. 

"Oh, Maryllia, we're having such fun!" she exclaimed. 
"Mr. Adderley is talking words, and Pm talking music! 
We'll show you how it goes presently!" 

"Do, please!" laughed Maryllia; "it must be delight- 
ful! Mr. Waiden and I are going into the rose-garden. 
We shall be back in a few minutes!" 

She moved along, her white dress floating softly over 
the green turf, its delicate flounces and knots of rosy ribbon 
looking like a trail of living flowers. Waiden, Walking at 
her side, nodded smilingly as he passed dose by Cicely 
and Julian, his tall athletic figure contrasting well with 
Maryllia's fairy-like grace, — and presently, crossing from 
the lawn to what was called the "Cherry-Tree Walk," be- 
cause the path led under an arched trellis work over which 
a couple of hundred cherry-trees were trained to form a 
long arhour or pergola, they tumed dowa. *"^ ^xA ^ä-jc^^s^^^ 
closer together in conversation, rnidet ^<^ ^cw^x cil ^^^^ 
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blossoms that shed fragrance above their heads, they dis- 
appeared. Cicely, Struck by a certain picturesqueness, or 
what she would have called a "stage effect" in the manner 
of their exit, stopped abruptly in the pianissimo humming 
of a tune with which she declared she had been suddenly 
inspired by some lines Adderley had just redted. 

"Isn't she pretty!" she said, indicating with a jerk of 
her ever gesticulating band the last luminous glimmer of 
Maryllia's vanishing gown. " She*s like Titania, — or Kilmeny 
in Fairyland. Why don't you write something about hift 
instead of about some girl you 'imagine* and never see?" 

Adderley, lying at his ease on the grass, tumed on his 
arm and likewise looked after the two figures that had 
just passed, as it seemed, into a paradise of snowy flowers. 

"The girls I 'imagine' are always so much better than 
those I see," he replied, with uncompUmentary candour. 

"Thank you!" said Cicely. "You are quite rüde, you 
know!. But it doesn't matter." 

He stared up at her in vague astonishment. 

"Oh, I didn't mean you!" he explained. "l^<?«V^not 
a girl." 

"No, really!" ejaculated Cicely. "Then what am I, 
pray?" 

He looked at her critically, — at her thin sallow little 
face with the intense eyes buming Uke flame imder her well- 
marked black eyebrows, — at her drooping angular arms 
and unformed figure, tapering into the scraggy, long black- 
stockinged legs which ended in a pair of large buckled 
^oes that covered feet of a decidedly flat-iron model, — 
then he smiled oddly. 

''Fou are a gobiin l" — \a said — "An elf, — a pixie — a 

witchl You were bonv m ^. ^^xV c.-a.N^ ^\srx^ ^JcÄ. ^ea 

Ü^shed in ßX high üde atvd ma^Ä \^BaxcJ^^'^^^öx^K^^^• 
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with music. There were sea-gulls nesting above your 

cradle, and when the wind howled, and you cried, they 

called to you wildly in such a plaintive way that you stopped 

your tears to listen to them, and to watch their white wings 

cirding round you. You are not a girl — no! — how can 

you be? For when you grew a little older, the invisible 

people of the air took you away into a great forest, and 

taught you to swing yourself on the boughs of the trees, 

while the stars twinlded at you through the thick green 

leaves, — and you heard the thrushes sing at moming and 

the nightingales at evening, tili at last you leamed the trill 

and warble and the little caught sob in the throat which 

almost breaks the heart of those who listen to it! And 

so you have become what you are, and what I say you 

always will be — a gobiin — a witch! — not a girl, but a 

genius!" 

He waved his hand with a fantastic gesture and raked 
up his hair. 

"That's all very well and very pretty," — said Cicely, 
showing her even white teeth in a flashing "gobiin" grin, 
— "But of course you don't mean a word of it! It's 
merely a way of talking, such as poets, or men that call 
themselves poets, affect when the *fit' is on them. Just a 
string of words, — mere babble. You'd better write them 
down, though, — you mustn't waste them! Publishers pay 
for so many words I believe, whether the/re sense or 
nonsense, — please don't lose any halfpence on my account! 
Do you know you are smiling up at the sky as if you 
were entirely mad? Ordinary people would say you were, 
— people to whom dinner is the dearest thing in life would 
suggest your being locked up. And me, too, I daresay. 
You haven't answered my questioiv, — ^\q\\^ ^q^\.>^^n\^x^5«. 
something about Maryllia?" 
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"She, too, IS not a girl," — rejoined Adderley— r"She is 
a woman. And she is absolutely unwritable!" 

"Too lovely to find expression even in poetry," said 
Cicely, complacently. ^ 

"No no! — not that! Not that!" And Adderley gave 
a kind of Serpentine writhe on the grass as he raised him- 
self to a half-sitting posture. " Gentle Gobiin, do not mistake 
mel When I say that Miss Vancourt is unwritable, I 
would fain point out that she is above and beyond the 
reach of my Muse. I cannot 'experience' herl Yes — that 
is so! What a poet needs most is the flesh modeL The 
flesh model may be Susan, or Sarah, or Jane of the bar 
and tap-room, — but she must have Ups to kiss, hair to 
touch, form to caress " 

"Saint Moses!" cried Cicely, with an excited wriggle 
of her long legs. "Must she? " 

"She must!" declared Julian, with decision. "Because 
when you have kissed the Ups, you have experienced a 
* Sensation,' and you can write — *Ah, how sweet the lipsl 
love.' You needn't love them, of coiurse, — you merely try 
them. She must be amenable and good-natiured, and 
allow herseif to be gazed at for an hour or so tili you 
dedde the fateful colour of her eyes. If they are blue, 
you can paraphrase George Meredith on the *Blue is the 
sky, blue is thine eye* System — if black, you can recall 
the * Lovely as the hght of a dark eye in woman,' of Byron. 
She must allow you to freely encircle her waist wiüi an 
arm, so that having feit the emotion you can write — *How 
tenderly that yielding form, Thrills to my touch!' And 
then, — even as a painter who pays so much per hoiu: foi 
studying from the life, — you can go away and forget hei 
— or you can exaggerateYiei c^^rrci^\xi^^«?r^^^~-^^*^^ine 
that she is fairer than Endyttaow^^ mwc^-%^^^^^— Sss^ ^ 
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long as she serves you thus she is useful, — but once her 
Uses are exhausted, the poet has done with her, and seeks 
a fresh sample. Hence, as I say, your friend Miss Van- 
court is above my clamour for the Beautiful. I must con- 
tent myself with some humbler type, and *imagine' the 
rest!" 

"Well, I should think you must, if that's the way you 
go to work!" Said Cicely, with eyes brimful of merriment 
and mischief. "Why you are worse than the artists of the 
Quartier Latin! If you must needs *experience' your 
models, I wonder that Susan, Sarah and Jane of the bar 
and tap-room are good enough for you!" 

"Any human female suffices," murmured Julian, 
drowsily, "provided she is amenable, — and is not the 
mother of a large family. At the spectacle of many oHve 
branches, the Muse shrieks a wild farewell!" 

Cicely broke into a peal of laughter. 

"You absurd creature!" she said. "You don't mean 
half the nonsense you talk — you know you don't!" 

"Do I not? But then, what do I mean? Am I 
justified in assuming that I mean anything?" And he 
again ran his fingers through his ruddy locks abstractedly. 
"No, — I think not! Therefore, if I now make a Suggestion, 
pray absolve me from any serious intentions underlying it 
— and yet " 

"'And yet' — what?" queried Cicely, looking at him 
with some curiosity. 

"Ah! 'And yet!' Such little words, *and yet!'" he 
murmured. "They are like the stepping-stones across a 
brook which divides one sweet woodland dell from an- 
other! *And yet!'" He sighed profoundly, and pluck- 
ing a daisy from the turf, gazed mto *\\s> ^<;^^«!k. "VääsX. 
meditatively, ''What I would say, g^üW^ Oo\^v£\/\^ *^J»s»n 
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— you call me Moon-calf, therefore there can be no objecr 
tion to my calling you Gobiin, I think?" 

"Not the least in the world!" declared Cicely. "I 
rather like it!" 

"So good of you! — -so dear!" he said, softly. "Well! 
— *and yet* — as I have observed, the Muse may, like the 
Delphic Oracle, utter words without apparent signification, 
which only the skilled proficient at her altar may be able 
to unravel. Therefore, — in this precise manner, my Sugges- 
tion may be whoUy without point, — or it may not" 

"Please get on with it, whatever it is," — urged Cicely, 
impatiently — "You're not going to propose to me, are 
you? Because, if so, it's no use. I'm too young, and I 
only met you this moming!" 

He threw the daisy he had just plucked at her laugh- 
ing face. 

"Gobiin, you are delidous!" he averred. "But the 
ghastly spectre of matrimony does not at present stand in 
my path, luring me to the frightful chasms of domesticity, 
oblivion and despair. What was it the charming Russian 
girl Bashkirtseff wrote on this very subject? *Me marier 
et' ?" 

"I can teil you!" — exclaimed Cicely — "It was the one 
sentence in the whole book that made all the men mad, 
because it showed such utter contempt for them! *Me 
marier et avoir des enfants? Mais — chaque blanchisseuse 
peut en faire autant! Je veux la gloirei' Oh, how I 
agree with her! Moi, aussi, je veux la gloire!" 

Her dark eyes flamed into passion, — for a moment she 
looked almost beautiful. Adderley stared languidly at her 
-35 he would have stared at ^^ Yäxqviä, ^^ ^x^. ^^^dting 
jscene on the stage, ^ilK m4o\^xÄ^ -^^ cdIcä.A \s\\kx^^\. 
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"Gobiin incroyable!" he sighed. "You are so new! 
- — so freshi" 

"Like salad just gathered," said Cicely, calming down 
suddenly from her burst of enthusiasm. "And what of 
your 'Suggestion?'" 

"My Suggestion," rejoined Adderley, "is one that may 
seem to you a stränge one. It is even stränge to myself ! 
But it has flashed into my brain suddenly, — and even so 
inspiration may affect the dullard. It is this : Suppose the 
Parson feil in love with the Lady, or the Lady feil in love 
with the Parson? Either, neither, or both?" 

Cicely sat up straight in her chair as though she had 
been suddenly pulled erect by an Underground wire. 

"What do you mean?" she asked. "Suppose the 
parson feil in love with the lady or the lady with the 
parson — ! Is it a riddle?" 

"It may possibly become one" — he replied, compla- 
cently — "But to speak more plainly — suppose Mr. Waiden 
feil in love with Miss Vancourt, or Miss Vancourt fell*in 
love with Mr. Waiden, what would you say?" 

"Suppose a Moon-calf jumped over the moon!" said 
Cicely disdainfully. "Saint Moses! Maryllia is as likely 
to fall in love as I am, — and I'm the very last possibility 
in the way of sentiment Why, whatever are you thinking 
of? Maryllia has heaps of men in love with her, — she 
could marry to-morrow if she liked." 

" Aye, no doubt she could marry — that is quite common 
— but perhaps she could not love!" And Julian waved 
one hand expressively. "To love is so new! — so fresh!" 

"But Maryllia would never fall in love with 2i parson!" 
declared Cicely, almost resentfully. " A parson ! — a country 
parson too! The idea is perfectly ridiculousl" 

A glimmcr of white in th^ \\?>l3i. qI ^^ ^^^-^^xsas 
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"Cherry-Tree Walk" here suddenly appeared and wamed 
her that Maryllia and the Reverend John were returning 
from their inspection of the rose-garden. She checked 
herseif in an outburst of speech and silently watched them 
approaching. Adderley watched them too with a kind of 
lachiymose interest They were deep in conversation, 
and Maryllia carried a bunch of white and blush roses 
which she had evidently just gathered. She looked charm- 
ingly animated, and now and then a light ripple of her 
laughter floated out on the air as sweet as the songs of 
the birds chirping around them. 

"The roses are perfectly lovely!" she exdaimed de- 
lightedly, as she came under the shadow of the great 

cedar-tree "Mr. Waiden says he has never seen the 

Standards so füll of bud." Here she held the düster she 
had gathered under Cicely's nose. "Aren't they delidous! 
Oh, by-the-bye, Mr. Waiden, I have promised you one! 
You must have it, in retum for the spray of ;lilac you 
gave me when I came to see your garden! Now you 
must take a rose from mine!" And, laying all the roses 
on Cicel3r's lap, she selected one delicate half-opened 
blush -white bloom. "Shall I put it in your coat for 
you?" 

"If you will so far honour me!" answered Waiden; — 
he was strangely pale, and a slight tremor passed over 
him as he looked down at the small fingers, — pink-tipped 
as the petals of the flower they so deftly fastened in his 
buttonhole — "And how" — he continued with an effort, ad- 
dressing Cicely and Julian — "How have Music and Poetry 
got on together?" 

'^Ohy we're not marnedy^t" — said Cicely, shaking off 
the dumb spell wbidi AddexVe^'^ ^^^xv^^^^^xO^ \saÄ. <at a 
/nonjeat cast upon her tnind— '^N^^ Q>\^\.\ö\i^, ^\^>5k^^^ 
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— for a real good opera. But we're only just beginning 
courtship. Mr. Adderley has recited some lines of his 
own composition, and I have improvised some music. You 
shall hear the result presently." 

"Why not now?" queried Maryllia, as she seated her- 
seif in another chair next to Cicely's under the cedar 
boughs, and signed to Waiden to do the same. 

"Why, because I believe that the tea is about to ar- 
rive. I saw the majestic Primmins in the distance, wrest- 
ling with a table — didn't you, Mr. Adderley?" 

Adderley rose from his half recumbent position on the 
grass, and shading his eyes from the aflemoon sunshine, 
looked towards the house. 

"Yes, — it is even so!" he replied. "Primmins and a 
subordinate are on the way hither with various creature 
comforts. Music and Poetry must pause awhile. Yet why 
should there be pause? It is for this that I am a foUower 
of Omar Khayyäm. He was a materialist as well as a 
spiritualist, and his muse admits of the aforesaid creature 
comforts as much as the exalted and subtle philosophies 
and ironies of life." 

"Poor Omar!" said Waiden. "The pretty piteousness 
of him is like the wailing of a lamb led to the slaughter. 
Grass is good to graze on, saith lambkin, — other lambs are 
fair to frisk with, — but alas ! — neither grass nor lambs can 
last, and therefore as lambkin cannot always be lambkin, 
it bleats its end in Nothingness! But, thank Gk)d, there 
is something stronger and wiser in the Universe than 
lambkin!" 

"True!" said Adderley. "But even lambkin has a right 
to complain of its destiny." 

Waiden smüed. 

''I think not," — he rejoined — "'i^o cx^^^&ö. '^vcsj^\n»s. ^. 
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right to complain of its destiny. It fihds itself Here,— 
and the fact that it ü Here is a proof that there is a pur- 
pose for its existence. What that purpose is we do not 
know yet, but we ska// know." 

Adderley lifted dubious eyelids. 

"You think we shall?" 

"Most assuredly! What does Dante Rosetti say?— 

*The day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their heart; 
No lips of doud that will part 

Nor morning song in the light; 

Only, gazing alone 

To him wild shadows are shown, 

Deep under deep unknown, 
And height above unknown height 

Still we say as we go: 
"Strange to think by the way 

Whatever there is to know 
That shall we know one day." * ** 

He recited the lines softly, but with eloquent emphasis. 
"You "see, those of us who take the trouble to consider 
the working and progress of events, know well enough 
that this glorious Creation around us is not a caprice or 
farce. It is designed for a Cause and moves steadily to- 
wards that Cause. There may be — no doubt there are— 
many men who elect to view life from a low, material, or 
even farcical standpoint — nevertheless, Hfe in itself is serious 
and noble." 

Cicely's dark face lightened as with an illumination 
while she listened to these words. Maryllia, who had 
taken up the roses she had laid in Cicel/s lap, and was 
now arranging them afresh, looked up suddenly. 

'*Yet there are maivy ?»^2ccc5cvm^ xxnjSös» m the philo- 
sopby of Omar Khayy^ttv^^Ntc.^^^ei.^^'^— '^^^'^s^.^--"^^^^ 
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sad faets that even our religion can scarcely get over, 
don't you think so?" 

He met her eyes with a gentle kindliness in his own. 

"I think religion, if tnie and pure, turns all sad facts 
to sweetness, Miss Vancourt" — he said — "At least, so I 
have found it" 

The clear conviction of his tone was like the sound of 
a silver bell calling to prayer. A silence followed, broken 
only by the singing of a little bird aloft in the cedar-tree, 
whose ecstatic pipings aptly expressed the unspoilt joys of 
innocence and trust. 

"One pretty verse of Omar I remember," then said 
Cicely, abruptly, fixing her penetrating eyes on Waiden. 
"And it really isn't a bit irreligious. It is this: — 

'The Bird of Life is singing on the bough, 
His two eternal notes of **I and Thou" — 
O hearken well, for soon the song sings through. 
And would we hear it, we mnst hear it Now!*" 

A white rose slipped from the Cluster Maryllia held, 
and dropped on the grass. John stooped for it, and gave 
it back to her. Their hands just touched as she smiled 
her thanks. There was nothing in the simple exchange 
of courtesies to move any self-possessed man from his 
normal calm, yet a sudden hot thrill and leap of the 
heart dazed Walden's brain for a moment and made him 
almost giddy. A sick fear — an indefinable horror of him- 
self possessed him, — caught by this unnameable transport 
of sudden and singular emotion^ he feit he could have 
nished away, away! — anywhere out of reach and Observa- 
tion, and have never entered the fair and halcyon gardens 
of Abbot's Manor again? Why? — in Heaven's name, why? 
He could not teil, — but— he had tvo xi^Vvl \ö \i^ *vJssKt^\ — 
no right to be there l — he kept on iept^NiTv^\ö\öXOSÄ^\- 
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he ought to have remained at home, shut up in his study 
with his dog and his books, — alone, alone, always alone! 
The brief tempest raged over his soul with soundless wind 
and fire, — then passed, leaving no trace on his quiet fea- 
tures and composed manner. But in that single instant 
an abyss had been opened in the depths of his own con- 
sciousness, — an abyss into which he looked with amaze- 
ment and dread at the stränge foolhardiness which had 
involuntarily led him to its brink, — and he now drew back 
from it, nervously shuddering. 

"*And would we hear it, we must hear it Now!'" re- 
peated Adderley, with opportune pathos at this juncture. 
"As I have said, and will always maintain, Omar's verse 
always fits in with the happy approach of creatute com- 
forts! Behold the illustration and example! — Primmins 
with the tea!" 

"It ts a pretty verse, though, isn't it?" queried Cicely, 
moving her chair aside to make more space for the butler 
and footman as they nimbly set out the aftemoon tea-table 
in the deepest shade bestowed by the drooping cedar 
boughs. "Isn't it?" 

And her searching eyes fastened themselves pertina- 
ciously upon John's face. 

"Very pretty!" he answered, steadily. "And — so far 
as it goes — very true." 



END OF VOL. I. 
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